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ELIMINATING THE 

SOCIAL SECURITY DISABILITY BACKLOG 


TUESDAY, MARCH 24, 2009 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:37 a.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, the Honorable John S. 
Tanner [Chairman of the Subcommittee on Social Security] pre- 
siding. 

[The advisory of the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INCOME SECURITY 
AND FAMILY SUPPORT 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-9263 

March 17, 2009 

SS-1 


Congressmen Tanner and McDermott 
Announce a Joint Hearing on Eliminating 
the Social Security Disability Backlog 

Congressman John S. Tanner (D-TN), Chairman, Subcommittee on Social Secu- 
rity, and Congressman Jim McDermott (D-WA), Chairman, Subcommittee on In- 
come Security and Family Support, today announced a joint hearing on the Social 
Security Administration’s (SSA’s ) large backlog in disability claims and other service 
delivery declines, including backlogs in program integrity activities. The hearing 
will take place on Tuesday, March 24, 2009 in the main Committee hearing 
room, 1100 Longworth House Office Building, beginning at 10:30 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from invited witnesses only. However, any individual or organization 
not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for consider- 
ation by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

In recent years, SSA’s backlog of claims for Social Security and Supplemental Se- 
curity Income (SSI) disability benefits has reached unprecedented levels, with more 
than 1.3 million Americans currently awaiting a decision on their case. The problem 
is particularly severe at the hearings level, where the backlog has more than dou- 
bled since 2000 — from about 310,000 to more than 765,000 — and the average wait- 
ing time is now almost 500 days. 

These backlogs have resulted from years of underfunding as SSA’s workload in- 
creased due to the aging of the population and additional responsibilities given to 
the agency. Resource shortages have also led to service delivery declines in other 
areas. SSA has significantly cut back on program integrity activities such as con- 
tinuing disability reviews and SSI redeterminations, even though these activities 
have been demonstrated to generate considerable savings, as much as $10 in pro- 
gram costs for every $1 in administrative expenditures. In addition, service to the 
public has declined in SSA’s field offices, as noted in a January 2009 report from 
the Government Accountability Office (GAO), and the backlog problem is of such se- 
verity that GAO included it in its biennial “high risk” list of federal programs. 

In the past two years, Congress has provided additional funding to begin to ad- 
dress these problems, and SSA has begun to implement a plan to eliminate the 
hearings level backlog by 2013. However, the agency continues to face new chal- 
lenges. Disability and retirement claims are increasing due to the economic down- 
turn in combination with demographic changes. From FY 2008 to FY 2009, initial 
disability claims are projected to increase by more than 12 percent and retirement 
claims by more than 8 percent, and both are expected to increase even further in 
FY 2010 and FY 2011. 
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Finally, two provisions designed to increase access to professional representation 
for disability claimants are scheduled to expire during the 111th Congress; and leg- 
islative proposals have been offered relating to the disability determination process, 
such as changing how claimants give consent to release medical records. 

In announcing the hearing, Social Security Subcommittee Chairman Tanner said, 

“Today thousands of Americans with severe disabilities must wait 
months — and sometimes years — to receive benefits. We are committed to 
ensuring that the Social Security Administration is on top of this problem 
and receives the resources it needs to eliminate the huge backlog in dis- 
ability claims. We must also ensure the agency has the necessary resources 
to handle increased workloads associated with the economic recession, per- 
form program integrity reviews, and provide the highest-quality service to 
the American people.” 

Income Security and Family Support Chairman Jim McDermott said, “Far too 
many of our most vulnerable elderly and disabled citizens are waiting too 
long to get the benefits that they deserve and are entitled to under the law. 
Congress has responded to this crisis by providing the Social Security Ad- 
ministration with increased funds in order to begin to actively address this 
problem, but it is time for the agency to take more action to significantly 
reduce the waiting period before an individual gets the benefits and serv- 
ices they need, while also ensuring the integrity of the process. I look for- 
ward to hearing about the initiatives that the agency is taking to address 
this problem and what additional steps Congress can take to help.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

This hearing will focus on SSA’s large backlog in disability claims. The Sub- 
committees will examine the impact of the backlog on applicants with severe disabil- 
ities and SSA’s plans for eliminating the backlog, including how the agency intends 
to use the additional funding that Congress has provided for the current fiscal year. 
The hearing will also examine the impact of resource shortages on other agency re- 
sponsibilities, including SSA’s substantial backlog in program integrity activities, 
and SSA’s plans for addressing these challenges. The hearing also provides an op- 
portunity for comment on legislative proposals or expiring provisions relating to dis- 
ability determination. 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http://waysandmeans.house.gov, select “Committee Hearings”. Select the hearing for 
which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, “Click here to provide 
a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the online instructions, com- 
plete all informational forms and click “submit” on the final page. ATTACH your 
submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance with the formatting 
requirements listed below, by close of business Tuesday, April 7, 2009. Finally, 
please note that due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol Police wili 
refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. For questions, or if 
you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As 
always, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
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mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone, and fax numbers of each witness. 


The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225—1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http://waysandmeans.house.gov 


Chairman TANNER. If we could, please, come to order. 

This is a joint Subcommittee — the Subcommittee on Social Secu- 
rity and the Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Sup- 
port — hearing this morning to talk about the backlog that all 
Americans know about with regard to Social Security disability 
claims, as well as looking at the ability from the resource stand- 
point to reevaluate people who have been on disability and who 
may have improved to the point where their case needs to be re- 
evaluated. 

Mr. Johnson, who is the Ranking Member on the Social Security 
Committee, is going to be arriving soon. He has been in Texas, I 
understand. He is coming back. 

So we welcome Mr. Linder. 

I will try to keep my opening statement short, and I would hope 
that the other Members could see their way clear to do as well. 

We will be talking about a lot of numbers today. But, you know, 
behind the numbers are real people with real problems out there 
across the country who are waiting sometimes over a year. 

In my case, in Tennessee, it is an average waiting time — in Mem- 
phis, it is 16 months; in Nashville, it is a little more than that, 18 
months; and all of us have anecdotal experiences with constituents 
who have been waiting to the point that many of them have died 
actually while waiting on an evaluation of their claim. So as we go 
through these numbers, I think it would be wise for us to keep in 
mind that there are real people out there that are in need, and so 
we will look at all of those questions that I have outlined. 

The prepared statement of Mr. Tanner follows: 
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Chairman TANNER. So, at this time, I would ask Mr. Linder if 
he has any opening comments. 

Mr. LINDER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Today’s hearing is really about two things. The first is the large 
backlog in Social Security and SSI disability claims and efforts to 
reduce it. That is a big problem, which we should work to fix. 

The second and the long-run, more important thing this hearing 
is about is the plummeting credibility of our ability to propose solu- 
tions for this country. There seems to have been adopted the axiom 
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that anything that is wrong can be fixed by a big government pro- 
gram. We are here to talk about one that is failing, and we expect 
to vote this year on a government-run healthcare system that will 
also fail. 

I have a suggestion for our guests and viewers. Take the press 
release announcing today’s hearing and substitute the words 
“healthcare service” for Social Security disability wherever they ap- 
pear. The title of the hearing would be Eliminating the Health 
Care Service Backlog; the background would discuss how the back- 
log of claims for healthcare services has reached unprecedented lev- 
els and focus on the hearing would be on the large backlog in 
healthcare services. 

The reality is that the backlogs and ultimately rationing of serv- 
ices plaguing Social Security’s disability claims system will be re- 
peated or worse in a government-run healthcare system. To deny 
that is to deny the existence of problems that we will hear about 
today. Only the backlogs of the future won’t just mean people don’t 
get disability checks on time. It will mean people will die waiting 
for treatment or after receiving inadequate treatment. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the record an article pub- 
lished last week about one hospital in England where between 400 
and 1,200 more people died than would have been expected in a 3- 
year period at the National Health Service hospital. This led Prime 
Minister Gordon Brown to apologize to all of those who have suf- 
fered from the mistakes that have been made. 

[The information follows:] 

Mr. LINDER. Some mistakes the article notes is how visitors 
saw patients drinking out of flower vases. They were thirsty. 

I would like to remind you that about 30 years ago, the British 
National Health Service approved the use of administrative failure 
as an acceptable cause of death for a death certificate. 

Today’s hearing is a cautionary tale for those who think a gov- 
ernment-run healthcare system will efficiently deliver medical serv- 
ices in a timely fashion. It won’t. If the government cannot ade- 
quately serve the 2.6 million Americans who annually apply for 
disability benefits today, what makes us think it will provide ade- 
quate healthcare services to 300 million Americans tomorrow? 
Those who trust in this Congress to allocate just the right amount 
of social policy medicine to cure what ails us deserve the poor serv- 
ice they will surely get. 

Last, let me point out that the two largest budget problems that 
we face as a Nation are Social Security and Medicare. Need we cre- 
ate more? Will the same Congress that has, in the unanimous opin- 
ion of today’s testimony, underfunded Social Security’s disability 
process be generous with the government healthcare bureaucracy 
or its doctors, nurses, and specialist employees? What is the evi- 
dence of that? There is none. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman TANNER. Thank you, Mr. Linder. 

Mr. Johnson has arrived. So, Mr. Johnson, you are recognized, 
sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and congratulations. 
I look forward to the good work we can accomplish together. 
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I also want to welcome our new Members, our colleagues from 
the Income Security and Family Support Subcommittee. We all 
share a real concern about the delays our constituents face when 
they visit or contact a local Social Security office, call the 800 num- 
ber or wait over 16 months for a decision in their disability appeal 
before an administrative judge. 

Mr. Astrue, I know you have done good work to try to fix that. 
At the same time, efforts to address program waste, fraud, and 
abuse have been curtailed, costing billions in improper payments, 
while reducing taxpayer confidence that their hard-earned tax dol- 
lars will provide the services they pay for and deserve. 

This Committee has worked on a bipartisan basis to obtain need- 
ed funding for the Social Security Administration. In the last 2 
years, Congress sent an additional $275 million to the agency, 
above the President’s request. In the economic stimulus plan, So- 
cial Security received an additional $1 billion for a new computer 
center and to help process a growing number of applications for re- 
tirement and disability benefits. 

Now it is time for you guys to step up and account for how the 
money is going to translate into real results. In the short term, So- 
cial Security must answer their phones, reduce the wait times for 
people in local Social Security offices, and tell people sooner wheth- 
er their application for Social Security benefits has been granted or 
denied at all levels in the process. 

Whether Social Security can get the job done depends in large 
part on our having state-of-the-art computers driven by the latest 
proven software. Far from state-of-the-art, Social Security’s main 
computer systems are stuck in the past. Social Security’s main 
database still operates using 1950’s technology, including COBOL 
programming language. Social Security is working to replace this 
language, but that project is not estimated to be completed until 
2014. 

Last year, we learned the agency’s 30-year-old computer center 
will be unable to carry its load after 2012. We are not so far from 
there. In the meantime, a second data center has been built in 
Durham, North Carolina, to run some of the agency’s daily work 
and temporarily step in to keep basic operations running if needed. 
However, Durham is not going to be fully operational until 2012. 
They may not be able to cover all the agency’s computing needs, 
at the same time now facing the difficult task of purchasing a new 
computer center using the $500 million they just received. 

Going forward, Social Security cannot get this wrong. So I would 
like the Commissioner to tell us his plan for maintaining agency 
computer operations while finishing the Durham data center and 
building a new computer center. 

I hope we can solve this problem, because we are worried to 
death about some disaster befalling that building and the only site 
that contains information goes defunct. 

I thank our witnesses for being here today and look forward to 
hearing their testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman TANNER. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 
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I would like to now ask Dr. McDermott, who is the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support, for his 
stcitcinGnt cind then 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you, Mr. Tanner, for including us in 
this hearing. 

There are nearly six million disabled individuals who wait for 
SSI to provide them with a helping hand. This program really 
serves as a safety net to provide very modest cash assistance and 
medical coverage through Medicaid programs to those who have lit- 
tle or no income or assets. 

Disability benefits, either through Supplemental Security Income 
or Social Security programs, serve as a lifeline really for a number 
of people. The cash assistance and the healthcare coverage pro- 
vided to these individuals gives them the help that makes it pos- 
sible for them to make ends meet. 

Now, many are not in a position to wait months to receive a deci- 
sion on their eligibility for assistance, particularly those with very 
limited resources who are seeking assistance through the SSI Pro- 
gram. You can imagine the clamor we would have if we had this 
kind of wait in our unemployment insurance. Yet, today, the aver- 
age waiting time to secure a hearing for a disability claim at SSA 
is roughly 500 days, I 6 V 2 months. That is simply unacceptable. 
There must be a better way to serve the American public. 

To be fair, the Social Security Administration has operated in an 
insufficient funding level, as you heard, for a number of years. The 
agency did not have the resources it needed to keep pace with the 
normal volume of applications for assistance in Social Security and 
SSI, much less respond to rising claims that are associated with 
the aging of the baby boomers. 

The agency has received new responsibilities as part of the Medi- 
care Modernization Act of 2003 and the Medicare Improvements for 
Patients and Providers Act of 2008. As a result, SSA has experi- 
enced severe staffing shortages, which led to a decline, actually, in 
service delivery. 

In response, the Committee has worked with our colleagues on 
the Appropriations Committee over the last 2 years to provide SSA 
with additional funding to allow them to begin to reduce the dis- 
ability backlog; and the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 
provided the agency with additional funds to address the recent in- 
crease in workload. 

We will continue to work with our colleagues and the Adminis- 
tration to assure the agency has the resources it needs to respond 
to individuals who need care. But it is now time for the agency to 
take bold steps to expeditiously reduce the length of time that a 
disability claimant must wait for a hearing, and it is imperative 
that this is done in a manner that firmly upholds the program’s in- 
tegrity so that benefits are only given to those who are eligible to 
receive them. 

It is also critically important that, while SSA adheres to all the 
necessary program integrity measures, it remains mindful of the 
precarious circumstances facing a disabled applicant who is await- 
ing a decision on its application. Many go hungry or lose their 
homes as they wait for a hearing and subsequent decision. Others 
go without desperately needed medical assistance and prescription 
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drugs as they wait. And others see their health and medical condi- 
tions deteriorate. All of us in our district offices see these cases on 
a human basis. 

Meanwhile, a significant number of these applicants will eventu- 
ally be determined to be rightfully eligible for benefits under the 
supplemental security act of Social Security. Most are judged to be 
eligible. 

Clearly, more need to be done to get these benefits out to the se- 
verely disabled Americans in a more efficient manner. The 1.3 mil- 
lion people who are waiting for a decision to be made on their ap- 
plication deserve better. 

I am pleased to see you here, Mr. Astrue; and we are eager to 
hear your testimony. Thank you. 

Chairman TANNER. Thank you, Dr. McDermott. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McDermott follows:] 
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Chairman TANNER. The Chair would ask that unanimous con- 
sent for anyone, any Member who wishes to submit a statement, 
an opening statement to the record, that be allowed without objec- 
tion; and also the witnesses’ testimony will be in the record in their 
entirety. 

We would ask, Commissioner, if you could hold your testimony 
to 5 minutes. We would appreciate it, and I will try to ask the 
Members to do the same. 

You are recognized, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J. ASTRUE, COMMISSIONER, 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. ASTRUE. Chairman Tanner and Chairman McDermott, 
Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for this opportunity to 
talk about the Social Security Administration’s most important 
mission, service to the American people. 

Just over 2 years ago, on my second day as Commissioner, I tes- 
tified here before you. Your frustration with mounting backlogs and 
service delivery issues was palpable; and, to your credit, you recog- 
nized not only that the agency needed to be more efficient, but that 
Congress needed to provide more resources. I pledged to work with 
you toward that goal; and together we have made progress even in 
these difficult economic times, although not as fast or as far as any 
of us would like. 

Here are some examples of service improvement: 

AT the DDS level, we have reduced processing time by about 4 
percent in each of the last 2 years. New electronic triaging systems 
accelerate payment to those who clearly meet the medical listings. 
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This year, for about 4 percent of all claimants, 100,000 to 
125,000 Americans, the DDSs will approve their claims in about 10 
days. 

New support tools for examiners, such as the e-Cat System that 
is being tested in Michigan, Virginia, and Connecticut, are improv- 
ing consistency and accuracy. 

We are expanding a highly successful pilot to access electronic 
medical records. An enormous amount of time, cost, error, and 
delay comes from chasing down scattered paper medical records. A 
new paradigm for receiving medical records will allow us to make 
exponential improvements in the speed and quality of our deci- 
sions. 

We are working hard to update regulations on our medical list- 
ings, and we are on schedule to update all of them every 5 years. 

We are also expanding the listings to include rare diseases and 
conditions that clearly represent permanently disabling conditions. 

We hired and trained 190 new ALJs last year, and we expect to 
hire 157 more in the coming months. We plan to maintain a na- 
tional average ratio of about 4.5 support staff per ALJ. 

At the hearing level 2 years ago, we were facing stubborn in- 
creases of about 70,000 more cases each year with no relief in 
sight. Due to a misguided effort to hold that number down, ODAR 
had been giving priority to the newest, easiest cases. So the pre- 
dictable happened and the number of what the agency calls “aged” 
cases skyrocketed. 

At the start of fiscal year 2007, we had about 65,000 “aged” cases 
which were then defined as 1,000 days or older, and some were as 
old as 1,400 days, which is simply obscene. We cleared out all but 
a handful of them that year. 

For fiscal year 2008, we redefined the “aged” as 900 days; and 
we resolved about 135,000 of those cases. We lowered the “aged” 
definition again this year to 850 days, and we are ahead of sched- 
ule to process those 165,000 cases. As difficult a challenge as this 
is, it is the right thing to do. So next year we will raise the bar 
on ourselves again. 

This decision is paying off. Two years ago, the Atlanta hearing 
office had the worst average processing time in the country of 
about 900 days. Today, nobody is waiting that long; and the time 
in Atlanta is 550 days. In fact, the worst average processing time 
in the country is now 726 days; and we have improvement plans 
in place for the 30 most backlogged offices. For example, we are 
providing relief to hearing offices with the most pending cases by 
transferring cases to the National Hearing Center; and we are ex- 
panding the number of National Hearing Centers dramatically in 
the next few months. 

We are also adding 10 new hearing offices. We are adding addi- 
tional satellite offices, and those new hearing offices are already 
well into the GSA site selection process. 

In some of our field offices, as the GAO reports, service has dete- 
riorated because funding has not kept up with workloads. The key 
source of relief has been the public’s use of our much-improved 
electronic services. We have the three most user-friendly electronic 
services in the Federal Government, as measured by objective sur- 
veys; and the public has embraced them enthusiastically. 
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For instance, so far this year, about 33 percent of our retirement 
applications are filed online, up from only 10 percent 2 years ago. 
Without this choice, wait times in many offices would have been 
longer. 

Other efficiencies such as replacement of our antiquated tele- 
phones are under way, but the GAO is right that, ultimately, there 
is no substitute for adequate staff. Fortunately, passage of the Re- 
covery Act and our annual fiscal year 2009 appropriation will allow 
us to hire over 5,000 people by the end of the year. Please keep in 
mind, though, that productivity suffers while we hire and train this 
many new people, and, for the most part, these new employees will 
not fully contribute until next year. 

Your recent legislative action will make a huge difference going 
forward, and timely passage of President Obama’s recommended 
appropriation for fiscal year 2010 will make an even bigger dif- 
ference. 

Lastly, I am pleased to report that we will send more than $13 
billion in one-time recovery payments to eligible beneficiaries be- 
ginning in early May and continuing throughout the month, 3 to 
6 weeks ahead of the statutory deadline. 

Again, thank you for your support. It has meant a lot to the 
agency. I look forward to continuing to build on our strong and pro- 
ductive working relationship. 

I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 

Chairman TANNER. Thank you very much, Commissioner, for 
that timely presentation; and your statement will be submitted to 
the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Astrue follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Michael J. Astrue, Commissioner, 

Social Security Administration 

Thank you for inviting me to appear before you today to discuss the current state 
of the Social Security Administration and our plans for the future. We are grateful 
for your long-standing support of our programs and for providing us with additional 
funding for fiscal years (FYs) 2008 and 2009. Social Security is indispensable to the 
disabled, seniors, and survivors and is one of the most important and most success- 
ful Federal programs that our country has ever established. 

The programs we administer pay nearly $60 billion in benefits each month — they 
are an integral part of the American economy. We have a proud history of excellent 
service to the public, and I reiterate my promise to do everything in my power to 
continue that tradition. 

I would also like to thank you for providing us with additional funding in the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) of 2009 so that we can process 
our increasing workloads, replace our aging National Computer Center (NCC), and 
issue economic recovery payments. We are working with the Department of the 
Treasury to enable Treasury to issue the $250 one-time economic recovery payments 
as soon as possible. As required by law, a total of about $13.25 billion in economic 
recovery payments will be issued to nearly 55 million Social Security and Supple- 
mental Security Income (SSD beneficiaries. Although implementing the legislation 
requires extensive coordination with other Federal agencies, we are on track to en- 
sure that these payments to our beneficiaries are issued in May — about 3 to 6 weeks 
earlier than the statute requires. 

Since I last testified, we published the first Agency Strategic Plan during my ten- 
ure. It outlines our strategies to meet the challenges we face and to deliver the level 
of service the public expects and deserves. Over the past 2 years, we have made 
significant progress in implementing initiatives to better serve the public and to re- 
duce the hearings backlog. We could not have done so without your help. As a result 
of the funding that you provided in FY 2008, we were able to hire and train 190 
administrative law judges (ALJs) and staff to support them. We are on track to hire 
an additional 157 ALJs and over 700 support staff this year. This additional staff 
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will allow us to hear more cases and render more decisions. We have already seen 
a slight reduction in the number of cases awaiting hearings, a reduction which 
would have been even greater if we had not received more requests for hearing than 
we had anticipated. 

Unfortunately, but not surprisingly, we are not yet where we need to be. Despite 
our progress, we have significant challenges ahead. The economic downturn, com- 
bined with the retirement of the baby boomers, and the fraying of our physical and 
technological infrastructure have diminished our ability to address our rising work- 
loads and backlogs. The uncertainty of our annual appropriations, which often 
leaves the agency without full-year funding at the start of the fiscal year, adds fur- 
ther complexities. Adequate and sustained funding is essential for providing high 
level service to the American public. Nevertheless, with your continued support, we 
will eliminate the hearings backlog by 2013. 

The Services We Deliver 

We administer the Nation’s social insurance programs and one of the Nation’s 
largest means-tested income maintenance programs. Each year we send benefits to- 
taling about $700 billion to approximately 60 million persons. Social Security and 
SSI benefits play a significant role in the Nation’s economic security. 

The Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance beneficiaries programs benefit 
workers, their dependents, and survivors at critical junctures in their lives: when 
they retire, when they become disabled, and when a family’s wage-earner dies. 

Through the SSI program, we assist the most vulnerable persons in our society. 
These payments provide a safety net for aged, blind, and disabled adults and chil- 
dren who have little or no income or resources. 

In addition to administering our own programs, we also assist the public in apply- 
ing for food stamps and Medicare, including low-income subsidies under the Medi- 
care Prescription Drug Plan. These programs also play a significant role in the eco- 
nomic security of the Nation’s elderly and disabled. 

How We Serve the American Public 

We administer our programs and services through a network of over 1,400 offices 
that directly serve the public in communities throughout the country. About two- 
thirds of our over 60,000 employees deliver direct service to the public or support 
the services provided by these front-line workers. Field offices are our front door and 
the primary points for face-to-face contact with the public. Our employees also work 
in teleservice centers, card centers, processing centers, hearings offices, the Appeals 
Council, regional offices, and our headquarters in Baltimore. 

I am particularly proud of our dedicated workforce, and I am pleased that Equal 
Opportunity Magazine recently named Social Security the top government employer. 
We also received high marks from our employees in the 2008 Federal Human Cap- 
ital Survey, with especially high marks for Job Satisfaction and Leadership and 
Knowledge Management, ranking among the top 10 Federal agencies in both cat- 
egories. 

Recently, a leader in the customer service industry contacted one of our field of- 
fices for service. He praised the claims representative who helped him as one of the 
most personable, customer-oriented employees whom he had ever met, either inside 
or outside government. I am never surprised when I hear stories like this one; I 
know our employees are dedicated to our mission and to serving the public to the 
best of their abilities each and every day. 

Field Offices 

I would like to take a few minutes to describe the demands our employees face 
during a typical day in one of our field offices. Our field offices are extremely busy, 
and our employees are pulled in a variety of directions every day. 

Employees have only about an hour each day before the office opens to prepare 
the daily schedule of appointments, attend training, read policy updates, and proc- 
ess pending claims and post-entitlement actions. Once the office opens to the public, 
employees have little time to process pending work because much of their day is 
spent serving visitors and processing time-sensitive actions, such as issuing imme- 
diate payments for lost checks. 

The two most common reasons for visiting our field offices are to file a claim for 
benefits or to obtain or replace a Social Security card. 

• About 9 percent of field office visitors file claims for benefits, including retire- 
ment, disability, survivors, spouses, and children. Field office employees give 
this work their highest priority. Disability claims, much more complex than re- 
tirement claims, are particularly time intensive because our employees help 
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claimants complete detailed forms about medications, treatment, medical test- 
ing, work history, and daily activities. 

• About 30 percent of field office visitors seek new or replacement Social Security 
cards for employment or tax purposes, to replace lost or damaged cards, or to 
obtain State and local government benefits. This work is critical to preventing 
identity fraud and has become more complex and labor-intensive because of leg- 
islative changes and heightened national security. 

Once the office closes to the public, employees may have only a few minutes to 
take care of all remaining business. For example, employees often must gather addi- 
tional data to verify allegations of resources and income, such as child support, un- 
employment benefits, or workers’ compensation, in connection with the claims they 
had taken during the day. 

Our field office employees work extremely hard and handle a wide variety of serv- 
ices. To give you a sense of the volume and variety of work the field offices routinely 
handle, in FY 2008, we: 

• processed over 18 million applications for Social Security cards; 

• verified Social Security numbers (SSN) about 1 billion times; 

• provided about 19 million benefit verifications; 

• processed 3.7 million retirement and survivor claims, nearly 500,000 Medicare 
applications, over 1 million Medicare subsidy applications, and 62,000 food 
stamp applications; and 

• processed over 22 million status changes for our beneficiaries, such as changes 
of address and requests for direct deposit. 

Teleservice Centers 

Our other major point of contact with the public is through our 35 Teleservice 
Centers (TSC). The TSCs provide agent assistance to the public from 7 a.m. to 7 
p.m. Eastern Time on normal business days, as well as automated telephone serv- 
ices 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. TSC employees handle a variety of inquiries, 
such as changes of address and telephone number, and requests for direct deposit 
and replacement Medicare cards. They schedule appointments and answer inquiries 
about payments and claim status and allow field offices to concentrate on workloads 
which require face-to-face interviews, additional development, or resolution of com- 
plex issues. 

Social Security Card Centers 

We currently have seven Social Security Card Centers located throughout the 
country. The card centers streamline and improve the integrity and stewardship of 
the Social Security number assignment process. Because of their specialized exper- 
tise, card center employees process applications for original Social Security numbers 
and replacement cards with a high degree of integrity, efficiency, and expertise. Ap- 
plicants for a new or replacement card have shorter wait times in the card centers 
than in the field offices. Moreover, because the card centers handle much of the 
card-issuing workload, nearby field offices can focus on other critical activities, 
which results in quicker, more efficient service in field offices located in proximity 
to card centers. 

Our card centers are located in Brooklyn and Queens, New York; in Las Vegas, 
Nevada; in Downtown and North Phoenix, Arizona; in Orlando, Florida; and in Sac- 
ramento, California. 

DDSs, Hearings Offices, and the Appeals Council 

Each month, we pay about $12 billion in disability benefits to more than 13 mil- 
lion disabled beneficiaries across the Nation. The State disability determination 
services (DDS), our hearings offices, and the Appeals Council are integral to proc- 
essing disability claims. These components, like our field offices, struggle with work- 
load increases while they try to drive down backlogs created by years of under- 
staffing and inadequate resources. 

The disability claims process begins when a disability claimant completes an 
interview with a field office employee. We then forward the claim to 1 of 54 DDSs. 
These State agencies develop the medical evidence and make the initial determina- 
tion of whether the claimant is disabled. We could not perform our disability adju- 
dication process without the State DDS employees. 

A claimant who is not satisfied with the DDS’s initial determination may request 
that the DDS reconsider it. If the claimant is dissatisfied with the reconsidered de- 
termination, he or she may request a non-adversarial hearing before an ALJ. At the 
hearing, the claimant may appoint a representative, testify, and call and question 
witnesses. (In the ten States in which the reconsideration stage has been elimi- 
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nated, the claimant may request that an ALJ review the initial determination.) A 
claimant who is not satisfied with the ALJ’s decision may request review by the Ap- 
peals Council. If the Appeals Council agrees to review a case and issues a new deci- 
sion, a disabled claimant may appeal that decision to Federal district court. If the 
Appeals Council declines to review the decision, the ALJ’s decision becomes the final 
administrative action, and it may then be appealed to the Federal district court. 

Our Service Delivery Challenges 

We are an agency comprised of specialized staffs, but our common goal is to pro- 
vide high-quality service. We face many challenges in meeting this goal, and we 
plan for those we can anticipate. For example, we knew that the demographics of 
the baby boomer generation would affect workload volumes across the agency. We 
also knew that our most experienced staff could soon retire because many of them 
are baby boomers themselves. In fact, according to our most recent estimate, we 
may lose 44 percent of our current employees by 2016. 

We also work carefully to forecast, to the best of our ability, the effect of other 
workloads on the agency. For example, we could not have predicted the new non- 
core workloads required by legislation, such as the Medicare Modernization Act, E- 
Verify, or the new Children’s Health Insurance Program (CHIP) verification require- 
ments. We use the additional targeted funding provided by Congress or reimburse- 
ment from other agencies for these specific workloads. We know from recent experi- 
ence that more employers are using E-Verify voluntarily, and we will update 
through our established process with DHS reimbursement for these activities. In ad- 
dition, we are now working to accommodate States that may choose to follow new 
CHIP rules for benefit eligibility determinations. 

Certainly, we could not have predicted the current weakened state of the Amer- 
ican economy or the high unemployment rate, factors that contribute to an increase 
in the number of applications for benefits. These unexpected events hit at the same 
time our workloads were significantly increasing due to the baby boomer retirement 
wave. 

These additional and unexpected workloads are not our only challenges. Although 
we fully fund the State DDSs, they operate under a myriad of State personnel and 
budget rules. For example, due to budget constraints this fiscal year, some States 
have instituted statewide staffing freezes and furloughs. Some States have excluded 
DDS staff from these restrictions because they recognized the negative impact such 
restrictions would have on their disabled residents. Other States, though, have, over 
our vehement objections, chosen to treat DDS employees like other State employees 
and subject them to State restrictions, including furloughs. 

Our information technology infrastructure is outmoded and inefficient, but im- 
proving dramatically. For example, we are converting the agency’s master files from 
an in-house developed data base management system, created over 25 years ago, to 
a modern industry standard data base management system. We have already mi- 
grated our enumeration master file, which is our largest in terms of number of 
records. This year we plan to do the same with our next largest file, which houses 
earnings information. 

During the 2 years I have been Commissioner, we have also started each year 
without a full-year appropriation. We spent all of FY 2007, almost one-third of FY 
2008, and nearly one-half of FY 2009 operating under a continuing resolution. As 
you well know, during continuing resolutions, we must restrict our spending levels 
to that of the prior year’s appropriated funding. This year it meant we operated 
through the beginning of March with nearly $300 million less than the President’s 
budget. Even if our workloads remained level from year to year, the annual inflation 
in our fixed costs, such as building maintenance, security, and salary increases, 
while necessary to maintain our operations, would reduce the amount we have 
available for taking retirement and disability claims and providing the other serv- 
ices the American public requires. 

Workloads, though, have not remained level. In the past few years we have expe- 
rienced a steady increase in the number of visitors to our field offices. Field offices 
averaged 800,000 visitors per week in FY 2006; 826,000 in FY 2007; and 854,000 
in FY 2008. So far, in FY 2009, we have helped, on average, over 852,000 visitors 
each week, but that number appears to be rising. In February 2009 alone, we helped 
an average of over 940,000 visitors per week; we expect this upward trend to con- 
tinue throughout FY 2009. (See Appendix A for average daily visitors per month.) 

Even with all available field office employees and managers devoted to serving 
visitors, waits are long — 31 percent of visitors without an appointment, about 5.8 
million visitors, wait more than 30 minutes to be seen by staff; and 6 percent of 
visitors with appointments, about 1.1 million visitors, wait more than 30 minutes. 
Not only is this unacceptable to you, to the public, and to us, it is also demoralizing 
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to our employees, who have dedicated their careers to providing outstanding service 
to the public. 

There is also a clear connection between our inability to hire staff and the deterio- 
ration in service at our TSCs. Nearly 15 percent of callers who call our 800 number 
receive a busy signal. As a result, many of our customers who were unable to con- 
duct their business over our 800 number chose to go to their local field office. This 
increase in visitors to field offices contributed to the higher field office waiting time 
I have described. 

Moreover, we now project a dramatic increase in workloads due to the economic 
downturn. This increase is a cause for concern. Recent projections indicate that we 
will receive over 300,000 more retirement claims in FY 2009 compared to FY 2008, 
an increase of nearly 9 percent. 

The current recession has also affected our disability workloads. Studies suggest 
a correlation between increases in unemployment and increases in disability filings, 
and we have seen a sizable increase in filings so far this year. We currently antici- 
pate more than 2.9 million disability filings in FY 2009, an increase of over 300,000 
cases over FY 2008. This number represents more than a 12 percent increase in new 
applications and is 13 percent higher than the amount assumed in the 2009 Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

In addition, although it is difficult to project with precision, we believe we may 
receive approximately 50,000 more hearing requests in FY 2009 than in FY 2008. 
We also expect to receive nearly 40,000 additional requests for reconsideration and 
more than 20,000 requests for Appeals Council reviews in FY 2009 compared to FY 
2008. 

We have paid the price for the growth in workloads and tight budgets in recent 
years. We have been forced to defer performing full medical continuing disability re- 
views (CDR) and other critical stewardship workloads, such as adjusting payments, 
correcting earnings, and processing wage reports and overpayments. We do not want 
to defer this work; these are critical workloads that ensure we are paying the right 
beneficiary the right amount at the right time. In addition, we know that for each 
dollar we spend performing CDRs, we recoup over $10 in program funds. However, 
we have had to focus our limited resources on processing our initial claims work- 
loads and getting eligible claimants paid, at the expense of performing this impor- 
tant work. 

As a result of this workload deferral, we estimate that we had a backlog of 1.4 
million full medical CDRs at the end of FY 2008, and we expect the backlog to grow 
by another 100,000 to 150,000 in FY 2009. However, we expect to process signifi- 
cantly more CDRs in FY 2009 than in FY 2008 in large part because of the addi- 
tional dedicated funding provided by Congress for FY 2009. 

In analyzing our challenges, our mission, and the public we serve, we have come 
to understand that simply working harder is not enough to overcome the workload 
challenges we face. Last fall, I outlined four key goals for the agency in our Stra- 
tegic Plan: (1) eliminate our hearings backlog and prevent its recurrence, (2) im- 
prove the speed and quality of our disability process, (3) improve our retiree and 
other core services, and (4) preserve the public’s trust in our programs. To move for- 
ward amidst our rising workloads, we must focus our attention on these key areas 
while modernizing the way we deliver service. We realize that achieving these goals 
will require sustained commitment and timely resources. If we are required to take 
on additional work, we will need sufficient funding to cover our full costs, as well 
as adequate time to implement any necessary regulatory, policy, process, training, 
or system requirements. 

Investing in Our Agency Produces Results 

Despite our growing challenges, we have made real progress within the past few 
years. We have begun the hiring and work that — if not for the economic downturn — 
would have produced more visible results for the American public, not just in terms 
of reduced backlogs and processing times, but also in terms of shortened field office 
wait times and fewer busy signals. Although it may not be readily apparent in these 
challenging times, we have achieved measurable successes. 

Service Delivery at the DDS Levels 

We are committed to a disability process that is fair, accurate, and as prompt as 
possible. Currently, though, our pending levels are too high, and claimants wait too 
long for a determination. Every day spent waiting for a determination creates addi- 
tional burdens for many claimants who are already among the most vulnerable 
members of our society. This is simply unacceptable. 

The initiatives outlined below will modernize the disability process and improve 
our timeliness, accuracy, and efficiency. 
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We must improve the beginning of the administrative process, even before a hear- 
ing is requested. Using new rules and technology, we can allow claims earlier in the 
process and improve service for disability claimants. I am pleased to report today 
that at the DDS level, we have reduced processing times by about 4 percent in 2007 
and in 2008. 

Policy Initiatives 

We are currently using two processes — the Quick Disability Determination (QDD) 
process and Compassionate Allowances — to fast-track about 4 percent of all dis- 
ability cases, a significant increase from the 2.6 percent of cases fast-tracked last 
year. This year we will find 100,000 to 125,000 Americans with the most severe dis- 
abilities eligible for benefits in about 10 days, instead of the 3 to 4 months it typi- 
cally takes for an initial determination. 

Under QDD, a predictive computer model analyzes specific data within the elec- 
tronic file. This model identifies cases with a high potential that a claimant is dis- 
abled and medical evidence is readily available. Through Compassionate Allow- 
ances, the model identifies claims for applicants with medical conditions so severe 
that their conditions by definition meet the required standard. These fast-track sys- 
tems increase the efficiency of the disability process and free up resources. 

We have expanded our efforts to revise and update the medical listings. These 
listings allow us to make a favorable determination or decision for certain claimants 
without the need to consider that person’s age, education, or work experience. When 
I became Commissioner, the medical listings had not been updated for decades. 
Some listings had last been updated in the 1970s, others in the 1980s. That is far 
too long. So, in the last 2 years, we have published final regulations for 3 of the 
14 adult body systems, so they now reflect the updated advancements in medicine 
and technology. We are on schedule to update all of our medical listings every 5 
years, and, in the future, we plan to update these listings as often as every 3 years. 
We are also in the process of expanding the listings to include rare diseases and 
conditions that clearly represent permanently disabling conditions. 

To improve consistency and accuracy on complex policy issues, we have instituted 
a process for resolving disagreements between DDS disability examiners and Fed- 
eral quality reviewers. In cases where the two components disagree on substantive 
issues, staff experts review the case and reach consensus. We anticipate we will re- 
solve our most complex cases through this Request for Program Consultation (RPC) 
process. In addition, the RPC enables us to quickly pinpoint training needs and clar- 
ify or modify policies where necessary 

Systems Initiatives 

We are always looking for ways to use technology to improve our disability proc- 
ess. For example, we are on the forefront of the move to electronic health records 
and are primed to take advantage of the new and exciting possibilities related to 
health information technology (HIT). 

We began working with Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center (BIDMC) in Boston 
last spring to determine how we could use HIT to make our disability decision-mak- 
ing more efficient and timely. Currently, when a claimant treated at BIDMC files 
a disability application, the Medical Evidence Gathering and Analysis through 
Health Information Technology (MEGAHIT) system automatically sends an elec- 
tronic request for his or her patient’s medical records. Almost immediately, the hos- 
pital electronically transmits back to us the individual’s medical record through 
MEGAHIT. We receive these records in seconds and minutes, rather than the usual 
weeks and months. 

As part of our HIT initiatives, we are a leader in the development of the Nation- 
wide Health Information Network (NHIN), the nation’s electronic network of health 
information. On February 28, we took part in the first exchange of data across the 
NHIN as the healthcare provider MedVirginia forwarded records to us in connection 
with a disability claim. We will be tracking the flow of data from MedVirginia pro- 
viders to us by way of the new system. This initiative will revolutionize the way 
we process disability claims by allowing us to automatically request and receive the 
medical records needed to make disability determinations. Yet we realize that this 
is a time of the great change in the HIT area and thus we remain committed to 
participation in the standards and certification process, as well as to the protection 
of the privacy of these records. 

We also continue to develop and improve our Electronic Case Analysis Tool 
(eCAT). This tool helps disability adjudicators work through the policy aspects of 
claims adjudication to yield consistent, policy-compliant outcomes and better service 
to claimants. We expect the use of eCat will produce well-reasoned determinations 
with easy-to-understand explanations of how we reached our decision. 
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We plan to develop and implement a common case processing system for the 
DDSs. Currently, each of the 54 DDSs has its own unique processing system. A com- 
mon system will help us take advantage of rapidly changing healthcare industry 
technology and provide the foundation for a seamless electronic disability case proc- 
essing system. Our DDS partners agree that we need a common system, and we are 
working closely with them to develop requirements. This essential improvement will 
modernize and streamline our disability process, and we can only make important 
improvements on a timely basis, such as eCat, if we have a common system. 

Service Delivery at the Hearing Level 

As I have said many times, eliminating the hearings backlog is a moral impera- 
tive. Despite the additional workloads caused by the economic downturn, we have 
adjusted to changed circumstances and are still on track to eliminate the hearings 
backlog by 2013. Although it is difficult to project with precision, we believe we may 
receive approximately 50,000 more hearing requests in FY 2009 than in FY 2008. 
We have already taken preparatory actions in anticipation of this surge in hearing 
requests. We have moved to improve our processes, add new staff, and utilize new 
technologies. 

Through the hard work of our employees and with the support of Congress, we 
are making positive strides toward driving down the hearing backlog and providing 
Americans with disabilities the prompt service they deserve. In fact, we have al- 
ready seen a slight reduction in pending hearing cases. These cases have dropped 
in the past two months. Furthermore, in the spirit of the President’s directive for 
transparent government, we will post the backlog numbers on the internet quarterly 
along with a clear explanation about the hearing backlog. 

In May 2007, I announced my plan to eliminate the backlog of hearing requests 
and prevent its recurrence. This backlog reduction plan centers on: 

• fast-tracked initial determinations; 

• improving hearing office (HO) procedures; 

• increasing adjudicatory capacity; and, 

• increasing efficiency with automation and improved business processes. 

Earlier, I discussed our initiative to fast-track initial cases. I will now highlight 
some of the key components of the plan’s other three elements. 

Improving Hearing Office Procedures 

We remain committed to improving our hearing office procedures. We have signifi- 
cantly reduced the inventory of the most aged cases, those that have been pending 
the longest. Clearing these cases normalizes our hearing work flow and more impor- 
tantly, claimants who have waited far too long for a hearing decision finally receive 
one. We defined aged cases in FY 2008 as those cases that would be at least 900 
days old by the end of that fiscal year and cleared all but 281 of the more than 
135,000 we identified. For FY 2009, we raised the bar and redefined aged cases as 
those cases which will be at least 850 days old by the end of this fiscal year. There 
were 166,838 aged cases at the beginning of FY 2009, and we are ahead of our tar- 
get and are more than halfway toward clearing all of them. We are looking to con- 
tinue to attack the aged cases, and our probable goal for FY 2010 is to work the 
825-day-old cases, approximately 179,000 cases. 

We are also finding ways to expedite favorable decisions. We reinstituted the At- 
torney Adjudicator program to allow our most experienced attorneys in appropriate 
cases to make on-the-record, favorable decisions without a hearing. This program 
brings eligible applicants onto the disability rolls more quickly than if they had to 
wait for a hearing. Through the first five months of FY 2009, Attorney Adjudicators 
had issued 13,462 favorable decisions and are on target to meet our year end goal. 
We have also instituted a DDS remand process, special Federal Quality Reviewer 
screening units, and a Medical Expert Screening process to help identify cases that 
may be allowed without the need for a hearing. 

Increasing Adjudicatory Capacity 

We are working to maximize our ability to issue decisions at any given point in 
the disability process. In collaboration with State DDSs, we are using the informal 
remand process to send pending cases, which have been profiled as likely to be al- 
lowed, back to the DDS for review and possible favorable determination. As a result 
of this initiative, we were able to dismiss 16,838 requests for hearing due to favor- 
able DDS decisions in FY 2008. We are on target to meet our year-end goal for DDS 
remands. All States are now able to process electronic informal remands, which will 
enable us to more easily transfer these cases to the DDSs. 

Our first National Hearing Center (NHC) is performing well. Located in Falls 
Church, Virginia, the NHC plays a crucial role in increasing our adjudicatory capac- 
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ity and giving us the flexibility to address the areas of highest pending without 
waiting years to build or expand hearing offices. For example, transferring cases to 
the NHC from some of the offices with the highest number of pending cases has 
contributed to an improved average processing time in the hearing offices in At- 
lanta, Georgia; Cleveland, Ohio; and Flint, Michigan. The ALJs in the NHC hold 
hearings remotely using video conferencing and provides us the flexibility to better 
balance pending workloads across the country. In FY 2008, the NHC issued 2,151 
decisions. We will open another NHC site in Albuquerque, New Mexico this month 
and plan to open one in Chicago in the upcoming months. We also plan to open a 
site in Baltimore early next fiscal year. 

We are also working with the General Services Administration (GSA) to expedite 
opening 10 new hearing offices. (See Appendix B for a map of the planned hearings 
offices.) We are adding centralized centers for case pulling and decision writing in 
the regional offices to more quickly accommodate our needs. 

We are also hiring new employees. In FY 2008, we hired and trained 190 ALJs 
We have received a new certificate of eligible ALJ candidates, and we expect to hire 
157 new ALJs this year. We have already hired 140 new support staff in our hear- 
ing offices so far this year, and expect to hire over 700 additional support staff. This 
hiring will allow us to achieve a national average ratio of about 4.5 support staff 
to every ALJ. 

We are on target to eliminate the hearings backlog by 2013. We expect to 
reduce the number of pending hearings to 466,000 by FY 2013, which is the 
number of cases we will have when we reach our goal of an average proc- 
essing time of 270 days. We are focused on hiring enough ALJs and support 
staff to achieve these goals given our current receipt and productivity pro- 
jections. Our current estimate is that we will need 1,400 to 1,450 ALJs to 
achieve our goals, and we are expanding our physical infrastructure, to the 
extent we can, so that we can reach that level. We expect to hire 208 ALJs 
in FY 2010, while maintaining a national average ratio of about 4.5 support staff 
per ALJ. We will continue to work with GSA Headquarters and the Regional GSA 
offices to ensure we have adequate space to handle this significant increase. 

Finally, we are seeking to increase our adjudicatory capacity by ensuring that our 
ALJs are providing the service the public deserves. At the beginning of FY 2008, 
our Chief ALJ issued a letter asking all ALJs to strive to issue 500 to 700 legally 
sufficient decisions a year. About 50 percent of full-time experienced ALJs are meet- 
ing this expectation. Productivity in our Office of Disability Adjudication and Review 
(ODAR) increased substantially for two consecutive years, in FY 2007 and FY 2008. 
In FY 2008, ODAR conducted nearly 15,000 more hearings than in FY 2007; aver- 
age dispositions per ALJ also increased. But we were not able to sustain that level 
in the first few months of FY 2009 due, in part, to the hiring and training of a large 
number of new ALJs late in FY 2008. It takes about 2 years to fully train and men- 
tor newly hired ALJs and support staff. Thus, we expect these new judges to become 
increasingly productive throughout the year, and we have already seen a significant 
improvement in productivity in both January and February. 

The increase in adjudicatory capacity at the hearing level will generate increased 
workloads at the Appeals Council. To address this rising workload, we will hire ad- 
ditional administrative appeals judges and support staff for the Appeals Council, 
and make additional overtime available. In FY 2009, we expect to add a total of 135 
new staff at the Appeals Council, while replacing losses due to attrition. 

Automated / Improved Business Processes 

We have also taken steps to “work smarter.” In FY 2008, we made significant 
progress in eliminating the remaining backlog of paper folders and transitioning to 
an electronic environment. 

We are preparing more cases for hearing (“pulling cases”) this year. This increase 
in cases ready for hearing will give the ALJs more cases to hear and decide. 

We are expanding the use of video equipment and have initiated the Representa- 
tive Video Project. Under this project, representatives of disability claimants may 
use their personal equipment to participate in hearings from their own offices. We 
are using desktop video units in claimant-only hearing sites in addition to the tradi- 
tional video equipment used in hearing offices. 

We will be implementing an in-line quality review of the claim file, scheduling 
process, and decision writing to ensure timely and legally sufficient hearings and 
decisions. 

To balance pending workloads nationally, last fiscal year we realigned service 
areas and moved workloads from regions with heavy workloads to regions that had 
the capacity to process additional work. We continue to monitor our workload num- 
bers and make additional adjustments as needed. 
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Our plan is working — we have improved our hearing level performance. In FY 
2008, we had an impressive 5 percent increase in our hearing dispositions and made 
important gains in reducing aged cases and average processing times in the most 
backlogged offices. But for the increase in filings due to the economic downturn, the 
number of pending cases would have dropped for the first time this decade. How- 
ever, because of the increased workloads, we ended up with a 14,000 case increase 
in pending cases. Yet, this is well below the annual increase of 70,000 cases we have 
seen in the years preceding the hearing backlog reduction plan. 

So far in 2009, our pending level rose in first 3 months, but dropped by 1,294 
cases in January and by another 1,719 cases in February. Our pending level is cur- 
rently up 4,700 cases over the level at the end of FY 2008. If we continue our 
present concerted effort, combined with the increased productivity of our recently 
hired judges, I am hopeful we can drive the hearings backlog downward this fiscal 
year. 

We have a unique opportunity to significantly improve our service to our dis- 
ability claimants. Taken together, our initiatives address every aspect of the hear- 
ings backlog problem. If all of these initiatives are successful, there is light at the 
end of the tunnel. 

Improving Retirement and Other Core Services 

We simplified our policies, improved our technology, and automated business proc- 
esses to deal with our other significant workloads. As the Government Account- 
ability Office recently indicated in its January 2009 report on service delivery and 
the baby boomer retirement wave, our agency’s service delivery has suffered because 
funding has not kept up with increasing workloads. The only way we have managed 
to hold our own is by offering the public the option of secure, user-friendly, elec- 
tronic services. 

Perhaps the most dynamic and successful model illustrating how we plan to im- 
prove service in the future is our Ready Retirement project. In FY 2008, we began 
putting the key features of this transformational initiative into place by simplifying 
and further automating the processing of online retirement applications. We will 
continue to implement this initiative over the next few years using a multi-faceted 
approach: simplified enrollment, streamlined adjudication, and public education. 

The first key feature of Ready Retirement focuses on simplified enrollment. In De- 
cember 2008, we introduced a new Internet application (iClaim) for retirement, dis- 
ability, and aged spouses benefits. The new online claims application asks claimants 
questions that are pertinent to their own personal situation, relies on information 
already housed within our records, and contains navigational tools that make the 
application easy to use. As a result, iClaim not only simplifies the current process, 
but also shortens the time it takes to file online and eliminates the need for most 
online filers to visit their local field office. We have had incredible success with our 
launch of the iClaim media campaign featuring our spokesperson Patty Duke. 

The simplified enrollment process also hinges on efforts to update our policy. After 
thorough study, analysis, and vetting with agency components, we have simplified 
a number of policies that support Ready Retirement and other online initiatives. Fu- 
ture releases of iClaim will include authentication protocols to provide two-way on- 
line communication with online applicants while safeguarding personally identifi- 
able information. We also are exploring new data exchanges and matching agree- 
ments to verify claims information online. 

Our efforts to streamline policy apply to both online claims and claims filed in 
person. For example, we know there have been concerns about our policy on advis- 
ing claimants about their options for electing when to start receiving benefits. Our 
policy instructs employees to discuss all benefit types for which a claimant may be 
eligible, including options for when to start receiving benefits and does not prohibit 
employees from advising claimants about their benefit election options. The same 
policy holds true for Internet claims: claimants who file online have access to agency 
publications that explain all factors that they should consider when deciding when 
to retire; these publications also explain what other types of benefits are available 
to the claimants. Employees processing these online applications screen for other po- 
tential entitlements and contact claimants to discuss these and month of election 
options if there are questions. 

Our current version of iClaim, which is similar to our prior Internet application, 
currently requires manual review and adjudication because it does not take into ac- 
count certain factors, such as non-service months, protective filing, and retroactivity 
when presenting month of election options to claimants. I am excited to announce 
that in May 2009, we are introducing a new version of iClaim that will offer election 
options to claimants filing online based on all of these factors. This new version of 
iClaim will give online filers additional support and will reduce the need for employ- 
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ees to contact them. Our employees will continue to contact claimants as necessary 
to ensure that their benefit elections are clear and that accurate determinations are 
made. 

The second key feature of Ready Retirement is streamlined adjudication. The 
claims adjudication process includes many determinations, and the streamlined ad- 
judication model is the next step in automating some of these manual decisions. All 
retirement applications require some manual processing, but streamlined adjudica- 
tion will automate parts of the process. This automation will provide valuable effi- 
ciencies and administrative savings, while increasing our ability to provide a fully 
electronic claims process to the public. Improvement in adjudication will be imple- 
mented only after there are safeguards in place to protect applicants’ rights to all 
the benefits to which they may be entitled. 

Finally, the last key feature, and really the foundation, of Ready Retirement is 
public education. Through our financial literacy campaign, we are educating the 
public about making an informed decision as to when to begin receiving retirement 
benefits. 

In the past year, we implemented several educational tools. We introduced an on- 
line Retirement Estimator to enable the public to get immediate and personalized 
benefit estimates, and we created a new fact sheet and accompanying podcast titled, 
“When to Start Receiving Retirement Benefits.” We also revised the Social Security 
Statement to provide more information to younger workers. For every Statement 
sent to a worker aged 25-35, we now include an insert called “What young workers 
should know about Social Security and saving.” This new supplement provides addi- 
tional information about retirement planning and includes a chart showing how 
much difference just a little bit of saving can make. 

Our Internet services took top honors on the American Customer Satisfaction 
Index (ACSI) scorecard for the fourth quarter of FY 2008. The ACSI tracks trends 
in customer satisfaction and allows Federal agencies to benchmark their perform- 
ance against comparable best-in-class entities. Our Retirement Estimator and 
iClaim applications were the highest scoring applications in the ACSI’s “top per- 
formers” category. 

The public has responded enthusiastically to the new iClaim process. So far this 
year about 33 percent of our retirement applications have been filed online, up from 
only 10 percent just 2 years ago. Taken at face value, this increase alone is impres- 
sive. But to truly understand the importance of Ready Retirement for our field oper- 
ations, let me explain to you what just one aspect of service in the field would look 
like today if Ready Retirement did not exist. 

In the first quarter of FY 2009, 161,000 applicants started their retirement appli- 
cations online. Without Ready Retirement, those claimants would have visited their 
local field offices or filed by telephone, if all of these claimants had filed in their 
local field office, we estimate wait times would have increased by 5 percent and 
busy signals by 6 percent. 

We will continue to analyze customer satisfaction and the performance and 
usability of iClaim. It is more critical now than ever that we are able to continue 
to fund this important project. As I mentioned earlier, recent projections show that 
we now expect to receive over 300,000 more retirement claims in FY 2009 compared 
to FY 2008. We must, to the greatest extent possible, push forward with our efforts 
to automate these applications. If our Ready Retirement initiatives are successful, 
we will not only be able to more efficiently and effectively handle the increase in 
applications from both baby boomers and the economic downturn, but also we will 
be able to expand these new processes to automate and streamline other high vol- 
ume workloads. 

Protecting America’s Investment 

We are proud of all of our recent accomplishments, and I expect our momentum 
will continue. The additional funding in the ARRA together with our FY 2009 appro- 
priation puts us in a much better position to deal with our fraying infrastructure 
and the current service challenges created by the economic downturn. 

Use of American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 Funds 

Our NCC houses data critical to providing outstanding service and to paying ben- 
efits promptly and accurately. Because the NCC is over 30 years old, it will soon 
no longer be capable of supporting the growing demands of our computer systems 
and computer-based services. Replacing the NCC will allow us to provide service 24/ 
7 and avoid outages and slowdowns that disrupt service delivery. 

Now that we have the ARRA funding, we are continuing to work closely with the 
GSA — which manages federal construction projects — on all aspects of the pre-plan- 
ning for the new NCC. The formal planning process with GSA will include formu- 
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lating criteria for the new data center, selecting a site, and developing a detailed 
construction timeline. In consultation with us, GSA will be responsible for com- 
pleting most of these steps. 

The ARRA also calls for a one-time payment of $250 to certain Federal bene- 
ficiaries, including Social Security and SSI beneficiaries and provides the adminis- 
trative funding necessary to ensure that these critically needed payments are in- 
fused into the economy as quickly as possible. We are on track to make these pay- 
ments in May, ahead of the statutory deadline. 

The ARRA also provides an additional $500 million to process our rising retire- 
ment and disability workloads, as well as the backlogs resulting from the economic 
downturn, and to invest in related information technology projects. Unlike annual 
appropriations, which must be used within a fiscal year, we will be able to use this 
$500 million over the next 18 months. 

Use of FY 2009 Appropriation 

We are handling workloads far above what we anticipated just 6 months ago. Our 
full year appropriation, which supplies $126.5 million more than was included in 
President’s FY 2009 budget, as well as the additional funding in the ARRA, will 
allow us to invest in information technology, to hire 5,000 to 6,000 new employees 
before the end of the year, and to allot additional overtime to process critical work- 
loads. In addition to replacing all of our losses in FY 2009, we will assign new em- 
ployees to our front-line operations where they will have the greatest impact — ap- 
proximately 1,200 employees to our field offices, 900 employees to our hearings of- 
fices, and 600 employees to State DDSs. 

Hiring new employees is critical to us, but operating under a continuing resolu- 
tion, as we have this year, has impeded our ability to bring on new hires and have 
them fully productive before the end of the year. (See Appendix C for the effect of 
continuing resolutions on staffing trends.) 

Unfortunately, our new employees will not have an immediate impact on our cur- 
rent or backlogged workloads as hiring and fully training new employees is a 
lengthy and resource-intensive process. Hiring requires posting vacancies, reviewing 
applications and resumes, conducting interviews, conducting background checks, 
and offering positions. Often, new employees must relocate to their duty stations or 
give their employers sufficient notice so that they can seek a replacement. 

Once they report to work, training lasts from 13 to 17 weeks because of the com- 
plexity of our programs. After this initial training, new employees are assigned a 
mentor to act as a resource and to assist in learning the intricacies of processing 
our work. This “on-the-job” training for new employees typically lasts a full year. 
At the end of the year, though not fully proficient in all parts of the job, these em- 
ployees would be making a significant contribution to workload processing. The time 
spent mentoring, however, reduces the time our more experienced employees have 
to process their own work. When we have significant increases in staffing levels, the 
time put into training and mentoring result in reductions in productivity in the 
short run. 

Our Commitment for the Upcoming Year 

We made a commitment to the American public to work down the hearings back- 
log. We continue to improve productivity each year and to process more work. In 
FY 2009, we plan to process over 300,000 more retirement claims, 30,000 more ini- 
tial disability claims, and approximately 70,000 more hearings than in FY 2008. The 
additional funding will also help us handle increasing visits to our field offices and 
calls to our 800-number. 

The FY 2010 President’s budget proposes an increase of 10 percent above the FY 
2009 level. This amount includes resources to increase our staffing levels in FY 
2010, which will enable us to further increase our productivity. 

Stewardship & Program Integrity Work 

Preserving the public’s trust in our programs is one of the key aspects of our 
Agency Strategic Plan. We take pride in our ability to protect and carefully manage 
the resources, assets, and programs entrusted to us. We must ensure that we pay 
beneficiaries the correct amount of benefits and that they continue to be entitled to 
those benefits. Due to the budget constraints and increasing workloads, however, we 
have been forced in recent years to scale back these program integrity efforts. Our 
primary program integrity tools are CDRs and redeterminations of income and re- 
sources in the means-tested SSI program. The FY 2010 President’s Budget includes 
$759 million for our program integrity efforts, an increase of $255 million from FY 
2009. This will allow us to complete a total of 794,000 CDRs, of which 329,000 will 
be full medical CDRs, and 2,322,000 SSI redeterminations. This funding will ensure 
that taxpayer dollars are being spent properly in the major entitlement programs. 
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Continuing Disability Reviews 

We conduct work and medical CDRs to determine whether or not beneficiaries 
continue to meet the definition of disability. We initiate CDRs based on work activ- 
ity when a beneficiary voluntarily reports that he or she is working, when wages 
are posted to a beneficiary’s earnings record, or when a beneficiary has completed 
a trial work period. In FY 2008, we conducted about 170,000 work CDRs, which re- 
sulted in cessation determinations in 850 cases. 

Generally, the law requires us to conduct medical CDRs on a periodic basis to en- 
sure that only those who continue to be disabled receive benefits. We conduct med- 
ical CDRs using one of two methods. We periodically review cases when we expect 
that a beneficiary’s condition will improve, and we have a DDS perform a full med- 
ical review. We also conduct medical reviews when we receive voluntary or third- 
party reports of medical improvement. In some cases, we send questionnaires to 
beneficiaries, whom we have identified using a statistical model, and evaluate their 
responses to determine if they remain disabled. 

In FY 2007, we began using a new statistical model to select cases with a higher 
likelihood of medical improvement. That year, we processed 747,170 periodic med- 
ical CDRs of which 189,955 required full medical reviews. We spent $281 million 
to process these CDRs. Of the CDRs processed, we notified 52,490 beneficiaries that 
we would be ceasing their benefits because they no longer met our definition of dis- 
ability. We estimate that, after all appeals are exhausted, we will stop paying bene- 
fits to about 36,000 beneficiaries, along with their eligible dependents. We estimate 
that the present value of future benefits saved from this activity is $3.3 billion. His- 
torically, the ratio of program savings to administrative costs for these cases is 
about $10 to $1. Fluctuations in the year-to-year savings-to-cost ratio may occur, 
however, due to changes in the distribution of CDRs processed under the disability 
or SSI programs and the percentage of cases where there is a high likelihood of 
medical improvement. 

Since FY 2002, however, we have processed fewer CDRs than come due in each 
year because of limited funding and the need to balance our service and stewardship 
efforts; we continue to face a significant backlog of initial claims and hearing re- 
quests. (See Appendix E for CDRs processed over the last several years.) 

In FY 2008, we processed 240,000 full medical CDRs, an increase of about 50,000 
over FY 2007. The FY 2009 Omnibus Appropriations Act provides an upward ad- 
justment to the discretionary caps to fund program integrity activities such as 
CDRs. At this level, we will be able to process 329,000 full medical CDRs this year, 
an increase of 89,000 compared to FY 2008. Despite these increases, at the end of 
FY 2008, we had a backlog of 1.4 million full medical CDRs, and we project the 
backlog to grow by another 100,000 to 150,000 in FY 2009. 

SSI Redeterminations 

We must also ensure that we pay SSI in the correct amounts. Due to the com- 
plexity of the SSI program and the large number of factors that can affect a recipi- 
ent’s eligibility and payment amount, these redeterminations can be particularly 
challenging. One of the ways we ensure accurate payments is by periodically com- 
pleting redeterminations to review all the non-medical factors including income, re- 
sources, and living arrangements of SSI eligibility, such as resource and income lev- 
els and living arrangements. Based on this review, we determine whether a recipi- 
ent is still eligible and still receiving the correct payment amount. 

There are two types of redeterminations: scheduled and unscheduled. Except for 
certain institutionalized recipients, we periodically schedule all recipients for a rede- 
termination at least once every 6 years. Moreover, using a statistical model to esti- 
mate the likelihood of overpaying SSI recipients, we target the most error-prone 
cases each year. We conduct unscheduled redeterminations on an as needed basis 
when recipients report, or we discover, certain changes in circumstances that may 
affect the SSI payment amount. 

In FY 2008, we conducted 1.221 million SSI redeterminations. We estimate that 
these redeterminations will produce $2.1 billion in retroactive payment recoveries 
and ongoing payment reductions. If we had the resources to conduct SSI redeter- 
minations on all SSI recipients, approximately $5.7 billion in recoveries and ongoing 
payment reductions would accrue. In FY 2009, we expect to conduct 1.7 million SSI 
redeterminations, an increase of nearly 500,000 compared to last year. 

Future Program Integrity Work 

In short, we know our program integrity workloads are critical to ensuring well- 
run programs and accurate payments, but our ability to carryout such workloads de- 
pends upon resources including the availability of trained staff to do this work. With 
the additional funding we are receiving in FY 2009, we will perform more CDRs and 
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SSI redeterminations. For FY 2009, we plan to process 329,000 medical CDRs and 
1.711 million SSI redeterminations, an increase of 89,000 and 490,000, respectively, 
from FY 2008 levels. Even with these increases, we still processed fewer program 
integrity reviews than we did earlier in this decade. Due to the tight budgets of the 
recent past, we had to make tough choices between service to the public and stew- 
ardship efforts. We believe that we are beginning to reverse the overall decline in 
program integrity reviews, and we expect further increases in FY 2010 because of 
the funding included in the President’s FY 2010 budget proposal. 

Highlights of our Plan to Improve Service Delivery 

To keep pace, we know we have to modernize the way we do business, and we 
are making great strides to do so. We are searching for additional policies we can 
streamline, technologies that we can introduce or improve, and business processes 
that we can restructure or automate. Below are some of the innovations that we 
plan for the future. Without sufficient and timely funding, some of these innovations 
may be difficult to implement. 

Service Oriented Architecture 

Historically, our systems were developed at different times to meet a specific need 
that arose. This reactive process resulted in a collection of technologies rather than 
a cohesive, fully integrated system. Our current strategy introduces seamless Serv- 
ice Oriented Architecture (SOA) to replace our aging online and in-office benefit ap- 
plications. We will build our information services so that the core data and compo- 
nents can be shared rather than duplicated in many different systems. Without the 
need to consider multiple stove-piped systems, systems development of new business 
processes under SOA will be more efficient. 

Disability Direct 

Although still in the planning stages, the Disability Direct initiative will automate 
the processing of online disability claims resulting in a much more efficient route 
from application to payment. It will improve the online disability claim and appeals 
process by collecting information once and re-using it rather than requiring appli- 
cants to complete the same information repeatedly, which will help offset our labor- 
intensive disability workload. This streamlined process will provide more time for 
employees to handle other workloads and help with field office and telephone traffic. 
It will also fulfill the public’s expectation of convenient, effective, and secure elec- 
tronic service delivery options. 

Quick, Simple, and Safe SSN 

We are developing strategies and an implementation plan for reducing Social Se- 
curity number related workloads so that we can improve service to the public while 
maintaining the integrity of the SSN. The goal of the Quick, Simple, and Safe SSN 
initiative is to find new ways to assign SSNs, update SSN information, and issue 
replacement Social Security cards using efficient and secure methods. 

Additional Social Security Card Centers 

In addition to the seven current Social Security Card Centers, we plan to open 
four additional centers: two in Houston, Texas, one in Minneapolis/St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, and one in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Telephone Infrastructure and Automation Improvements 

We handle over 57 million calls on our national 800 number each year. The un- 
derlying telephone system structure is antiquated so we must make infrastructure 
improvements to ensure that our telephone service is convenient, accessible, and ef- 
ficient. 

Over the next several years, we are replacing nearly all of our phone systems with 
Voice-over Internet Protocol (VoIP) technology. A project of this scope is initially 
costly, and we have moved cautiously so that we can address concerns that inher- 
ently arise with any new system. We believe the end result will improve customer 
service and lower long-term costs. 

VoIP gives us flexibility to route calls from busy sites to less busy sites when nec- 
essary. We also will be able to collect management information that will allow us 
to identify and make adjustments to improve service including some customization 
like language preference that may be prevalent in certain geographic locations. 

We plan to continue to add automated applications that are responsive to the 
public’s needs. Callers who use our automated services can conduct a variety of 
transactions as well as listen to a variety of informational messages addressing fre- 
quently asked questions. Improving our telephone operations will allow callers the 
convenience they want while freeing us to work more complex workloads. 
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SMART Service 

After visiting several field offices, in January 2008, I asked my staff to examine 
our field office layouts and develop ways to improve field office reception areas so 
they are more efficient for conducting business. The ultimate goal of this initiative, 
known as Space Modernization and Reception Transformation Service (SMART 
Service), is to lay the groundwork for the “SSA Office of the Future.” In our field 
offices, we are currently piloting new technology that allows us to deliver service 
to rural areas through video, the public people about interacting with our agency 
by watching a Social Security satellite broadcast, and providing self-help computers 
to visitors who want to do business over the Internet with us but many not have 
access to a computer at home. 

Conclusion 

Next year, our agency will celebrate its 75th anniversary of providing critical 
services to nearly every American. Over the last three-quarters of a century, our 
programs and responsibilities have continued to expand. Unfortunately, for too 
many years, we have not received sufficient and timely funding to allow us to keep 
pace with our increased workloads. 

You have started to change that pattern. Therefore, once again I want to acknowl- 
edge our appreciation for the funding you provided for FY 2008 and 2009 and in 
the ARRA. We will continue to use this money to reduce our backlogs by hiring and 
training new employees and expanding our use of technology. We will also protect 
the information we house and maintain the services we provide by building a much- 
needed new National Computer Center. Of course, we will work with Treasury to 
issue the $250 one-time economic recovery payments sooner than required. I am 
acutely aware that our Nation is in economic crisis, and we take the responsibility 
associated with the Administration’s and your investment in our agency seriously. 

With your support, I am confident that we can successfully address our chal- 
lenges, but it will take several years. I am compelled to stress that we will continue 
to need timely, adequate, and sustained funding beyond FY 2009. Last year, I testi- 
fied that we were facing an avalanche of retirement and disability claims at the 
same time we were addressing large backlogs due to years of increasing workloads 
and limited resources. That situation has been exacerbated by the economic down- 
turn and we are experiencing an increase of applications over what we projected. 

We did as much as we could to be ready to act when we received our budget. We 
are currently hiring thousands of new employees who we will need to train. Many 
of them will not become proficient this fiscal year delaying the positive effect they 
will have on our workloads. Our greatest opportunity for success is directly tied to 
timely and sustained funding. 

We are committed to working with Congress and the American people to address 
our challenges and improve service for the years ahead. We are confident that with 
your support, the support of our stakeholders, and the necessary resources, we can 
achieve our goals. 
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Appendix B 

Office of Disability Adjudication and Review: Regional and Hearing Offices 
and Remote Sites 
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Chairman TANNER. I just have one question, and then I am 
sure that members will elaborate. 

You mentioned the electronic filing about 33 percent. I generally 
applaud efficiencies that can be achieved through electronic means 
otherwise. Do you have any data with regard to the error rate? Be- 
cause, as we know, when an application is not in order, then not 
only is it delayed, but it causes even more work. And so as we try 
to go and streamline the system with electronic online, et cetera, 
I think we have to be sure that the error rate is not unacceptable? 
Do you have any data on that? 

Mr. ASTRUE. We do, And I appreciate that question, because it 
is an important one. 

Our quality office has looked very carefully at the online applica- 
tions versus the applications taken in the field office, and there is 
no statistical difference between the quality of the ones done in the 
office and the ones that are taken online. To the extent that there 
is a difference, the error rate is actually slightly higher for the ones 
that are taken in the office. So we are confident about that. 

And one should also keep in mind that this is not a fully auto- 
mated process, that in every case, even on something taken online, 
there is an individual in the office who is looking at that applica- 
tion and who does call people back if there is anything on the face 
of the application that would trigger any additional interaction 
with that person. 

Chairman TANNER. One other question then. When do you ex- 
pect your plan to begin to take effect? You said 2 years ago that 
you had a plan to reduce it, and now it is as bad or maybe, in parts 
of the country, worse. With the additional revenue, can you give us 
a timeframe as to what we can expect? 
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Mr. ASTRUE. We have adjusted the planning. Clearly, with the 
sudden deterioration in the economy, we needed to go back and re- 
visit the assumptions of the original plan. And there are some 
small differences, but the big one is we need an increase in capac- 
ity. 

So when we first developed this plan and when I first testified 
before this committee, we had embraced the figure of 1,250 admin- 
istrative law judges as what we needed to drive the backlog down; 
and we were down at one point to just barely over 1,000. In order 
to meet the targets for driving the backlog down over the next 4 
years, we are going to need more capacity. So we are targeting 
1,400 to 1,450 judges. 

Right now, the budget assumption is that when we finish the fis- 
cal year 2010 hiring — assuming we get the appropriation that we 
hope from the Congress consistent with the President’s budget and 
that we expand our space quickly enough — we will have enough 
space for the hiring of the new judges. Now it is a close call that 
we will be getting as much as we need for fiscal year 2010, but we 
are working hard on that. But if we hit the mark on the appropria- 
tion, we hit the mark with the GSA work, we should have, I be- 
lieve, 1,452 judges at the end of that hiring. 

We lose about 60 judges a year to attrition, and the losses are 
not even over the course of the year. The departures tend to be to- 
ward the end of the year. So we will actually be momentarily over 
that target at the end of the hiring if everything goes according to 
the projection, and we need that additional capacity to hit the origi- 
nal goals. Otherwise, we are not going to make it. 

Chairman TANNER. The judges are fine. What about the staff 
assistants that prepare the cases? The judges — that is a problem, 
too, I am told. 

Mr. ASTRUE. It is indeed. And we will have a higher support 
staff ratio than we have had during most of this decade. We are 
targeting not only a national average of 4.5 per ALJ, but we are 
trying to keep to a floor of 4. There has been, in my judgment, too 
much variation in hearing office support from hearing office to 
hearing office. So, in addition to taking it up a tick to the 4.5, we 
are going to try to keep a floor of 4. 

Again, a couple of people will leave. The numbers will vary from 
time to time in offices for brief periods of time. But the goal is a 
floor of 4 and an average of 4.5, which should be adequate. 

Chairman TANNER. I may have some other questions to submit 
in writing to you. I don’t want to take too much of my time. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman TANNER. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You know, along that line, how many judges are hearing less 
than five cases a year? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Less than five cases a year? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yeah. 

Mr. ASTRUE. I don’t think any now. We had one judge that 
hadn’t heard a case in 6V2 years, and we have been working on 
counseling him. He is hearing about 50 a year now. I believe he 
is just largely allowing all those cases. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. So we don’t have anybody that is not pulling 
their weight right now? 

Mr. ASTRUE. We have certain judges pulled off for administra- 
tive work, and the president of the union by the contract is allowed 
to work full time on union business. Although, to his credit, he does 
hear some cases. 

Mr. JOHNSON. When you say “some”, how many? 

Mr. ASTRUE. I don’t know. I would have to check. We are now 
making that kind of information public which we haven’t in the 
past. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Different subject. Why did we learn just last 
year that the NCC had to be replaced? The center is apparently 30 
years old, and surely somebody told you the problems that were ex- 
isting there or were coming. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Certainly coming in I was not aware that this was 
a problem, and I was not aware that this was a problem until a 
bit into 2007. And I actually picked it up through our strategic 
planning process, where we said we have got to look at what we 
need to plan for the future, and it was clear that this was a major 
issue for us. 

It took a little while to get a handle on it. There had been a part 
of the organization that had started to look at this, and there was 
a study pending that came in in January of 2008, and it took a lit- 
tle time to push back and look at the options. Because, you know, 
the first time someone comes in and says, “I would like to spend 
three-quarters of a billion dollars for a new facility”, you don’t say, 
“Oh, fine”. So we spent several months going back and forth, seeing 
whether we could in any way extend the life of the existing facility, 
look at other options; and, finally, we came to the conclusion that 
we really did need to replace it. It took a little while. 

We communicated that to the Congress after the May 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let me interrupt you, because we understand 
what the problems are. I mean, I have seen pictures of some of the 
facilities over there, and it seems to me it is a big fire hazard. If 
that building burnt down today, if the NCC failed, what are the 
chances of you recovering the information that would be destroyed? 

Mr. ASTRUE. The chances of recovering the information that is 
destroyed are extremely high. We run backup tapes daily and take 
them to an offsite location every day except Sunday. So restoring 
the 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was told you didn’t have any backup. Where 
do you take them? 

Mr. ASTRUE. There are two types of backup here. And there has 
been confusion, even when I was talking to computer people re- 
cently, they got confused about it. And it is probably my fault in 
terms of communication. 

So there are two types of backup. There is the computer power 
that actually runs the system, and then there is the storage for the 
data. So we take the data 

Again, if I am making a technical error, we will correct this for 
the record. 

But, basically, we take the data on a daily basis, except Sunday, 
from the National Computer Center to a separate offsite location. 
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So if there is a data storage type of problem, we can restore the 
data. The data doesn’t disappear. We always have recent data. 

The issue is if there were a problem with running the National 
Computer Center. Right now, we do not have an adequate backup 
facitlity. We rely on a commercial facility in New Jersey that would 
only allow us to run most of our critical workloads at 30 percent 
capacity, so the agency would have to ration availability among the 
regions. It would be catastrophic until we came back online. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, if you copied those to discs and your com- 
puter system is so old, are there any computers that will run those 
discs after you copy them? 

Mr. ASTRUE. We can run on the commercial facility in New Jer- 
sey. The problem is our system is so huge there just isn’t a com- 
mercially available facility that has the capacity to run all the 
transactions of the Social Security Administration. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What you are saying is we would have a failure. 
Would people fail to get their checks? 

Mr. ASTRUE. All of our current beneficiearies would continue to 
receive their checks. However, there would be a delay in new bene- 
ficiaries getting their checks. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Are you confident that we have a plan in place 
to rectify that problem? And it seems to me that 2012 for Durham 
is an awful long way off, and I don’t know how long it is going to 
take us to build a new facility. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Let me give you some good news on Durham. 

I was just down at the facility about 2 weeks ago. The shell is 
up and completed. The first group of equipment is on the site and 
is being installed. It will take us about 6 months in all likelihood 
before we will get Durham up to where it will be the equivalent 
of the New Jersey facility, and then we will be adding additional 
capacity month by month after that. 

In about 6 months, month by month, it will get better than the 
status quo. It won’t be perfect. IWe are moving a little faster than 
before. I would say probably about another 18 months before we 
have Durham up to full recovery capacity. 

So with the additional resources, I have approved some amend- 
ments, some additional changes to Durham that will add capacity 
at Durham, too. So we have that coming, too. So it is getting bet- 
ter. We have to hold on for approximately 6 months, and at least 
it will be better than the status quo every month after that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman TANNER. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Dr. McDermott. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Astrue, I assume you are on the side of 
the clients in this issue. So the question I ask really, or to try to 
understand what is going on, have you spent all the money that 
we gave you last year for additional people and space? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Absolutely. We went out and we had $148 million 
over the President’s request and most of that went into backlog re- 
duction. The most expensive part of that is hiring new judges. We 
hired 190 new judges. The Inspector General at our request did a 
study of the fully loaded cost of an administrative law judge. An 
administrative law judge fully loaded is about three-quarters of a 
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million dollars a year. So you can see that for that $148 million, 
most of that went into the additional judicial capacity. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Have they been working full time for the 
last 

Mr. ASTRUE. They have. 

Again, I know this isn’t easy, so I have to plead for patience. The 
system is so complicated that it takes people a long time to become 
fully productive. 

We are thrilled by this class of judges. I think we did a better 
job in selection. We did more careful background checks. These peo- 
ple are working very hard. They are getting very high grades on 
how they are treating people. 

But in terms of productivity — I looked at the numbers just a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. After about 9 months on the job for most of them, 
they are at about three-quarters of what a more experienced ad- 
ministrative law judge does. The good news is the trend line is up. 
They are going to get there. But it is probably going to take them 
12 to 15 months before 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Isn’t the trend line about the numbers of 
days waiting is exactly the same for the last 2 years? It is over 500. 

Mr. ASTRUE. With all due respect, Mr. Chairman, we are down 
to 488, I think, right now. Again, it is not dramatically down, but 
the average processing times are down. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. The source of this data is from you guys, So- 
cial Security Administration. Those two columns over here are the 
same, basically; and I am not sure — I don’t want to argue hours or 
days or whatever, what I want to understand is what is it that 
holds up — why somebody is 75 percent productive; why not 100 
percent? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Because I think that 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. You have had a year. 

Mr. ASTRUE. The complexity of the system is mind-blowing. 
They have to learn our rules about every possible medical disease 
or condition known to man, and our systems, which take time to 
learn too, because we are increasingly automated, but the systems 
aren’t perfect yet. 

We have got terrific people. I have no qualms about the effort 
that they have put in. I think a lot of these new judges are working 
extremely hard. And almost all of them are on a satisfactory track 
of productivity. There are a couple who are having some issues, but 
it just takes time. 

And it is the same thing with claims representatives, tele-service 
representatives. They are not productive immediately. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Anybody can see the trend of the line for the 
last 8 years. You don’t have to be even close or have a reading test 
to see that trend. And the fact is that you are going to have 44 per- 
cent of your people retire by 2016. What is the planning for the fu- 
ture? Are we going to go into another climb in — because we lose all 
the people who have been there a long time and take this knowl- 
edge out the door with them, and we get these new people in that 
have to learn the system from the ground up. 

Mr. ASTRUE. And in the good news, bad news category, with the 
economy changing, the retirement rates have slowed down a little 
bit. So it does buy us a little time. 
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Again, I wouldn’t wish that on anybody who doesn’t want to stay. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. You are not wishing against Mr. Geithner 
and the President, are you? 

Mr. ASTRUE. No, no. But we are trying to hire as many people 
as fast as we can. We have broadened and moved faster our SES 
development candidate pool. We have brought 14s in for the first 
time so that we have a little bit broader pool. We will have a 
slightly younger age distribution than what we had before to try 
to maintain some continuity. 

We are doing what we can. But, at the end of the day, I can only 
hire as many people as we have the money to hire. We have moved 
extremely quickly. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. How about space? Do you have problems 
with space? Somebody says it takes 24 months to get space out of 
GSA? 

Mr. ASTRUE. It does. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. What is the reason for that? The military 
can put 500,000 people in Iraq inside of 3 months. Why can’t GSA 
move a few people and get some offices open? 

Mr. ASTRUE. I hear this with some regularity. I actually think 
the people who are working for us have made this a top priority; 
and they are trying. But we have several issues. 

First of all, we have to negotiate sometimes with as many as four 
different unions before we can go to GSA, because we have to have 
a plan that is going to work under the collective bargaining agree- 
ments. That takes some time. And then GSA has a process to try 
to make sure the bidding is fair and objective. 

The kind of space that they choose — which I don’t get to decide, 
they get to decide — makes a big difference. If they get space that 
is already existing, that fits our needs, that doesn’t have to be 
redone, then we can often beat that 24 months. But sometimes 
they build space from scratch. Sometimes they will renovate. Some- 
times they find space that is in move-in condition. 

We try to expedite this as much as we can. They have an inven- 
tory of excess space, and we have been all over that list. And we 
will sometimes change where we want to be if it doesn’t make that 
much difference, if we actually think we can get into the space fast- 
er. 

So we have moved from having too much physical space, because 
we lost so many employees that we were awash in space. When we 
all of a sudden are trying to hire 5,000, I think we are going to be 
okay for this fiscal year, but it is a potential limitation, particularly 
getting the space in the right places. Because, for 20 years — and 
I don’t know why this was true — the agency underallocated in the 
Midwest and the Southeast. And if you look at where the most 
backlogged hearing offices are, almost all of them, with all due re- 
spect to some members to whom this generalization won’t apply, 
they are mostly in those parts of the country, and that is where 
the new hearing offices are going. We are pushing to get them open 
as quickly as we can, and we hope there will not be a limitation 
next year. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you. I apologize for taking more than 
my fair share of time. 
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Chairman TANNER. We will go, with the permission of the Com- 
mittee, to two over here, since we have a great attendance this 
morning and a very highly interesting subject here. 

So may I call on Mr. Stark. 

Mr. STARK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Astrue, thank you. 

If I could just switch to a topic that has been a concern of mine 
for some time, and that is the issue of 30,000 children who receive 
SSA benefits and are in foster care. I don’t want you to go auditing 
this, but, as someone who receives this form for his own children 
each year, I am aware of how closely you keep track of what my 
children receive and what I do with that. But I am afraid that you 
don’t keep as close track of the money that these children receive. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, children who for one reason or 
another, SSI or because of disability or because of a parent who is 
disabled or dead, often receive Social Security benefits, a couple 
hundred bucks a month. And if they happen to be in foster care, 
I think it is fair to say that almost automatically this money goes 
to the State. 

And States vary in how they use that money. I suspect there are 
a few States which just dump it into the general revenue and could 
not account for the fact that it is used for these children. And there 
are arguments. Some say, why should foster children, who are enti- 
tled to a Social Security benefit because of a disability or lack of 
parenthood, have to pay out of basically their funds for foster care 
when other children don’t? And I was going to see if I could ask 
Mr. Astrue if they are doing anything to review this. 

There is a system by which the representative, I guess it is 
called, is selected. But I doubt very much if you audit the States 
to see that each kid is entitled to some of this money. And the end 
result is that these are foster children who in many cases have 
mental disabilities, other — wherein a few thousand dollars when 
they mature out of foster care could be a great advantage, either 
a way to get to college or a way to get their first apartment for 
independent living. 

And I guess my question is, are you doing anything now to study 
or consider how the States apply this money — I know California 
does a good job and other States, too. But, as I say, I think some 
States take the money and pop it into general revenue. Is there 
any program going on now in Social Security that is reviewing ei- 
ther how a representative is selected or what they do with the 
money? 

Mr. ASTRUE. We know your interest, and I think it is a fair 
point, and it is on our list to talk to OMB. They are only up for 
business recently for anything but emergency issues, and we have 
a fairly long list of things that we would like to talk to them about. 
But we are prepared to look at that. 

I think, as with all questions with rep payers, we do have to go 
carefully, because we want to make sure that we don’t discourage 
people from being rep payees or state agents. We do have difficulty 
in a lot of the country getting qualified rep payees. 

Mr. STARK. It is a very small amount for most States, but these 
are, it seems to me 

Mr. ASTRUE. Again, I give you credit for your leadership in this 
area, because you did encourage us also to talk to California about 
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the issue of seamless continuation. There were foster care children 
getting lost in the cracks when they were re-reviewed under the 
adult standards. 

Mr. STARK. When they age out. 

Mr. ASTRUE. We actually worked with Secretary Wagner in 
California on that. We have an improvement. It is a little awk- 
ward, but I think they are pretty happy with it. And we are now 
using that in other States. 

But part of what we want to do when we talk about foster care 
more broadly with OMB is to identify ways to make that a little 
bit more elegant and a little bit more efficient, too. So we are look- 
ing at that as well. 

Mr. STARK. Thank you very much. And I want to particularly 
thank your employees in both the Oakland and San Jose office for 
the wonderful service they give our — thank them for me. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Thank you. I will do. Thank you, Mr. Stark. 

Chairman TANNER. Thank you, Mr. Stark. 

Mr. LINDER. 

Mr. LINDER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Astrue, you mentioned an administrative law 
judge who in his contract doesn’t hear any cases because he is a 
labor union leader and he is full time on the labor union. How 
many are there such as that? 

Mr. ASTRUE. I believe the contract is a little complicated, but 
my understanding is that there is one who clearly does not have 
to hear cases, and that is the president of the union. 

There are, if I remember correctly — and I apologize if I don’t do 
this correctly from memory — I believe there are 125 other union of- 
ficers who at least under some circumstances do reduced time and 
how much reduced time gets a little complicated. So what I would 
prefer to do, rather than make a mistake on this, is double check 
that number and give you the full details of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement in that regard. 

Mr. LINDER. All right. Thank you very much. 

[The information follows:] 
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In Mldiiw. (we plnn is csPablith a new hearing Pflipe ui TnlaSa, Oft, *& FV 201 It, u*uch will 
nnbe uMj twimU? bundled by I he CeMibuf. Iiestfutg nffict We will tlnsely numicor ihe 
CdriHkW btirini; Lidice's Miyian And if necessary, nay mnsdes adldjcinul uses o.eos ihe 
MWAH boring tifTiee 4 f realign die CctMhu, heaimg cilice's service ,-lj. 

In FY ** pi wed iwo fcWiionUt ALJ) in ihf Columhiu faam'g nffict, bringing lhe mud 
rumberuf AUi Id 15 Thwofliin: hstphyikul rhpdCrfy for Mfr [I? Al Ja, no me cjeinnl place 
any addiliuna AlJs in Hml iifiiiv lliie fiscal wnr. Hcwovr. Ih4 hewing iitlier: ptam in lir one 
addilinnels'spfan staff posilinn Ihii fiscal year. 

AL) prcdu-cbmty in Cnlumbus ii r^ienlly ikif Ihr IcrorsS in Ihc cewnffy reMt Uee me bcfitfld 
::j i Kdirkunl rewurcES and icuph inc will >, u'.-c ihnr ptedwlivi^r 


7. !■ _™ U r wriieea leritaaaay, yau laU IbJi yam mlgbl need L.JULi C.Jf U ALJi re handle lhe 
inirnib); bnrinp luekCag. Whee Mn the IJIfiic el feneanef MiDigemeut (IJk'Mj dD In 
hrL-p VI, 1 1 bln ALbT 

The Coeran in inner rMemly tpoki-ir lengdi wAhOFM :)ikcsm Hery ibnuLEbjeshcei-ierm 
icvblen; in (tiring Al Js And av hiiiQ-isir;. imwi, and ukccuii ihc jcgislE: nf AfUi be 
n-rrcthn.l :« mu as |Kcnihlc 'Ilic ( jce*Mri inline r and (he DiretLcr hive a shrert enderslnndrri^ 
of dir challcnitt Ubfld miril nftHWbd +rt(l start » cnmmiimenri m eapechlinLisiy iddressirg 
IhescefnllenB!*. Tn eemDing difliip= wishfWS.1 sraffnwr (he Iasi seyend ninndis, we hive 
aiked 0PM ic tiiikc liner casiigea u> ibc seltedule far ALJ Ecnilictr-k'ji to belter rx'si cur needs. 

Vind.dpy riliiihciJ Le reglEUd cr-iliyitlc AU Eaniiajies d> raid mini sie raia die rs ami mlien 
if. 3>:ilX iiid joI. g. neav names^ On v lurch 6. 2WH, we mriced a nriilicale of c ipiblr ALI 
cindidmes. 
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Settml. uwhticsltrttd OFMorour pUfl » hire 4W AfJl witch would Wngihe rood uj 
MSIMUs Tb nddiliun, rdhe* iwmart would hll* AUo fwa *e m»c newsier. Wehnwe 
nlrcpjy renmsupd irnl ObttTfttd i=Tlirfc#s with CnOu jfi htihly-ijuifalied candiduei in enable ua 
hr hire hImiC lalr'ut Hie dOG IVe will ivdL.:i_e Til wmi nllfc OPM US ensure ihlL Cll ononpdinp 
basil die AL3 iegjner tormina endup h qualified tzndidercs la meet out needs 

llih-j, ^cusk:d OPM la retreah the register rut Inter :hm November a fe»ch year. Doxn^eu 
wnuld jJxc^ us is hiK AUs usrly in a fiscal year and ensure :hn die nnM>-hired AJJs er 
procjcir. t ■jmtupha greater ponijoa a fihaL fiscal year lhan if w hud to hire Al.Js. lalcrin IheJL 
fisnil year 

Firnlly, OPM has ihe authority, where epprcedEoe under Ihe applicable KaJjuJtory and recuklcry 
ixibeiu, In irronl dull rampmsaliun waivm so Ihii. ajDwftnis may in ircmpkijml wifhaii 
salary oIBci OPM rownlly £h« in dind ariStfen*nie*i w$i**f iiihoSiy Ibf *pe-aific WlWlan- 
b*iiy*l pSilWnl wftfch su»<*i the w«rt sil die AT Jt. The audtnriiy capses. llecennher 3 1. 
2010, and il 10 be uirf W rocti HtfTini -seed* reined KMhe Amend** Heeovei> end 
Rdn^nwifl AvI- UmfcT pw du»J nrfbj<iuibp«* waiver amhiuiry, ((employed anmminia. a>-st 
perfbrm dmi« ihii dirttll J Of indiieedy eedliM ihe disahlluj- and eeilremem claims (iKklogs. 

A limuiivcly, iltey rtai train ted meteor recently hired, neisdLjpod, or promoted staff wto 
performs those dimes. DPM previously Pis pranled. duel cnmpinsalian waiver auihrdiy bo 
reenvpJoy reared Aids under Epproprialt circumslcnces. 

*. Are clectraate dkuhlltty folders being used bf ill oMbe beiritg adfir«? W**ld inu hj 
etaat Ibe uie of wuhnaLify, specilfeallv the use nf BMLpufrn, is ■ (c merrliine *f (hr 
Il-clii tags business pi oeeis? Are <B Judges ranpuler lisente? If n-:1, bow mia> urb'c and 
wbir Impoet dnti Lbls fuse nu rbe rest nl (be employees in rhil jucipe' * WflreT Wbife 
h'linv. u : nr rr. brlap these Jadpes mrc Ihe 2 Lv rebbary? 

Yes, i.il hewing nriioeg u»e deeunnle i! ™hllith bkkm. Kieecoble Iblders prnvid; reliable 
^e«Mihih:y mid Jli >* Ka ihok- elfle±Mii wnceklaiii pAAiMJbg. as work tab he maved. 
'teanileHly* htsoeg. onmpnnebis. Ls recome ooa’duedlv clear dun.t j our response la H jtcl’c 
KL diHliiihdi muulnusg. eleoirauc nnherihan paper files was erDuch m a re efftci ert, and sifsr. 
•my in dn ii-\:’i=ki. '#l hnuse ihe eleeironr: fifes on remaie servers away frem afTice 
Incailons. v/hene ealunlly or euiural disasters miy deratpe them. 

Our ragdojeti mor bave eerlnjn cnmpukr skills la fc^diitn in iba el eefnmia vw* (nviiuiMMil- 
For esenple. wi usa ow Cast PiuaessinE wttl Mmmsmtni PiS provide 

inform sfian end la mm 'url. (htvui^i fbedfeaimie |Mi>ie±i piece is. All pew Al Ji reetrye 
ckrtmnio MUct Inmini jinl 10 dll judst* eecefveiS Q= mining, when we inaoduceci eleciromc 
foHm As in *tv OrfclnitfHiOh. »r ewiplcyees, intludlug, nur AUs, hive varjipg deprees nf 
| ; n :-Ti L‘i:n L_s in umb({ [hcie atCih. 

Wisn "Jk impemAiiu rallaul af Ihe sfanibr^'eoJ slwlrettiv hutinatf. proem we will proylde 
iijijji ; -rvil ■bimliMjn" in : -..nj Cinrnily wc me furveyliig ill AJ Ji as determine the level of 
eompurer peclidlercy within ihe A U corps. 7he resulrs of fhis survey will helpdelrtmivc whal 
ucd.bioral inmni r. r.ojccd in assure [her all AUs cea proPi ic-tly process our clcclrunic 
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■awiJmds. Wp do aRicr. hfi'-'Fver. Ibal judpes who idRisf w mi dktfrordc disability folders 
are iluwir^jurlic* for olairnanls. We irrrrci ivly ih'< ;_ y. steps lu e/Wiras'diis issu-c 

9- Pugr 4 iif vflur wiilkB lul imiinii inrJuilE-' mmr iflunnirtp nnmlicn ufHnl She H-o-rklniih. 
juHfiLt. t-'-ir l imih|iIl-, Ifac KHA inrili-d uliuml 1 ftllldb S-jcliil NcC-nrily rlBtnbtr* (iittflt'l 
lul yea/, which Lh *n uuijjld £ 2711 cluieai ike- uumbtr at i ern emetic ud uirvfniof claltn a >« 
|iiuL-<iicd 13.7 mJllkibh How ut uch or cbic Social bet*rldy mimber (hSr-il verl Hearten 
caseload. u SuCu/eaied. i] opposed Id L-iiCttpf illllp. a SI jail’iCilU HD placet workload? On 
(tape 21 at your lcttiDi«a>. }4't discuss bow vpu are drrrlppiAf sfrifepies Id reduce- SSN 
rtijied ikoiklonJs Please- provide moTB s pen Iks dd ihtH efforts, Indu-Jinc "bit 
r-esou/rcs they ir.iqhc free up Tor *4h*r wnrh. 

The vks" nujuriiy nf iIk- Social Sk-.iii iiy muvtber jSHtvt vbificjiicii w.irk.oad is ajscoiibJ. 
fa.iMcMr.-iAissTiiKJwh ttiulinsg. ffeiii vett ficjncii processes gctur-tie signifxoiia week fer sir 
(klj oflfcts. 

Qiiyecnly, SijIc vnif cccercls speitcies in sJL ill Stales, e*lb che jurisdictions of Ne w Yoik City, 
lIib U:AC!i« of Columbia, and I'uccie jtco, psnic pan. in the f nintcrcikin if !ViiO» (H-ABl 
procHS CAB, winch br £an m a pilol in 1 d??, alkyns pon-nK to irxjw'i SSNs Ibr ihrir 
DFaboirsas pari of the huspitel birlh re ci si rail tut pim# Appreh»w*tely GGjretechlHrKliM 
raids fur mwhims ice, HsupJ sin EAB- 

Oc QuK-k. Simple myl S*ft i)!jN irtibiine Ihewei wt u;in$ etuinminlnn in Impoave serrice bad 
free up Pk-IiI nfliuc riSfEnzCiS. Ill [Fa ■:iMiMit:u:i|-|M jtidteSS. llOlludfd 1£i CMI IbtlKlVi! BR! 

■ i v . 1 >^ i fminn for pFfhremH H SEN Cards : As inri oriltB e£Ibr1, we nre Tmtndinif 

the- UK at d ur -electronic services and date estdtaiiGei, nr- appropriate-. to mmimirc btff 
office LrafTic. For example. have veriiitoliun syalc*to svajllilfc ral data ciehnitges 
with. the Sfstes and Lfw U S militoiy. y« SuiV opniiicc art tu-liiai} eeenuers h-npiemly 
stud persons Hotair field olTim* to fcply (df rtpfatemem S«ifll Seojlij cirdi what ihey 
ewild ■rtrify lire SSWj dh-Upp nt*Wi)UidiL/ uscsea eiily. Incneisiwj fr*. use atom 
eic-ririiiiiu wnlivrtiu" syaitun mtnhl tetuli is iltcriiMd deivtind foe re pin: cittern Social 
SKUtSQt evdh- 

■ Use Vriso Cnnferwieinp T«N~cloa>: In 2Wd, wt bfenn Id ktsl the ueo of-hd wtwbwMO 
id oiler pirsiins — who would olhrewisi Into-ol lunp dHstantw to erarti S rVHJ! uIIscb — the 
convenience -or lilio^ for ngtloremeTt: SS-'J raids -'io 'Tckdi ha'A uWl vidwn insTw/siogy 
to conduct c Ini ms -no I H-eil business in the Denver mpiun lisutwr ^ jiuii^ InDtluNf 2if7!f. 
we bepen a piloL in North Q-akcte. to uw "dlrti lKhndld^J , »" SRH sp|ilicjuia<t privitrs 
ind will piimid Ihoplcd Id Wyumintiit A-SMI 2IHld In tt«toiu|ptha sufliclens infbnmtion 
» wmljsre piltt'* iwiaotu. 

■ EnfensOn-Li m Raolw^-m Cmd* IMfbrtdowdapteftiptwieiicliio wc-ttSflJtow 
spplidMtid to uniiiplrir SSN icpLuemuii: cud B^pdicHiDns onlinE. Ah;r «k hi'-c developed 
an ktHtenileiijOcs pniLfiol, we wall be bide Id issue soerte i-ircs »iwu the nn'icasl visilns 
l field otr'sec. Oerter opplioutls w.j|. sill be rrouirrd to sobmil documndaiwin by mnil or in 
person oi tt field uflice or raid renter 
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» Implemen t ii/no litre Pr^ Kb' fnr liHN Cur* : Signature proxy allows applicants far cnginil 
SSNs and replccemenl 5£>J cards w op pip far tfce card wilhnui prcvidiBg a ’uei" signarje. 
fhtEoliminaiing paper (Hrm ihc SSN application process-. The nr*, redes. prod sSN 
applieaiinn system celled ijh.AK' will uu s.*rjtfiinc praxy. We wiLl begin ih; ££NAP 
phase-in in August J&VV. Signups proxy is cmkal in the !ir.Mmt"ji:a! ut'oc lint 
eeptaecmem HSlVcirds. 

* T mr, ibAEk We me negorjnng with the Uepurnmeni nf HcmeSand 

Seaeliy flJHHi in e«pnad -jk KA5: princess, in which UhS and [he L> penmen: ml Hunt 
called enuniemiinn dun in d m»e !i !-■'■! applications ns pan of rite immigration process. 

* PgcarnhA ui frl'arfeM M mrufle.'lUvnroe. We ue luambmg tw fcisibdiiy nf 
taeccrtiiiciJIy imj og o.ieeciec SHIV cuds it iimtriogp and divnicc. If . stplemeraed, the 
privies »yhiM iii^idvr yedemPHiait «i||ie«aiiCrt |h whiefl Hum ageeciea e|(£ipM*at!y 
uulkvl information. uwh M n*« fhnn*tf , iKttWiry » ujibnis pur SSM rsWmJf. TW 
|:nnri£ wtold toptorf A# idli OFthe Hmie vim I rteCndS IgCrtiie* 

Ih. Ai l^nunmliinir, line IrniD 1 lues' priftrit} uf yowrt It ehtUrllig.01 muy uT yfillr -ciri plniiCS. 

ii pW>iplr*rt dlumly xtrvlng rhe puhbe Lu uriur In nddren ib Ihui-tailng Hohiberuf 

new and |wkJbH*d rhimi. 

+ Hoar many pepplf deliver nil reel j*rvi(* m *r^a»eT 

Pt«tTii|y, SEjSS? L-n|il:nrroi lfi peiLem iil'i.il emgfioytei'i are In dlreci seivicc puhlnm. 

r lln»r many prnplir rupiKirl |L« drtlirflriii* dlnM Mevk*? 

Wt Invr H.'JI'J eirtplnpoea (nr 1 4 percon: od' aid employees} who .lupocn ihe c.toci icivice 
(n^TCr*- 

* lin*r many people work in- Nf ndq Martr ntf 

A total nfij£34rmpkjij5r5<nr IJ pcrwnl nl'jill cmpiujen) wdtrl, iL he^ip)u*iii«. 

* IIdht many people work in Kr^MKlOrfsTS? 

A total uf 1.913 cmpkijun <0r J ptfomi orpll e«file»W) merit in fegkmil offtee*. 

* Are to< hiring I bust w hn dimity wrvr Ih* pntlir f it-.miipb lirhF office*, fcurinp 
n(fio«i p none eeaderii eto.l it Ihf aiinr rrlo 11 1 U ndqunrf te* and uf brr support 
personae!? 

Vt ctr h:Hn|j for diraul kt4w poesftkmr al * highur i*i? il>** : ? lilr 

pnsilinna Mmly-ruurpnMrteT-uipnp" liiic-. ur in :l:rrci ueulee pnaiilcns 

+ What In J IIU doing e* mure it unv oT vnur tldplniees ai [rwthihlk IK Ml hiER 1b 

[J j number oce pnoni> u no bee fiori line sa:T wbo diipcli} scr>c the public. 1 Inmever, 
ihnst from line employees ;ann.v: ponvidc Ihc besl pussiblr service wjihotiL wrTciii* 
suppoa staff la develop sh± wr- ics dc iueiy fculs nquiml lu pn the work dune tinf. in gri ii 
done mlh jpealer elTiriency S upper! slulT *ic ;riiicpl in wtr cfTnrli lu rtuniinato wnwk. 
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improve sin J edited, Linli.-Hg uift.irmlilili, sad, L'.-rlm j: development 0-1 CHIT 'jclep'jOi'C 111 J 
inufimu Kivias. Siippnn sudlf employees ihc week ic improve aur in-cdftcE service 
Ctilivts.’v bv ccndiKLihg (he ardhsis lo sceomlinr policy. establish Social Security Card 
Centers. sod provide- wit help tempulcrs and ’■idco xmte delivery SujjwI tiaP also 
conducl urr; nislni: vu lashs. ouch is proceming, penennr! aciiuns. wd-.iiy; -wlicy 
instrvrlions, uid ranyinp rul budpel CTiiihl, 

El. The inrr.mirj rrqnrrl .till nr, I iptlwlri B1L 

1 2 . While *str 5J% onhc JMA ueFT i> eligible ro verite l.y BOIT, bhv I1FM urtaaiti ladleue 
l,]Cfl fedml employ eti li|illIlJ tesrilK be re- ten :MU U iinJ 2'JLI wilt delay retirement 
due no- the (huu^. Iluv.' will [ln SHA v warklhrce he impacted'.' UDtilhmhiijf your 
biting. ptuiT Tbe e tmeni field Office MjBt^cmebt ijiacinnon President bis iidiriltd 
111 j I cbts delev provides an locreised oppoi-lujiir) for mentoring ne» «n pioyce'. Dors the 
njeuajhivt pdm tvamprovr sen-ice 'ieln-Try IrilmmE given ibe l^n^r nnnh r n nf 
experienced Miff HviiEjtdc? 

Chit M-jti-slizi sfem* iln.: ihs downward ire •£ in die U.£, economy Iil, viJ mini reel effect cb 
leiiieniti'.tt in wcekdanee. Our ret iremcm pr-j|-:cimns hive jeer, mihcji the m pec Led ranse. 
There fa re, weda nni iseicquie ihii OPM's esucnaie of deb yed retire m rots arm is Ihc Federal 
iinvfrnmes'c w!l have a lignisiLoni impoci an ear agency. 

We base uurhitinp, plans on ccrbudpel. on Iht copcctod Imi of™ - wpiklufrfj.and on llw 
wani-bcTuf employees whom pr+kipnlr will Iceir tbf 'ftTiifc *c numN>a' <■[' 

employees reliring in FT IMR £&g?*ty whipaned. so *e peevlous A years, nor 

wvritari Hwe yinitlily inemiseJ Thie yta, we plan m hire mare usnptoyees than we 

4ffll0fc*M MPa In Order to **01 O** riling work kud deaaands. 

Mentor sappers and an-the-jab training, he ivjJ ic dta success nl «ar eo Ji jpee-s We menlor all 
±ewj>-hlred esopl Jhet, aacardipg dieir needs. 

Jn FT 2W9. will bepin drtciupiiij! 1 pite* Tur tiwrurymiiiig eiilry-tvd iriining fcw dlieti 
wnisc cmplajm, Wo plm un yiiny.dilToefi iialiiing miKliliiio. uh ss Videos an tyemond. 
hanii k*nimi. Online tetwrth lnieiwiilve Videei i nii«n(. (Hit plin will iBareise ihe 
use orEMhnOlOftr IS* irtniup os well m Jddress ihe leMnlng. styles nf Imir jeneniions of 
tiiiplayeei working il aur ageney. 

IJl Slate nefirrmana aT Maine Veblaled in uievkBg lu tbe dltedlaB «f permaflnp; aaline 
eujtomer tervlae by ebirjglng ■ saijll fee Cor people who tondnve (o -reek f pte to Fier 
MnKti Is this lomeffains ihe SS,^ is conslderi**’' Wha.1 is ihe W* ^nK, pnit what 
efThoBS are job tonsid Trims, i" nlloc»iT ih» SSA'p ou™ ddivef dEtani nuieir 
Terrirt^ 

We have no ulsn tr Ihis lime Ip rrar*e fats for our pro pram -cosed- wtogi. hfl wO mtfcrSWnd 
Shsl CnnipcH mny r«td to consider Ihiv option f^r eotain eeevlaes. IVe eserefii^i ahif ge feet 
llir the week we do m eeai|taiid in noa-progyms i eguesis by third, ptiitres. soch as insunnre 
enmpmn^ reqaesung diubiliay bifbarutamor morwipe roer "an i tt-tlic si: rt &:c ini ?wnriy 
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number venfLciuacks 

Ir. addition Ip pliEing employees in leer Imlicns. we slay have h bnwi inrrj. uff inilialirc^ under 
u ray Id improsp our customer service end mekr r. more eflicwnl Thru: iuikslivta include 
Hlfbrls la fudhur auGomele compleic irerkkniJi. Id sl.rcemfinr puliuks nnJ pmwdHm, to e-rPPfc 

new end improved Inbrrrwl ted klcpbunr wi-iiec upriiwui "4 cp r= p far W Ibum- 

linu TST-das umplujnwe. Wu 3rd Afijo vf -^ mnnviiiit islweatijiei wliWn nur Mold o I rices w 
impr-^.Lr ■. iijlunur Ccrvicr: Fit Ciiiiiiplt. id ftllllt iMTiltH WtbH plnCuJ leJe'.'IsiiHU In Wjill.'p 
itrriie 10 inlonn lhe public ihnm our servon. In ether edifices, Eh: public has lhe option ic 
EOndupt hwinew ct^liri wiih a eelf-help eorthdCi rtci links ip- our Imemei Hr,' ices, either chin 
■Aiding for M qvsilHbk cmiWW* EC^Ite nepnetemcilve. Addiiiuiioilv, Video Conferencing 
Tttfctofa®, in lield uiTic&nudni ihlri piny kKHihMjVAVidMclL.iM reiiiednen- at co 
lueiimrbie, id mimic Ertiu did helps hurdle spikes tii flsfcet msdur culfit 

14. Elm* du she HSA"n ntehaalcgy udi per mployte tempi relish tuber iinllirmduFlcws? 
Air Cbri r UtfVHe] Lb II lb* 54-A 0441 Id AUlDdllH HlJli relLlll 4 411b ill tf would fnr lAlfT 
rni'utLEi bur dur in nrlicr pclDrUItt i*ce ner btc-n dor r'.’ l( »*TThi( irrlbevT Flense 
riplLin baw ■uciiOmrun requests -for 1h« Agent) ire pnsmM 

In F¥ 5WE. the lvsmc: icJnrrrielion LechnuluEy (IT5 tail p*r employe? miss S! J.7106. 1 The 
December 15. 2C0S. tanner papn , *1T Kuy Mulrics D*iH BW Ts«uiiic Summ*^" *cpo™ 
*fixb*c IT rperdiict pm 1 urnpluyvc erf li+jKl IS* ihn ir*.*MCit ittdusiry kid J24.M] ■for lhe 
banking and Rn*nw induiiry 

Wp fiKut. otic AulOmKhm eflbns on rpajor projects requiring subsiuiLoJ IT investments, such k 

f Huhinul'n^CicdiUbiliiy ClliillS.iin.'KtM, 

e tLevelnjdng wth-boied opplltcjlnni Mil" v-iL ihcreise our Db.liiv 111 proi'jde snvires- pvct :1k 
i menus, 

■ ttCiUin; ustir.Ktt processing “-hit n will irte prole dali wllmlicr. dn-vlupnicri . and 

odiudicoiion: end 

- dooelopinp hiallh intoomalion Icchnokiij in rrijurw.. pwdir. raid l*4#|s>i rwords. 

Tbe Insonnalion TkcSibIosj- Adviiorj Board (ITAB>itO*^nrjlheiiiettoy , p|T iefte*imifli 
deccsinns. Thr ITA.D is ohiired by Iht Cliid" : nlvmrii«! OHiWi' Odd li cismj'issed ntdie -Acting 
Depury Commissi anrruf Social Sesurily, lhe Chiorof ShilT. all HOJdfy O&rnmiSElfHieE-kvea 
ixBculivrs. and other expculina elidF il* ppmar^- rr^pmiihil ilic, inelude julorlilding all 
recmcsli for mdcmiiion Tho JnvihK rored tahind u pioeesi include, hui ore -nos limited to, 
rtf uni im inmsqnicni, kei jJoiive ind conn. mohdEies, ond oudil findings end retocomendep-ons. 

A rci|un.: In r iuuuHEa|on »iod* os a piopCMl. Lc-vt-sr Inel review fc-jels. knptyrt os 'parfvlio 
icomiT revleov ond evtiuiie the prcposols fee ihtu anociprad relum on vm-eilmem end Ip 
- ensure dug they will prom™ lhe poals end Dbjrelivcs in our SlnfcEk Plitf Thp pOflR*n ae**i 
pesees :ls reconurjcndelio-e: to the 11 AS for ilc- wtf¥o#tf*liOh- The ITAB meets m |eoii ftmt 
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Once ™ cocuider a. : jljii^Lli cm a^rccncri! lobt final, (Irt DOS t the NhIiOiiiiI Security 
{Jpjneil . - td dheOflfaeof Mnnn^meDl and liudget must then review ehe n|;mnicnL. 
Fmdly, the While Hmiiv tei*« Mieiiwf Ifl pfetfiM HU? such fl jjpeemeni ffl ConBf«s- If 90 , 
the Praidcm sends Ihfi ngpeemeni Id CDqgriss. 
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Mr. LINDER. Why do you need for labor unions to approve space 
with the GSA? 
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Mr. ASTRUE. The working conditions are covered under collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. So we have to, as a general matter, as 
I understand it, go through and make sure that everything in the 
proposed space is compliant with the various collective bargaining 
agreements. And, again, ODAR, where we are doing the hearing of- 
fice expansion, has all four unions that are representing ODAR. So 
it is probably more complicated at ODAR than it is at most of the 
rest of the agencies. 

Mr. LINDER. Why isn’t that just administerial duty? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Because that is the way the Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Act is written, is my understanding. We are just complying 
with the statute. 

Mr. LINDER. The Federal Labor 

Mr. ASTRUE. That is my understanding. I don’t purport to be 
an expert on it, and it does get highly technical. We have an office 
that deals with those issues. But it is my understanding that those 
are the types of issues that we are required to bargain. 

Mr. LINDER. I share Sam Johnson’s concern about your com- 
puter capabilities and the age of the technology. Have you done any 
studies as to whether it would be less expensive to outsource it? 

Mr. ASTRUE. We did. And, actually, this study was, I believe, 
commissioned under Commissioner Barnhart’s watch. There was a 
Lockheed Martin study that took a look at the options and con- 
cluded that we really needed to have our own facility. 

I think part of the issue is we have enormous constraints in 
terms of the sensitivity of the private information of the public that 
is in there. It makes it awkward to share with other facilities. We 
need a huge facility because of the scope. There just aren’t data 
centers like that sitting around. 

Mr. LINDER. You don’t think Google and Microsoft have that 
kind of capacity? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Actually, not for what we need. No, I don’t think 
so. Even the great Microsoft I don’t think has what we need on the 
shelf. 

And you know, we live in an age where it is not just the physical 
attacks of terrorists, but there is an enormous — and I don’t think 
the public really appreciates the — concerted and constant effort 
there is to commit cyber-terrorism. I don’t know whether the Com- 
mittee has had a recent confidential briefing on that issue, but it 
may be a good idea. And that also makes it very difficult to go the 
private-sector route with everything that I think we need to do in 
order to meet those kinds of defenses. I think we did make the 
right choice. 

Again, I didn’t like the answer in the beginning either; and we 
spent several months going back and forth looking at alternatives 
and seeing whether there was another way to do it. But I think we 
reluctantly concluded this was the best path forward. I know we 
got a lot of those same questions from Congress and tried to be as 
transparent as possible. We are very grateful that the Congress 
came to the same conclusion and so quickly, and it is going to make 
a huge difference for us going forward. 

Mr. LINDER. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman TANNER. Thank you, Mr. Linder. 
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The Chair will be pleased to recognize Mr. Levin. 

Mr. LEVIN. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Thank you, Mr. Levin. 

Mr. LEVIN. It is tempting for me to spend time talking about 
the problems in the district I represent, and these are immense 
problems, and we have talked about them. But I want to go beyond 
the vital local issues and get to the nub of this issue, and some of 
the discussion from the minority I think illustrates that. We have 
in recent times acted to raise the amounts of money that are avail- 
able to you, right? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Yes. In the last 2 weeks we have a real break from 
past practice, and I think it is going to make a big difference going 
forward. 

Mr. LEVIN. So let me ask you this. You have been involved in 
this work for how long? 

Mr. ASTRUE. It depends a little bit on how you look at it. Off 
and on for 30 years, probably 10 to some extent. 

Mr. LEVIN. And involved with just this government entity, 
right? 

Mr. ASTRUE. I was with HHS for 6 plus years, some of it en- 
tirely at Social Security but all that time at least partially doing 
Social Security work before I came back as Commissioner. 

Mr. LEVIN. I want to ask you this. If the organization has ade- 
quate resources, do you believe that it is able to carry out the func- 
tion of handling disability cases in an effective way? 

Mr. ASTRUE. I do. 

And let me add a couple of caveats to that. We have, I am per- 
suaded, some of the very best people in government, and I include 
the people that do the work for us in the State Disability Deter- 
mination Services. I don’t think it is a question of the people. I 
think it has been a question of the resources. 

We are facing all kinds of challenges now, particularly — you 
know, one of the things I am working very hard on — and I got bad 
news from New Jersey this morning on the way to the hearing — 
is that more and more of the Governors are furloughing DDS em- 
ployees or putting hiring restrictions on, which is crazy. Because 
we pay the fully loaded cost. We pay their salaries. We pay for the 
overhead. 

They are not saving any money by doing this to DDS employees. 
What they are doing is slowing up the processing of disability cases 
and keeping money out of their own States. And it is a real frustra- 
tion to me. Again, we have persuaded a number of Governors not 
to do this. But we had another one in New Jersey who apparently 
decided to go ahead. 

Mr. LEVIN. So you said, if the resources are there, you have no 
question about the capability of this governmental entity to do the 
job well? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Yes, that is right, sir. 

Mr. LEVIN. So what we heard earlier — and I want to look ahead, 
but this has to be very clear cut — that this institution under its 
leadership for a number of years that provided inadequate re- 
sources are essentially attacking the entity because it failed to pro- 
vide the adequate resources. What you are essentially saying — and 
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somehow it wants to hopscotch into healthcare — that SSA, you are 
not capable of doing this because you are a governmental agency. 

Who appointed you? 

Mr. ASTRUE. I was nominated by President Bush, and it was 
confirmed in the Senate in February of 2007. 

Mr. LEVIN. And we welcome your efforts. And I really think that 
those who fail to provide adequate resources should not be the ones 
who are throwing the dagger at this agency. We in the last months 
have provided more resources instead of underfunding requests 
from the Administration. At times, we have gone beyond. 

And I just say this because there is a real crisis in almost every 
place in this country. It is utterly disgraceful that people have to 
wait years — most of them clearly disabled, as it turns out — they 
have to wait years in order for a response. And the problem has 
not been because it is SSA running the show, the problem in good 
measure has been because of the failure of this institution under 
previous leadership to provide you the resources, as you say, that 
are necessary to carry out your work. 

We are going to step up to the plate, and I hope we do that on 
a bipartisan basis, and we have done that. 

Mr. Johnson has been strong. He hasn’t thrown arrows at SSA. 
He has been working with us to provide the moneys that you need. 

And the sad thing is, even though — and I finish with this — we 
provide more resources, it is going to take you years to begin to 
catch up. We have to step up to the plate here, not to try to use 
this problem as an argument over something totally unrelated. We 
will argue healthcare some other forum. We have got to give you 
the equipment, the resources, et cetera, that you need to end this 
disgrace. 

Chairman TANNER. Thank you, Mr. Levin. 

The Chair will go to Ms. Berkley, and then we are going on the 
rule of who was here when the gavel went down and then to Mr. 
Brady after Ms. Berkley. 

Ms. BERKLEY. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for calling 
on me; and it is very nice to see you again. 

Last year, I shared with you the problems that I was having in 
my district, which encompasses Las Vegas; and you were very re- 
sponsive to my concerns and my problems. As you are aware, with 
your help, Las Vegas ranked about seventh out of 143 offices na- 
tionwide last year with a wait time of about 325 days. It wasn’t 
anything to write home about, but it is far better than what has 
happened this year when we have — where we have slipped to 60th 
with a wait time of 458 days. 

I am asking you on behalf of the people I represent, and you 
know I have a very large senior population and growing population. 
And with the latest economic downturn, Las Vegas has suffered 
disproportionately; and it shows in the number of claims that con- 
tinue to rise on a daily basis. What can you do and what can I do 
to help you ensure that Las Vegas doesn’t slip any further? And 
what can we do to improve not only the quality of service but the 
number of people we have hearing these claims? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Las Vegas, as you pointed out has been one of our 
better offices. But you are also correct that there has been some 
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slippage this year. That is not uncommon. This is why it is so hard 
to keep up on space, because the demographics change so quickly. 

For the three judges who are there, you have one of the higher 
support staff ratios in the country. So I don’t think it is that. But 
I am looking at your pending — your judges are staying productive, 
but the pending is going up. It is just a function of caseload. 

So what we try to do if it gets really much worse than this, what 
we are trying to do is to take that pressure off of offices by moving 
cases electronically; and we will have substantial additional capac- 
ity in the coming months. 

The Albuquerque National Hearing Center, which is actually de- 
signed to help offices in the western part of the country, if I re- 
member correctly, should start to be operational next week. We 
have a much larger one in Chicago that will open up over the sum- 
mer, and then we will have another one in Baltimore. 

Right now, we don’t have enough capacity in that way to help out 
those offices such as yours when there is a surge in cases. We will 
have that infrastructure in place to do an awful lot better in about 
6 months. So I would say hang on. We will do the best we can. 

We will look at it as well. We are looking at a potential expan- 
sion of additional hearing offices. It may be that if these numbers 
hold up that you need at least a fourth judge and we need to look 
at the space situation in Las Vegas. I suspect that somebody has 
already done that, and I am not aware of it. So let me do this. Let 
me supply for the record a little bit more detail, but we will be on 
it. We will get back to you with more information. 

[The information follows:] 

Ms. BERKLEY. I appreciate that. 

Let me ask you something. You just stated, “if it gets much 
worse,” how much worse does it have to get to be red-flagged? Be- 
cause it is going to get worse in Vegas. It is very bad. 

Mr. ASTRUE. So I have to be candid here. Even at 364 days, 
which is the most recent month, that is still significantly better 
than our National average. 

Ms. BERKLEY. Well, I have 458 days. It was 325 days last year 
when we were seventh. We are in 60th place now with a wait time 
of 458 days. 

Mr. ASTRUE. If you just have the October numbers, those num- 
bers, for reasons I could take up the whole hearing explaining, are 
atypical. But what I have in front of me is FY09 through February, 
and what my staff is telling me is 364 days. I will check and verify 
that. 

I will be honest with you, normally 364 is not a place where we 
intervene. We still have offices with this rate that are helping out 
others around the country. But as you get close to the median, we 
start looking — and the median right now is about 488, and we start 
looking at the possibility of additional help. 

But I will be honest with you, it is not a science. It is an art. 
We are trying to do the best we can with what we have. We will 
have more ability to help offices. We should have about 30 addi- 
tional National Hearing Center judges shortly. 

Ms. BERKLEY. My time is up. Thank you very much. 

Chairman TANNER. Mr. Brady. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. 
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And before I begin my questioning, I would point out that I think 
this is a bipartisan problem. Pending cases and the backlogs have 
not materially improved over the last 2 years under Democrat con- 
trol of the House and the Senate. I think looking at Mr. Tanner 
and Mr. Johnson, we have bipartisan support for significant actions 
to reduce those backlogs and are committed to working with you 
to do that. 

I want to turn to the issue of fraud in the disability system. By 
some estimates, it may be as much as $11 billion in fraud. It is 
hard to quantify that, but that is one of the estimates. I think we 
all have a responsibility to taxpayers and the truly disabled to 
make sure these precious dollars aren’t lost to fraud and those who 
are gaming the system. Recently I had the opportunity to meet 
with the Inspector General O’Carroll down in Houston with our Co- 
operative Disability Investigative Program. I got to look at, first 
hand, the teamwork. 

On the front end of disability fraud, those who are applying for 
benefits and maybe feigning impairments, concealing medical im- 
provement, and other fraudulent activities, it seems to me, at least 
in the Houston region in Texas, there seems to be a good job — we 
do a good job of catching fraud at the front end of the disability 
system. 

On the back end, though, it appears to be just the opposite; that 
the backlog of continuing disability review, especially medical re- 
view cases, continues to grow. It is about 1.4 million today. It is 
anticipated it will grow another 100,000 to 150,000 cases next year. 
Those investigations on the back end take more time, more re- 
sources, and they are both the medical issues as well as those con- 
cealing work. At the end of the day, though, fraud occurs. 

When we do launch these investigations, as Congress did, funded 
the 7-year program from 1996 to 2002, we made progress on that, 
dedicated funding to do that. Since then, Congress has not dedi- 
cated funding to those investigations and the backlog has grown 
and the funding recoupments have decreased or leveled off. It 
seems to me that studies show that we are saving between $10 and 
$14 for every dollar we invest in those fraudulent — investigations 
of fraud. 

So the question is, Commissioner, what is the game plan for at- 
tacking that growing backlog of continuing medical reviews, dis- 
ability reviews? And what are the resources you need to success- 
fully investigate and prosecute those fraud cases? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Thank you. Two questions. Let me deal with the 
CDI cases first. The Inspector General’s office has done some great 
work with these units. It is a very high return to the taxpayer. The 
problem that we have with those units is the dollars compete 
against everything else that everybody wants us to do, and it is di- 
rectly competing against service dollars. I think, until there is some 
sort of funding mechanism so that it refreshes itself, that it prob- 
ably is going to be the case that, in the grand scheme, those efforts 
are going to be underfunded. 

Mr. BRADY. Would a dedicated stream of funding help provide 
continuity and certainty when building those teams, because it is 
a team effort, in actually pursuing them? 
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Mr. ASTRUE. Absolutely. We have discussed this type of thing 
with OMB. I think they are interested in this and for program in- 
tegrity work, generally looking for other ways so that this work 
doesn’t diminish over time. You know, for most of this decade, not 
only did the backlogs get worse, the amount of program integrity 
work plummeted. So we have not only made a first dent in the 
backlogs, but we have also started increasing the program integrity 
work. 

But we have some real issues in gearing up in that a lot of our 
capacity has been lost and it will take time to get up to where we 
need to be. So I think you will see in the more detailed President’s 
budget that is coming next month, the proposal for fiscal year 2010. 
My sense is that they see that as a transition and they want to do 
more and better the year after, but they realize that we need to 
buildup some capacity to get there. So my sense is that this new 
team at OMB is very concerned on the program integrity side. 

Mr. BRADY. Would you present to at least to the Social Security 
Subcommittee and perhaps to the Income Support Subcommittee a 
plan for tackling that backlog and estimates of resources to do 
that? Because I think the subcommittee ought to take a look at 
what it is going to take in real terms as we weigh recommenda- 
tions on budget issues and resources. 

Mr. ASTRUE. What I would propose is, I think this will be a bet- 
ter conversation in about a month, after the President’s budget is 
fully released, and we can see what the full assumptions are for 
next year and then we would be delighted to come up and have 
that conversation. 

Mr. BRADY. I appreciate that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. BERKLEY. Mr. Chairman, if I could state for the record, I 
have got a national ranking report average processing time, month 
ending 2-27-2009, which shows that the Las Vegas processing 
time is 458. So if you have something different, I would appreciate 
seeing it. Thank you. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Mr. Chairman, if you give me just a moment; let 
me just talk here for a moment. 

Chairman TANNER. Sure. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Okay I think we have sorted it out. What I have 
in front of me are the statistics for this fiscal year, and I have been 
reassured that 364 is correct for the fiscal year. What you have is 
for the most recent month, which is February, and there are some 
reasons why, particularly when they are tackling older cases, there 
tends to be bizarre fluctuations from month to month. Month-to- 
month comparisons can be fraught with danger. 

But you are correct that for the month of February, the average 
processing time was 458. What that may reflect is that they moved 
from run-of-the-mill cases to going back to hit some of the aged 
cases. I don’t know, but we will give you a more detailed analysis. 
So I would like to say, I think we are both right. 

Chairman TANNER. Commissioner, you told me something I 
was unaware of. I thought that the IG and the antifraud sector had 
its own budget. You said it was in competition with service dollars. 

Mr. ASTRUE. They do, but 

Chairman TANNER. Am I incorrect in that? 
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Mr. ASTRUE. They have their own separate budget, but we also 
have the capacity with our administrative budget to spend more on 
antifraud if we choose to do so, and we could if we had the re- 
sources to do it. And I think a lot of us would like to do that. But 
right now, you know, you have to take that away from telephone 
service or CDRs or backlog reduction, and we just don’t have the 
option of doing that. 

In fact, there has been some concern as to some of the IG rec- 
ommendations over the years. We have accepted about 2,500 of his 
recommendations in recent years of the 2,700 that he has made. 
And a lot of the ones we have not accepted, we just don’t have the 
resources to do what they are recommending, usually from an anti- 
fraud point of view. 

Chairman TANNER. On the CDR evaluations, I am told that 
that runs around 90, 95 percent, and 5 percent are found to be im- 
proved to the point where they are no longer eligible. Is that — am 
I in the ballpark? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Let me double check. I think it is a little smaller 
than that. 

No, you are correct, Mr. Chairman, that is about right. 

Chairman TANNER. But CDR is different from fraud; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Yes, that is right. 

Chairman TANNER. Basically which means you are doing a 
pretty good job on the front end of determining who is permanently 
disabled and who is not. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Yes, that is right. And there are a fairly small 
number of cases where there is a possibility of medical improve- 
ment or it was borderline in the beginning. Probably about half the 
applicants, you don’t realistically expect that there is any real 
chance that they will come off the rolls. 

Chairman TANNER. All right. 

Ms. Schwartz, you are recognized. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
this hearing. 

And I actually recall a similar hearing, I guess was it last year 
or 2 years ago 

Mr. ASTRUE. Last year. 

Ms. Schwartz [continuing]. Where we had some of the same con- 
versation, I have to say, about backlog, and I realize you are mak- 
ing some progress. 

But certainly all of us in our districts hear from constituents who 
are very frustrated by the number of days and obviously that they 
have to wait, and they are all in some dire straits and feel that 
way. 

I specifically wanted to ask you about something you mentioned 
in your opening comments which should help this process, and that 
is the use of technology and information technology, particularly 
transmission of the medical records and helping to expedite that 
situation. A couple of questions, if I may, on this because I have 
great optimism, if I want to put it that way, in the fact that tech- 
nology in the healthcare field can make a very big difference in 
streamlining time and savings for all of us within healthcare deliv- 
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ery and personal healthcare, but in this situation as well, the abil- 
ity to get that information and to review it quickly. 

Now, there are some stumbling blocks on this, and one of them 
is your own system and the degree to which you can receive this 
information. But the other, of course, is the providers and whether 
they actually have the capacity at this point to provide you with 
that information and adequate information. So I want you to speak 
to that and the timing on, again, not only your preparation but 
those who are submitting that information. 

The second question is the issue of consent and the role the ap- 
plicant has in providing that consent. I assume they do it now in 
releasing the information, but making sure that that is secure. You 
again pointed out the degree to which there are opportunities for 
concern about privacy, but I would suggest that it is dealt with in 
healthcare situations, but maybe you want to speak specifically to 
how you handle very sensitive information that is now sent elec- 
tronically and might be more readily available to others or not. 

And the third question, if you would, is to speak to, you are not 
over-anticipating the good use of technology by reducing the num- 
ber of people you need, the personnel you need, because in fact, we 
are not quite ready to do all of this and whether in fact you still 
have the adequate personnel to handle the applications in a timely 
fashion. And while I will say that Philadelphia is not worst on the 
list by any means, in fact, I think we actually do, I understand, a 
pretty good job with the offices in Philadelphia and the sur- 
rounding areas; we still are looking at almost 400 days, 377. Now 
you are reducing those number of days. That is a lot of days for 
people to wait. 

So if you kept track of those questions, if you would speak to 
them. And if not, I will 

Mr. ASTRUE. If I miss one, remind me 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. I am very supportive of the use of technology 
and health IT. I think this is all to the benefit of my constituents 
and to those who are applying and can really help streamline the 
process for you and for your staff, but I do want to make sure you 
are prepared, that doctors’ offices can get you that information, 
that you haven’t reduced personnel too quickly in handling that, 
and that you have dealt with the issues of privacy. 

Mr. ASTRUE. First of all, let me reassure you, there is no substi- 
tution of technology for people. I think a lot of the staff here will 
back me up. I have been up here regularly and often complaining 
about the fact that I don’t have enough people and that the con- 
tinuing resolutions have forced us to do some very damaging reduc- 
tions in staff. And that is why we added, for the first time in the 
back of the written testimony, I know it is long and it is dull, but 
look at the end at staffing patterns and the effect of the continuing 
resolutions. They really have been devastating for us. So we need 
as many people as we can reasonably get. I don’t think there is any 
likelihood Congress is going to give me more than we can produc- 
tively use anytime soon, but we also need to use the best tech- 
nology because we need to do both. We need to simplify our proce- 
dures when we can, too. We need all three in order to provide the 
best service that we can at any point in time. 
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Now, you are absolutely right that the health information tech- 
nology could be incredibly important for us, and I want to give 
Deputy Commissioner Gray, who runs systems for us, credit be- 
cause, of course, he takes heat every time a computer blows some- 
where in the 60, 000-employee agency. But he was very forward- 
thinking in realizing how important this could be for us. We ex- 
pend an enormous amount of effort chasing down medical records 
from multiple sources, and often we make decisions on the basis of 
incomplete medical records, which is a source of error. People do 
the best they can as fast as they can, but there is a misunder- 
standing of HIPAA, too, and they don’t want to, or they just simply 
don’t, turn over records to us easily. So this is a big deal for us. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. That may be an issue that maybe we could be 
helpful if you are not getting the kind of response you need from 
a different department, a Federal agency. Maybe that is something, 
particularly as there is new administration, a new health IT, a 
head of that office who may be more responsive on this and be able 
to work with you on that. 

Mr. ASTRUE. The key is, and maybe we should come up and 
brief you in more detail, that systems did a pilot with Beth Israel 
Deaconess Hospital in Boston, which because of John Halamka, 
who is now on our new Systems Advisory Board, is right in the 
forefront of health IT, and they have got more done there. We have 
had a pilot where we were working out the technical issues, pri- 
vacy, security over the Internet, all those types of things that are 
raised by our using health IT and getting to a point where if there 
is a Beth Israel patient who authorizes us to get the records, we 
can push a button, and we have got it, and we have got a complete 
record. And it is a thing of beauty. It increases accuracy. It cuts 
down on administrative time. It cuts down on costs. And we are 
going to try to get as much of the country moving in this direction 
as quickly as we can, and it is still a work in progress. We are talk- 
ing to 10 healthcare systems around the country to try to take the 
Beth Israel Deaconess model and use it as quickly as we can. And 
we have made some progress, I know, in Virginia. We have got 
other States as well. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. I am running out of time here, but I just want 
to say, there are a number of healthcare systems across this coun- 
try. Obviously we have made a major commitment financially in 
the recovery package to scale that up to 70 percent of hospitals and 
90 percent of physicians in this country within 10 years, but I real- 
ize that takes a while. But there are major health systems that do 
have electronic medical records that probably would be ready, will- 
ing, and able to help if they 

Mr. ASTRUE. Most of them are not quite there yet, but we think 
they are getting there very quickly. And you know, if we could, for 
instance, duplicate Beth Israel Deaconess with one of the ones that 
are further ahead, like Kaiser Permanente, which is a huge oper- 
ation, it would be huge for us. We have worked out a lot of the 
technical issues. Again, there is still some fine-tuning of what 
needs to be done. I don’t want to oversimplify the tasks that we 
have ahead of us. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. But you did get $40 million in the recovery 
package. I am assuming that is going to help you move ahead 
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Mr. ASTRUE. We can spend up to $40 million of our $500 mil- 
lion on health IT. We would 

Chairman TANNER. I hate to interrupt, but we have got many 
Members here, and we have got some time constraints. 

Mr. Reichert, you are recognized. 

Mr. REICHERT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In my previous life, I was in law enforcement for 33 years, so I 
dealt with a lot of people that were attempting to get their Social 
Security checks and their Social Security benefits. And this was a 
long time ago, as you can tell by the color of my hair, unfortu- 
nately. 

Mr. ASTRUE. At least you have hair. 

Mr. REICHERT. Good point, sir. 

I just want to give a little bit of a historical perspective. It seems 
to me, and not being very experienced in this whole — this is my 
first visit here to this Committee, and I am very fortunate to be 
here. But I think most American people look at IRS and Social Se- 
curity, and it is a long history of problem after problem after prob- 
lem. I don’t think the backlog issue is something that has just oc- 
curred within the last 2 years or the last 4 years or 6 years or 8 
years, as we might be led to believe by some Members here, but 
this is an issue that has been going on almost since Social Security 
began. Don’t you agree? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Yes. We had hearings on this issue, if I remember 
correctly, in the 1980s, when I was with the agency, and it is a 
tough one. I think part of what is going to be important for us to 
communicate more clearly is what we think a proper baseline is. 
It does take claimants some time to get legal representation and 
to accumulate their medical records, and then to give them time to 
do their job. 

And we have had a good discussion with the advocacy groups 
about how much time that is, and they said, you know, the prepa- 
ration time you give us is too short. So we are looking at 270 days 
as the baseline for delivering a hearing, and part of what is 
factored in is probably 60 to 75 days for the claimants’ representa- 
tives to get ready and a little time on the front end for them to get 
organized. So it is giving us less than 6 months to do what we need 
to do. 

Mr. REICHERT. When it comes to the hearing, and I am from 
Washington State, and I think our wait time is about a year and 
a half, 507-plus days or so. One of my constituents who is a Social 
Security lawyer from my district who helps people navigate 
through the disability claims process said that there is kind of a 
perception that there is a bias against deciding claims favorably at 
the early stages of the process. His view is that a majority of the 
claims will be denied at the early stages, and then the ALJ will 
later give a favorable decision. He says, there is a sense in the com- 
munity that this is purposeful because it prolongs the system, and 
it encourages people to drop out, and it saves money have. Have 
you heard this before? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Oh, yes. This was a charge made in a CBS 
evening news piece a couple years ago. Interestingly, the woman 
that coined the phrase “culture of denial” in that interview cor- 
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nered me last weekend in a meeting to commend us on how much 
better we were doing in the Atlanta area where she works. 

But I understand what it looks like on the other side. You know, 
you have a lot of people who, even if they don’t qualify, are very 
sympathetic people, and the system is slow, and people get frus- 
trated. A lot of times it gets very toxic in terms of how they feel 
toward the agency. So I understand that on a human level, but if 
anything, I think if you talk to the people in the DDSs there is a 
presumption toward allowance, not the other way, in these cases. 

Mr. REICHERT. Do you keep track of the dropout rate? Do you 
know 

Mr. ASTRUE. I am not sure what you mean by the dropout rate. 

Mr. REICHERT. If there are people who are actually just giving 
up, falling out of the system, and saying, I just can’t go through 
this any longer. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Yes, we do. 

Mr. REICHERT. Do you know what that rate is? 

Mr. ASTRUE. It depends on the period of time, and it changes 
very rapidly; so why don’t we supply you with some information for 
the record 

Mr. REICHERT. Please. And then do you attempt to extend a 
hand to these people who are dropping out, to search them out and 
bring them back into the fold? You don’t have time to do that prob- 
ably — 

Mr. ASTRUE. No, we don’t do that. What we are trying to do is 
look at some places the people who don’t qualify can go to get help. 
We can’t have that conversation efficiently one by one, but we are 
looking through our notices and electronically to see whether we 
can provide more information to help people in those situations. 

Mr. REICHERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman TANNER. Thank you. 

Mr. Higgins, we are glad to have you here. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner, can you help us, you have touched on it a little 
bit, but for the sake of context, just kind of walk us through, gen- 
erally and briefly, the process of making an application for Social 
Security disability and what follows that? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Sure. There has been an uptick recently. About 22 
percent of the people now file online as opposed to about 5 percent 
a few years ago, and we have not improved that form yet. We have 
an improvement that is coming. It is a few months away. We also 
want to have a Title XVI application form. Now if you are filing 
for Title XVI, you have to actually come to the office and go there 
through the process. 

Typically, though, people still come into the office. They have an 
interview. Intake is done in a field office, and then that information 
is transmitted to the State DDS. We have about 15,000 employees 
who are State employees but work full time for us deciding these 
cases. 

And most of those States have two levels of review: an initial de- 
cision and what we call reconsideration. There are parts of about 
10 States, some States in total, some States in part, that from an 
initiative of 10 years ago, don’t have reconsideration, called proto- 
type States. So sometimes there is recon, sometimes there is not. 
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When a State has made a final decision, it goes up for a full 
hearing before an administrative law judge. We get about 650,000 
of those a year. We get about 3 million disability applications. 

And then there is a relatively small number of cases that are ap- 
pealed to an agency appellate board, and then they go up to the 
Federal court from there. 

Mr. HIGGINS. It sounds very bureaucratic. Is it necessary? 
Could the process be streamlined? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Well, it is a bit of a Holy Grail in the agency. And 
one of the problems with a lot of the efforts to make it better is 
that the law of unintended consequences kicks in, and it has made 
it worse. So we are constantly looking at efforts to streamline. 

Some of the most dramatic streamlining probably would have to 
come from this room. Right now, I try to work within consensus 
and try to make the system within the consensus work as compas- 
sionately and quickly as possible. A lot of the things that you would 
need to do in order to cut out a lot of that would require legislative 
change. 

Mr. HIGGINS. You indicated you went from 5 to 22 percent for 
those applying online? 

Mr. ASTRUE. For disability, that is right. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Ideally what is the goal there relative to online? 

Mr. ASTRUE. There is no goal. My feeling is it is a choice for 
individuals, and that we should provide the best service in the of- 
fice and the best service we can online. We are not where we want 
to be online with the disability yet, but we will be fully at some 
point next year. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Assuming you were fully funded, what would be 
the likely time from one’s making an application to a final disposi- 
tion on said application? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Well, I think that the biggest opportunity for col- 
lapsing the time up front for the biggest number of people is ex- 
actly what Congresswoman Schwartz mentioned. An enormous 
amount of time, effort, and money is spent chasing down scattered 
amounts of medical records on paper in lots of different locations, 
a lot of the time the claimant doesn’t know where the medical 
records are, and our people do fairly heroic work trying to chase 
those down for the claimants. If we can eliminate that and go to 
a centralized single record for most Americans it would be huge. 

We have been cutting down the time in the DDSes, but ballpark 
a little under 100 days first go round; probably a little under 100 
days for recon. We might be able to cut that by two-thirds if we 
can really integrate with electronic medical records in the way we 
think we can in the next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. HIGGINS. And the shame is, I mean, this is obviously, this 
is a systemic problem, but it hits probably the most vulnerable pop- 
ulation of folks. And we have a situation in Buffalo that is unac- 
ceptable on its face, and while some good progress has been made, 
it is only within the context of a horrible situation that we started 
with. Progress is being made, which I think is good, but obviously, 
this is not a problem unique to Buffalo but obviously hits a place 
like Buffalo particularly hard as well. 

Mr. ASTRUE. The other thing that is important, I think the 
agency historically had a fairly high threshold for defining in its 
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rules whether someone was disabled or not. We had to see a lot of 
cases of that, and my view is that that is wrong, that cumulatively 
there are an awful lot of cases that we weren’t giving guidance on, 
and that is where an awful lot of the error and an awful lot of the 
delay was. 

So we are not just making the medical listings more current; we 
are trying to drive them down into a lot more rare diseases and 
conditions. We know a lot of those are automatically disabling. We 
are trying, with electronic screening to just pick those out and 
allow those. And as I said in my testimony, we are about at 4 per- 
cent now. We have gone from 2.7 to 4 percent in the last year. We 
were at zero the year before. We think we can get 6 to 9 percent 
of the cases decided in that way. Right now, it is an average of 
about 10 days. We are hoping we can do that a little quicker. We 
have got some old rules that are process rules that we are looking 
at getting rid of, and so we might even be able to take that 10 days 
and make it 5 days, and if we can do that, we will. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Thank you, Commissioner. 

I yield back. 

Chairman TANNER. Mr. Lewis, you are recognized. 

Mr. LEWIS. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to thank you for holding this hearing today. 

Mr. Commissioner, how long have you been commissioner? 

Mr. ASTRUE. A little over 2 years. 

Mr. LEWIS. Over 2 years. 

Mr. Commissioner, as you know, I represent metro Atlanta. The 
Atlanta and Atlanta North hearing offices have some of the worst 
backlogs in the Nation. Although there has been some improve- 
ment, not much since the last time that you were here. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Actually, Mr. Lewis, I think I would disagree with 
you. When I had my first hearing here just over 2 years ago, At- 
lanta and Atlanta North were the two worst in the entire country. 
Atlanta was at 900 days, and Atlanta North was a little bit south 
of that. Today we have cut almost a full year, in 2 years, off the 
Atlanta times, and we are at about 667, if I remember correctly, 
for Atlanta North. 

I agree with you that that is not acceptable, but we have a new 
office coming that we are calling Atlanta South, and it is centered 
in the Covington area. When that office opens, we ought to have 
all the offices in the Atlanta area, I would think, better than the 
national average. So we are making a lot of effort in Atlanta, a big 
effort with the National Hearing Center. We put four electronic 
hearing rooms into the Marietta field office to try to accommodate 
that. We have put an extraordinary effort into trying to improve 
what was 2 years ago the worst situation in the country, and it is 
not now. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Commissioner, in Atlanta, I believe people are 
waiting 561 days. In Atlanta North, they wait 668 days for a hear- 
ing. People shouldn’t be waiting that long. 

Mr. ASTRUE. I agree with that, but it is significantly better 
than 2 years ago and 

Mr. LEWIS. I am not going to argue with you. It is better. But 
it is not much better. Waiting that long is too long. 
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What has been done in Atlanta to address the issue? I am frus- 
trated. I keep hearing talk about the union, GAO, OMB. Have you 
asked for more money during the past 2 years, more resources? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Absolutely. 

Mr. LEWIS. Do you get it? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Not very promptly. I mean, you have to remember, 
for the first 6 months of this year, we have been on a continuing 
resolution. Last year we got $148 million over the President’s budg- 
et. I went back to OMB to ask for authority. That budget was not 
mine; that was Commissioner Barnhart’s budget. But to argue for 
$100 million over the President’s budget, it is very unusual to get 
that permission, and we got it. 

So I have been fighting for this agency’s resources, and we have 
been trying to put them where they should have been for decades. 
And Atlanta has always been number one on my list. And, you 
know, in the first group of new hearing offices we approved was At- 
lanta South to take the pressure off of the Atlanta downtown and 
Atlanta North offices. 

So it is going to take time for the permanent solution. But in the 
meantime, we are using Office of Quality people to prep cases. We 
have had the National Hearing Center, the first test of the Na- 
tional Hearing Center with Atlanta downtown cases. We have put 
in an extraordinary effort in the short run to bringing those hor- 
rendous numbers down. We have made progress. I agree with you; 
it is not good enough. But there is more coming, and we are doing 
the best we can as fast as we can. 

Mr. LEWIS. As you take a long hard look, what are you doing 
about planning for the future in terms of resources, dollars, people, 
space? 

Mr. ASTRUE. We try to have, I think, a much more disciplined 
strategic planning process than we have had before. I think, in the 
past, the agency’s strategic plan, which was required by OMB, was 
not much more than a revision of the budget document. We didn’t 
do that. We went through a very serious process to say, what are 
our long-term needs? What are we not looking at that we need to 
plan for? And there are a number of things that we are doing now 
over the long run that are only going to make my life harder in 
the short run because I am not going to be here to get the benefit: 
replacement of the National Computer Center, and replacement of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, which the Department of 
Labor stopped updating in 1991. 

So we are tackling a number of things where the agency had not 
been focused on what we needed to do over the long run to deliver 
service to the American people, and we have tried to identify those 
through our planning process and suck it up to make the invest- 
ment even though there is a lot of pressure to put money in a lot 
of other places in the agency right now. We are trying not to forfeit 
the long-run future of the agency. 

Mr. LEWIS. Is there anything that can be done to make the deci- 
sion in the front end rather than at the back end? 

Mr. ASTRUE. Yes. We are doing that as best we can. And, again, 
we have new systems in place to try to define those cases that 
ought to be automatic up front. That has gone from a small pilot 
with a handful of cases in 2 years to, now, 4 percent of the country 
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is benefiting from that, and our goal is to get that from 6 to 9 per- 
cent in the next few years. So that is a matter of updating and 
being much more specific and much more detailed about the med- 
ical listings, and we have been doing that, and we have been doing 
that extremely quickly. So that is one example of what we are try- 
ing to do. 

We also have some new computer systems in place that are 
promising in terms of queuing and reminding examiners on the 
front end what they need to do and what they need to document 
to lift the quality of the cases. Not quite ready for prime time, and 
we have a problem right now in that we have 54 separate IT sys- 
tems for the States. And it means, every time we have something 
that can improve processing, it is long, slow and expensive to roll 
it out. So what we are trying to do, and we have got the States be- 
hind us now — this failed once before 10 years ago — is to develop 
a common IT system to get away from the COBOL, to get away 
from the legacy systems, and to get to a Web-based system for all 
the States that, when we have things that will improve things for 
claimants, we can roll it out very quickly. 

Right now, I can’t. The money and the technology won’t let me 
do it. So that is why it is really important that for these IT im- 
provements, we get as much support as possible and the States 
stay behind this. Otherwise, the improvements that the smart tech- 
nical people can make aren’t going to get out there very quickly to 
help people, and that is what I want to do. 

Mr. LEWIS. Thank you, Commissioner. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman TANNER. Thank you. 

Mr. Meek, then Mr. Davis, and Mr. Becerra. 

Mr. MEEK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I am glad we have 
the witness back once again. 

I was here 2 years ago when you testified before us. And as you 
know, I am from Florida, and actually, your office is right across 
the parking lot from my office, so I do get a firsthand dose of indi- 
viduals that are very concerned with the lack of movement. 

I was handed a national ranking report here, average processing 
time, and I am looking at this, and I can’t help but notice, and I 
will start with Orlando, it says, in region 4, we have 476 days to 
process, and I would even go beyond that, because if you look at 
it from days, you really can’t get a full appreciation for the time 
that people have to wait. So that is 111 days over a calendar year. 
You look at Jacksonville, region 4 again, it is 492 days. That is 120 
days over a 12-month calendar year. You look at Tampa, 532, 
which is 167 days over a calendar year. And the offices right across 
the street from mine, right across the parking lot from my office, 
has 674 calendar days, which is almost 2 years, just short of 2 
years, 309 days over a 365-day calendar year. 

When you are dealing with individuals, and as you all know and 
everyone over at the department knows, you are dealing with folks 
that 9 times out of 10 are dealing with the muddiness of life, and 
they are trying to make a claim, and guess what? A super majority 
of those individuals that come to my office end up winning their 
appeal. And I can’t help but think that this has to be a major con- 
cern of yours and the department. 
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Now, I know you are here asking us to do things, and I believe 
we have and we will continue to do things as we make life better 
for the agency. But I can tell you it is just truly hard for Members, 
for them to repeat what you have already said, that we under- 
stand, we understand we have a problem; we understand, we are 
trying to work through it, but there has to be a way that we can 
look at these appeals at a faster rate, especially now in this bad 
economy. 

So I wanted to ask you, as it relates to our financial situation, 
our present footprint right now in this economy and the individuals 
that are filing that are being denied, that are being placed in the 
appeal process, has there been any change whatsoever, any consid- 
eration taken by Social Security as it relates to these claims that 
have been made of understanding the financial strain that these 
applicants are under right now? 

Mr. ASTRUE. We do understand the strain that people are 
under, and that is why we have more and more mechanisms for the 
people who are truly entitled to try to identify them on the front 
end and pay them their benefits as close to immediately as pos- 
sible. It is still a very difficult statutory standard. There are a lot 
of very sympathetic people who don’t qualify for benefits, and that 
is your choice. It is a very expensive one. What we try to do is im- 
plement the statute as fair and square as possible. It has been dif- 
ficult with the resource levels. 

Now, Florida is one of the States, as with Georgia, Michigan, and 
Ohio, that has been systematically under-resourced over the years, 
and we are moving to address that. So in the first round of new 
hearing offices there was Tallahassee, and in the second round we 
sent to GSA was the Tampa-St. Petersburg area. So there is help 
coming, approximately 15 additional administrative law judges for 
the State of Florida. 

I think it is a credit to the people in this agency that, with this 
economy, they are still making service improvements and that we 
haven’t had a significant deterioration in service — we have been 
making small progress. And that has also been in a time of very 
tight dollars. Until 2 weeks ago, I was well into my 3rd year as a 
Commissioner with one appropriations bill. I have spent the major- 
ity of my time managing this agency under a continuing resolution 
and that forces hiring freezes. That chokes off the very people who 
can help the people that you want to help. 

Now, again, I am not criticizing this Committee. This Committee 
and the Finance Committee have been extraordinarily useful in 
making the case to your colleagues, but I think a lot of your col- 
leagues in the Congress still don’t understand what they have been 
doing to this agency, and we need you and the others on this Com- 
mittee to continue to be our advocates. We can’t do it without your 
help. If we are back on continuing resolutions, you are just going 
to see the quality of the service go down. 

Mr. MEEK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just wanted to make sure that the witness was able to share 
with us what we may need to know, maybe not necessarily what 
we all want to hear. But I think, at the same time, we are properly 
motivated; I know I am, because many of our cases outside of im- 
migration cases in Florida that come from my district offices are 
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dealing with the very claims that we are talking about here today, 
and I just wanted to make sure that there was maybe more license 
to be extra sensitive in these very hard times. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman TANNER. Thank you, Mr. Meek. 

Mr. Davis, I am pleased to recognize you, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS OF ILLINOIS. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And let me just agree, Commissioner, that continuing resolutions 
do hamper movement into projected budget activity for the coming 
year or even the year that we might be in. 

When I look back, though, it seems to me that decreased funding 
back during what I would call the Bush Senate kind of started us 
to escalate in relationship to a backlog. I was also thinking that we 
have had a lot of conversation in relationship to increased applica- 
tions due to the recession. Let me ask, what specifics do you plan 
to put in place or do you have in place to make use of the stimulus 
money that is going to come to the agency? And how do you view 
that helping to reduce the backlog? 

Mr. ASTRUE. So here is the good news and the bad news. We 
need more people. As of a couple weeks ago, we had the money to 
do it. We are working as hard as we can to go out and try to hire 
about 5,000 people before the end of the fiscal year, and we will 
probably fall a little bit short. That is huge for us. We have had 
to move people around just to put the infrastructure back in to hire 
at that level. So we are trying to do that. We are also assuming, 
and you know I may hang on to regret this, that Congress will ac- 
cept that we need more of this infrastructure in the baseline in the 
hearings office. And if we end up being told we have overbuilt and 
we are back, you know, on level funding again, then there will be 
consequences for having built up that infrastructure. But we have 
decided to take the leap of faith that Congress is sufficiently con- 
cerned about the backlog, that when you say we need 15 percent 
more capacity than we had a couple years ago, that Congress will 
continue to support that, and that is pretty critical for us. 

Mr. DAVIS OF ILLINOIS. I couldn’t help but perk up a little bit 
when I heard my friend from Atlanta, Mr. Lewis, indicate that he 
was frustrated. And I said to myself, if he is frustrated, then I 
must be devastated because when I look at the Chicago experience 
and I look at the fact that we have actually gotten worse by 95 ad- 
ditional days, then when I hear that there are plans to open some 
new offices in the Midwest region or in the Chicago land area, but 
those offices are not scheduled for Chicago. As a matter of fact, 
they are scheduled for other locations, and it is my understanding 
that the decision is based upon under-allocations or the fact that 
they may have not been adequately staffed earlier. But it seems to 
me that if we have gotten 95 days worse in terms of a waiting pe- 
riod in Chicago, something must already exist or something must 
be going on that caused this discrepancy. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Sir, the way we are doing this is the way that, if 
we could all get in a room, we would agree is the right way to do 
it. We are trying to work down from the places where the wait is 
the worst and come down. So we still have a placeholder for two 
more, possibly three more hearing offices. The staff came up with 
the four recommendations. I took a quick look at that, and I looked 
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at the national numbers, and I am concerned. This next round, the 
Chicago area is one of the ones that we need to have a discussion 
about. There is a placeholder for discussion. The straw man right 
now is for Gary, Indiana, because ODAR doesn’t respect State 
lines. Chicago is supporting Indiana across the state line, and we 
are trying to have a conversation about, if we do do it in the Chi- 
cago area, what makes the most sense? How does that line up 
against the other four? 

So I can’t tell you that we have made the decision to do that, but 
I don’t disagree with you that you are in the next tier of offices 
where we need to think about additional support, and we may 
make that decision within the next few weeks. So we are close, but 
we are not there yet. 

Mr. DAVIS OF ILLINOIS. Well, let me thank you very much. 

And let me thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And let me say, I certainly empathize with Gary a great deal, but 
I always, my mother, who told us that charity begins at home and 
spreads abroad, so I have got to be concerned about Chicago. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Thank you. 

Chairman TANNER. Mr. Becerra. 

Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hear- 
ing. 

Commissioner, thanks for being with us again. Let me just re- 
peat a few things. One million three hundred Americans waiting 
for a decision on their application for disability benefits; taxpayers, 
seniors, people who have contributed to the system that makes it 
possible for you and I to be here to talk about a disability system 
for Americans who have worked and now have become disabled. 
One million three hundred thousand of them waiting for a decision 
on whether they can finally receive benefits for which they paid 
when they were working. Total wait time on an appeal of a deci- 
sion, as long as 2 to 4 years. Since 2000, the number of people 
waiting for a hearing on their disability claim has more than dou- 
bled from 310,000 to more than 765,000, as of February 2009. 

For far too many years, Commissioner, this government had 
disrespected taxpaying Americans, American seniors, who have 
earned the right to have a disability claim adjudicated. And I am 
not here to blame you or anyone within Social Security. What I am 
here to say is this: We can’t do this anymore. You cannot come and 
testify and not ring the bells if you are not getting the resources 
you need. We are now trying to play catchup. We have a new Presi- 
dent, a new Congress, and we are now trying to play catchup after 
years of underfunding the work you need to do to give Americans 
who pay taxes their right to a decision, yea or nay, on whether they 
qualify for disability benefits which they helped make possible 
through their taxpayer dollars. 

You need to speak up. You can’t allow the administration, and 
I know you are constrained because the White House in years 
prior, the Office of Management and Budget, which handles the 
budget that the President submits, in years prior has made it dif- 
ficult for you to speak. I hope with this new administration it will 
be different and you will be able to speak a lot louder because you 
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can’t catch up in 1 year for years of neglect of this agency for serv- 
ices people are entitled to. You need to speak up. 

Secondly, never again should we allow a White House and the 
administration or any Congress to tell seniors they have got to wait 
2 to 4 years to have a disability claim adjudicated. Last year, actu- 
ally 2 years ago, we finally got you more money than the President 
had requested in his budget for the Social Security Administration, 
but that was after several years of the President’s not even seeking 
the money that you needed and you had told him you needed. So 
it is ridiculous for us to believe that this new President with a new 
Congress can undo years of neglect, but we have got to start. 

So when we come to you and say, by the way, you are going to 
do disability claims, you are going to adjudicate those, and on top 
of that, we are going to ask you to also administer the Medicare 
prescription drug program, we need to give you personnel because 
you can’t ask someone to be doing adjudication and then be pulled 
off of that to go do Medicare prescription drug management of a 
program. When we say to you, you need to verify the work status 
of all people who want to work in this country to make sure that 
they are entitled to be in this country and work and to go through 
the E-Verify system and ask you to handle some of that load, you 
have got to then say, well, then you have got to give me some per- 
sonnel and resources because, otherwise, I am pulling people away 
from disability claims for Americans who are waiting to hear 
whether they are going to get their assistance or not to do the work 
of verifying individual status to work in this country, which we 
must do. But you have got to shout and say, don’t expect me to do 
all these things without getting the money. 

I think it is unfortunate that we have underfunded you $1.3 bil- 
lion for close to the last 10 years. It wasn’t until, as I said, 2007 
that you got, in fiscal year 2008, $150 million extra, but your staff- 
ing levels by the end of 2007 had dropped to levels not seen since 
1972. And in that time since 1972, the population you are dealing 
with has more than doubled. So we have got to do something. You 
have got to be forceful. 

When we ask you a question, do you need resources, you have 
got to give us a straight answer. And I know you are limited, but 
this is just not right. You have got people who are disabled, who 
are waiting to hear on their claim, and it is frustrating because it 
is not your fault. It is not the good people who work for the Social 
Security Administration’s fault. It is the fault of this Congress and 
the fault of previous administrations for not giving you the re- 
sources you needed. We shouldn’t shortchange people because po- 
litically here in D.C. the tough decisions are not made. 

I have consumed all of my time, Mr. Chairman. I apologize. I 
don’t know if the commissioner wanted to respond to anything. 

But it is just very frustrating because you can’t just nod your 
head one way or the other if we ask you, do you need resources, 
and you know you are crying for more and you say we think we 
can make due or we are going to try to do the best we can with 
what you give us. That is not good enough. 

Mr. ASTRUE. If I can just try to take a minute, Mr. Chairman, 
to respond to that. 
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So I understand that you are trying to help me here. My view 
is I have spoken up loud and hard for this agency. I don’t grand- 
stand because 

Mr. BECERRA. Have you told us how much you need for this 
year? How much you need, not what you requested. 

Mr. ASTRUE. You are talking about fiscal year 2010? 

Mr. BECERRA. Yes. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Fiscal year 2010, my request, it gets complicated. 
I made two requests. We did one in September, and I wanted to 
go in September so it would be bipartisan so no one would say, it 
is an Obama budget or it is a McCain budget. The world changed 
between September and January. I redid the budget. I asked for 
substantially more money on the basis of the economic conditions 
and submitted it a second time. We have even informally tweaked 
it up a little bit since then. 

And you are right, I am constrained. I will say that we are very 
much in sync with this administration in what we think needs to 
be done in this agency. This is a 10-percent increase in terms of 
what the President has recommended. And I remind you that, 
when I got here, we had 15 straight years where the Congress was 
under the President’s budget. When I started here, there was a fur- 
lough warning. There was a continuing resolution the whole year, 
and I spent an enormous amount of time groveling to get money 
from the pool for the emergency release so I wouldn’t have to fur- 
lough my people. 

That is the baseline where I started; 2008 had already been sub- 
mitted. I went back and got informal permission to go for $100 mil- 
lion more, and we ended up with $148 million more, and there was 
no veto threat on that. And I try not to grandstand and take credit. 
And a lot of people deserve credit for improving the situation in the 
agency. In fiscal year 2009, we got a 6.5-percent increase at a time 
when the domestic agencies were almost all at zero or cut. So we 
got a significant increase last year, and this year, we are in sync 
at a 10-percent increase with this administration. So, you know, I 
may not get up and yell at public events about the — I don’t 
think 

Mr. BECERRA. What about privately then 

Mr. ASTRUE. Well, I have been known to have a temper occa- 
sionally. 

Mr. BECERRA. Just defend your people and your mission. We 
want to be there for you. 

Mr. ASTRUE. And I agree with you, and I believe that I have 
tried to do that. And at some point, the question of your effort and 
your competency is the outcome, and I think we have had good out- 
comes the last 2 years. These are the 2 years that I have had to 
influence the budget. 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman TANNER. Mr. Commissioner, I am going to thank you 
for your time and your testimony, and I hope you will be receptive 
if any of the Members have a written follow-up. 

Mr. ASTRUE. Absolutely. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman TANNER. Commissioner, thank you. 
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We have about an hour left in this room, so I appreciate the pan- 
el’s being so patient with us. If they would, please. 

We have the Honorable Patrick O’Carroll, who is the Inspector 
General of the Social Security Administration. We have Mr. Dan 
Bertoni, the Director of Disability Issues, government Account- 
ability Office; Ms. Peggy Hathaway on behalf of Consortium for 
Citizens with Disabilities Social Security Task Force. We have the 
Honorable Ron Bernoski, the Association of Administrative Law 
Judges from Milwaukee; Mr. James Fell, Federal Managers Asso- 
ciation Chapter 275; and Mr. Rick Warsinskey, the National Coun- 
cil of Social Security Management Associations, Incorporated, from 
Cleveland. 

What the Chair chooses to do is call on the panel in the order 
in which I have introduced them for their statements. All of you 
will have any statement you wish to submit for the record included 
in its entirety without objection. 

[12:36 p.m.] 

Chairman TANNER. If you could hold your comments to 5 min- 
utes, the panel would very much appreciate that. 

So, with that, Mr. Johnson, do you have an opening statement? 

With that, Mr. O’Carroll, welcome and thank you for being here. 
You are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE PATRICK O’CARROLL, JR., 
INSPECTOR GENERAL, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. O’CARROLL. Good morning, Chairman Tanner. 

Good morning, Mr. Johnson. 

Let me first thank you for this invitation to testify today. It is 
a pleasure to be here in front of both Subcommittees. With so many 
new members, I want to take just a moment to introduce SSA’s Of- 
fice of the Inspector General. We are 600 auditors, investigators, 
attorneys and other professionals. Our mission is to prevent and 
detect fraud, waste, and abuse. 

In February, Chairman Tanner was gracious enough to meet 
with me to discuss issues of mutual concern. 

Mr. Chairman, you mentioned a constituent who contacted you 
wanting an assurance that disability benefits are paid only to those 
entitled to them and that the stimulus funds provided to SSA are 
spent well and wisely. My testimony today is directed at that con- 
stituent and at the millions of others just like her. 

I would also like to thank Congressman Brady. Last week, Mr. 
Brady was kind enough to visit one of our offices that best illus- 
trates the partnership we have forged with SSA and with State 
and local agencies to combat fraud. 

Our Houston Cooperative Disability Investigative Unit, or CDI, 
is one of 20 such units around the country that we formed in part- 
nership with SSA more than a decade ago. CDI Units detect fraud 
at the initial application stage before any benefits are paid. With 
a return of $14 for every dollar invested, CDI units make sound fis- 
cal sense. I thank Mr. Brady for his interest and his visit, and ex- 
tend to all of you the same invitation to visit any of our CDI units. 
We will show you firsthand why there should be more. 

Both fraud and improper payments in the Title II and Title XVI 
disability programs are the focus of many of our efforts. Before I 
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address the backlog, I would like to briefly mention some of our 
work in this area. Recent and ongoing audits looking at improper 
payments resulting from unreported wages and assets, unreported 
changes in living arrangements, and recipients residing outside of 
the United States are representative of our integrity work in the 
SSI area. And audits like the current one, reexamining how well 
SSA reacts when earnings are reported on a disability beneficiary’s 
account, are representative of our integrity work in the Title II pro- 
gram. 

Since our inception in 1995, we have worked to ensure that SSA 
strikes an appropriate balance between its world-class service and 
stewardship. For this reason, our work is not only integrity-based, 
but conducted with the full awareness that service is just as impor- 
tant. 

The disability backlog, about which I testified twice last year, is 
currently the IG’s highest priority, just as it is SSA’s. We recently 
published an audit examining the entire disability process from the 
claimant’s perspective and found that, while decisions on initial 
claims are made within 131 days and decisions made on reconsider- 
ations take 279 days, requesting a hearing before an ALJ means, 
on average, a wait of over 800 days. These numbers make it clear 
that much more needs to be done. 

As a result, we are conducting multiple audits aimed at pro- 
viding SSA and Congress with information and recommendations 
to reduce the disability backlog. For example, at a hearing last 
year, a Subcommittee Member raised valid concerns about the ef- 
fect of these long waits on disabled claimants. We are now con- 
ducting an audit in which we are interviewing 550 disability appli- 
cants to learn about their experiences. Another current audit is ex- 
amining the effects of States’ decisions to furlough DDS employees. 
Five States have already implemented such furloughs, creating fur- 
ther delays in the disability determination process. 

In other ongoing audits, we are looking at optimum staffing ra- 
tios and skill sets in hearing offices; SSA’s e-Pulling pilot; reasons 
why four particular types of disabilities create a disproportionate 
number of ALJ reversals; and the effectiveness of video hearings on 
productivity. 

Also, the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act provided 
SSA with $500 million to process disability and retirement work- 
loads. As soon as SSA presents its plan for its use of these funds, 
my office will begin a series of audits to assess that plan. 

Mr. Chairman, you can tell your constituent we will be very thor- 
ough. I thank you again for this invitation to testify today, and I 
will be happy to answer any of your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. O’Carroll follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Patrick O’Carroll, Inspector General, 
Social Security Administration 

Good Morning, Chairman Tanner, Chairman McDermott, Congressman Johnson, 
and Congressman Linder. Let me first thank you for your invitation to testify today. 
Your committees are staunch supporters of the work of the Office of the Inspector 
General, and I look forward to working with all of you on the many critical issues 
of great concern to us all. 

Of the 27 members of the two subcommittees, I am testifying before 20 of you for 
the first time. While I won’t take up much time with background information, I do 
want to take the opportunity to introduce the Social Security Administration’s (SSA) 
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Office of the Inspector General, or OIG, to those of you new to these committees. 
In business since SSA became an independent agency in 1995, the OIG is currently 
a team of 600 auditors, investigators, attorneys, and other professionals dedicated 
to our statutory mission — preventing and detecting fraud, waste, and abuse in SSA’s 
programs and operations. Over the years, our audits and investigations have uncov- 
ered billions of dollars in fraud, improper payments, and Federal funds that can be 
put to better use. I’m extraordinarily proud to head an organization that works so 
tirelessly to protect the integrity of these government programs that touch the lives 
of nearly every American. 

In February, Chairman Tanner was gracious enough to meet with me and discuss 
issues of mutual concern. During that meeting, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned a con- 
stituent who had contacted you, wanting an assurance that disability benefits are 
paid only to those entitled to them, and that the stimulus funds put to that use are 
spent well and wisely. My testimony today is directed at that constituent, Mr. 
Chairman, and at millions more like her. 

While I’m always pleased to testify before the Social Security Subcommittee, I’m 
particularly pleased to be here before the Subcommittee on Income Security and 
Family Support as well. The Title XVI Supplemental Security Income program has 
been off the Government Accountability Office’s high-risk list for years now, but this 
has not slowed the OIG’s work on SSI issues. In addition to the audits related to 
the disability backlog that I will discuss today — most of which are equally applicable 
to Title II and Title XVI disability applicants — we have conducted several recent au- 
dits focused on the integrity of the SSI program. 

Last week, Congressman Brady was kind enough to visit one of the offices that 
best illustrates the partnership we have forged with SSA to combat fraud. Our 
Houston Cooperative Disability Investigation unit, or CDI, is one of 20 such units 
around the country that we formed in partnership with SSA more than a decade 
ago. Each is composed of an OIG Special Agent who acts as team leader, employees 
from SSA and that State’s Disability Determination Service (DDS) who act as pro- 
grammatic experts, and State or local law enforcement officers. Tapping the skills 
of each member, the CDI units receive benefit applications flagged as suspicious by 
the DDS and, where appropriate, investigate. 

Designed to detect fraud before benefits are ever paid, the CDI units have been 
an overwhelming success. Several years ago, the Government Accountability Office 
recommended expansion of the CDI program to all 50 states, and I share their en- 
thusiasm. With a return of $14 for every dollar invested, CDI units make sound fis- 
cal sense. I want to thank Mr. Brady for his interest and his visit, and extend to 
all of you the same invitation to visit any one of our 20 CDI units. 

The issue we’re discussing today, however, is primarily one of service to the Amer- 
ican public. Service is SSA’s hallmark, and for fourteen years, we have urged SSA 
to strike an appropriate balance between that service and the stewardship incum- 
bent upon a program that pays out over half a trillion dollars a year. Over that 
time, the OlG has always been there to help correct the Agency’s path when its 
focus on service has threatened to overtake its commitment to stewardship. While 
the disability backlog is first and foremost a service issue, it also carries important 
integrity issues over which my office keeps a careful watch. 

Therefore, I will address both service and integrity aspects of the backlog in my 
testimony today. I’ll be discussing the work that the OIG has completed, and the 
work we have underway, that is designed to provide information and recommenda- 
tions to the Agency and to Congress with respect to improving the entire disability 
adjudication process. To do so, I’ll speak first to the overall processing time for dis- 
ability claims, then to factors related specifically to the hearing process, and finally, 
to a number of related audits in which the focus is on integrity, rather than service 
alone. 

OIG Reviews Involving the Overall Processing Time for Disability Claims 

Our December 2008 report, Disability Claims Overall Processing Times, examined 
for the first time not merely the appeals process — where most of the backlog ex- 
ists — but the entire process of adjudicating a disability claim. Looking at the process 
from soup to nuts, we sought to determine SSA’s average overall processing time 
for disability claims decided at the initial DDS level, upon reconsideration at the 
DDS, by an Administrative Law Judge, by the Appeals Council, or by a Federal 
Court — all of the stops at which a claim can be decided. This, we felt, would give 
a true claimant’s-eye view of the entire process from when the claimant filed an ap- 
plication until SSA issued benefits or the claimant stopped appealing. 

We found that the average claim adjudicated in 2006, when decided initially by 
a DDS, was concluded in 131 days, but that if a claim was adjudicated upon a re- 
quest for reconsideration, that time more than doubled, to 279 days. If a claim was 
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appealed to an ALJ, the 279-day wait almost tripled, to 811 days, or 2.2 years. A 
trip to the Appeals Council (the last step under SSA’s control) increased the total 
time to 1,053 days, while a Federal Court appeal stretched the wait to just under 
five years: 1,720 days. 

We recommended that SSA publish this measure to show disability waiting time 
from the claimant’s perspective, to better inform Congress and the public. 

We also have two audits underway that address overall claims processing time. 
The first, Impact of the Claims Process on Disability Applicants, stems from an issue 
raised by the Social Security Subcommittee during my testimony at a September 
2008 hearing. The Subcommittee was concerned about the effect of the arduous dis- 
ability adjudication process on already-disabled claimants. I share those concerns, 
and to address them, we are conducting a review in the course of which we will 
interview 550 randomly-selected disability beneficiaries. Of the 550, 250 had claims 
adjudicated at the DDS, either at the initial or reconsideration stage, another 250 
were adjudicated by ALJs, and the remaining 50 were decided by the Appeals Coun- 
cil or a Federal Court. Our interviews are designed to elicit from these individuals 
information about their experiences in obtaining benefits and the effect those experi- 
ences had on them. We anticipate publication of this report in August of this year. 

Our second ongoing project in this area is a Quick Response Evaluation entitled 
Impact of State Employee Furloughs on SSA’s Disability Programs. As you are 
aware, several States have implemented furloughs of their employees. In some of 
these states, the furloughs include employees of the State’s DDS. The Commissioner 
sent a letter to each of the relevant Governors, reminding them that SSA, not the 
States, pays 100 percent of the costs of processing these disability workloads. In ad- 
dition, SSA’s Regional Commissioners urged their States to exempt DDSs from hir- 
ing restrictions and furloughs. Nevertheless, our preliminary findings indicate that 
of the 52 DDSs, five were experiencing furloughs, three were still under furlough 
consideration, and 44 either were not furloughing employees, or the DDSs had been 
exempted. Unfortunately, the five States that decided to furlough their DDS employ- 
ees — California, Maryland, Massachusetts, Oregon, and Connecticut — comprise 15 
percent of the national DDS workload each year. 

The impact of these furloughs on beneficiaries is apparent in our report, which 
will be issued shortly. For example, we found that California will encounter a short- 
fall of capacity of 10 percent due to furloughs. We estimate that this will delay over 
2,300 applications from being processed, of which we estimate 776 would result in 
allowances. Those 776 beneficiaries will be forced to wait to receive their $648,000 
in monthly benefits as a direct result of the furloughs. 

Since January 1, 2009, California’s initial claims pending have increased by 9.7 
percent and its reconsideration claims pending by 16.1 percent as a result of in- 
creased applications and the State furloughs. 

OIG Reviews Related to the Hearings and Appeals Process 

While issues surrounding the DDSs and the processing of both initial claims and 
requests for reconsideration are material to the overall backlog, the findings in our 
soup-to-nuts review establish that the real delays begin when an appeal is filed — 
it was at this stage that the processing time jumped from 279 to 811 days. As a 
result, the majority of our work related to the disability process focuses on this 
stage of the claim. 

In recent years, we have conducted a number of reviews in this area, studying 
ALJ productivity, hearing office performance, timeliness of medical evidence, and 
other factors. Our past work in this area can be viewed online at http://www.ssa.gov/ 
oig/office of audit/issuesmanage.htm, or I’d be happy to provide any of the Members 
with hard copies of any report. 

Today, however, I’d like to look ahead by sharing some information about the 
work we have in progress in these areas, in addition to the aforementioned audit 
on the impact of the process on disabled beneficiaries, which bridges the initial adju- 
dication and the appeals processes. 

Electronic File Assembly, often referred to as e-Pulling, is a pilot initiated by SSA 
and designed to improve the process by which disability claim files are assembled 
and prepared for an ALJ hearing. Customized software, piloted at seven locations 
in the summer of 2008, is being evaluated by SSA to determine when e-Pulling 
should be implemented nationwide. The OIG is assessing the results of the pilot, 
as well as whether SSA’s assessment procedures are effective with regard to making 
decisions about a nationwide rollout. 

In another review, we are studying the age of pending claims caught in the dis- 
ability backlog and identifying obstacles that have prevented the oldest claims from 
moving forward. Our review, which includes hearing offices with the most aged 
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cases and those with the fewest, is designed to identify best practices and make rec- 
ommendations for reducing the number of aged cases. 

Hearing office performance and staffing is an issue we touched upon in our 2008 
audit, ALJ and Hearing Office Performance. In that audit, we found that staff ratios 
and staff performance were ignificant issues in determining a hearing office’s proc- 
essing time, n an audit now underway, we are delving deeper into these specific 
issues, ur goal, to be accomplished through extensive field work in hearing offices 
across the country, is to identify optimum staffing ratios and staff skill sets to maxi- 
mize hearing office performance. 

In an earlier analysis of DDS determinations, we determined that there were four 
impairments that, when denied by the DDS, were most likely to be reversed by an 
ALJ: disorders of the back, osteoarthritis and allied disorders, diabetes mellitus, and 
disorders of muscle, ligament, and fascia. A review now underway will, within the 
context of these four impairments, analyze multiple variables to include claimant 
age, the State in which the claimant resides, the hearing office that heard the case, 
whether the claimant was represented, claim processing time, and other factors. 
Our goal is to provide SSA with information that will be useful in considering 
changes that will allow these cases at the initial level, instead of being consistently 
denied and reversed, using limited resources. 

Video hearings are another initiative SSA has employed to reduce the disability 
backlog. By reducing ALJ travel to remote locations, SSA’s intention was to increase 
ALJ productivity. As of fiscal year 2008, SSA had procured and was installing 558 
video teleconferencing units, and was planning to obtain and install another 112 
units in fiscal year 2009. SSA is also installing smaller video units, called Desktop 
Video Units, which will not require a hearing room and will thereby expand the ca- 
pacity of hearing offices. We have fieldwork underway on an audit designed to as- 
sess whether the use of these video units increases hearing office productivity and 
provides claimants with more timely service. 

Finally, the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 provided $500 mil- 
lion to SSA to process the additional disability and retirement workloads created by 
increased benefit applications brought about by the economic downturn. As stated 
in the Joint Explanatory Statement of the Committee of Conference accompanying 
the legislation, “These additional funds will allow SSA to process a growing work- 
load of claims in a timely manner and to accelerate activities to reduce the backlog 
of disability claims.” The OIG is charged with oversight of this and all SSA stimulus 
spending. In early April, as SSA provides the Office of Management and Budget 
with its plan for the use of these stimulus funds, our office will initiate an audit 
that will assess the Agency’s spending plan. 

All of these ongoing audit efforts are designed with a single goal in mind: to help 
SSA and Congress in their efforts to improve service to disability beneficiaries. As 
I stated at the outset, however, service is only one side of the equation, and while 
the disability backlog is first and foremost a service issue, I would be remiss if I 
didn’t also mention our integrity-based efforts in the disability arena. 

Integrity is at the very heart of the OIG’s mission, and our efforts in this area 
take on myriad forms. From criminal investigations to complex audits, and from 
government-wide task forces to the CDI units I mentioned earlier, integrity is our 
bread and butter. The programs administered by SSA pay some half a trillion dol- 
lars a year to 50 million beneficiaries and recipients nationwide and around the 
world. That money comes from the Social Security Trust Fund, the solvency of 
which affects every American, and from the general fund of the U.S. Treasury — all 
of it representing taxpayer dollars. We take our role as protectors of those funds 
very seriously, and while our work aimed at service issues, such as reducing the 
disability backlog, is every bit as important, service cannot be administered without 
safeguards adequate to ensure integrity. Thus, our work with regard to SSA’s dis- 
ability programs is by no means focused solely on service. 

Integrity -Based Work Related to Disability 

Our work with respect to the integrity of the disability programs encompasses 
both improper payments and actual fraud. In both instances, the majority of these 
integrity issues are relevant with regard to both Title II and Title XVI disability, 
but the SSI program has unique characteristics stemming from its nature as a re- 
source-based program that merit separate attention. 

For example, last year, we conducted an audit designed to detect both improper 
payments and fraud due to the failure of SSI recipients to notify SSA that they had 
been married, an event that impacts both eligibility and payment amount under 
SSL We estimated that about 2,000 recipients were overpaid about $25 million, and 
that by stopping these incorrect payments, SSA could save about $7 million over the 
following 12 months. 
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In another 2008 audit of the SSI program, we obtained bank data for a sample 
of SSI recipients to determine if it was cost-effective to use this type of information 
to identify SSI recipients who were no longer eligible by reason of being outside the 
United States. We analyzed the data to identify recipients with Automated Teller 
Machine withdrawals outside the country. Although we estimated a significant 
amount of overpayments — about $226 million — the audit was labor-intensive, as the 
bank provided paper, rather than electronic, records. SSA does not intend to pursue 
the use of this type of data due to resource issues. 

While these audits were SSI-based, we also conduct integrity work that by its na- 
ture is limited to Title II disability. In a review currently underway, we are fol- 
lowing up on an earlier audit that examined SSA’s treatment of Title II beneficiaries 
who had earnings reported to SSA, an event that is at least indicative that the indi- 
vidual may no longer be eligible for benefits. In 2004, we found that $1.37 billion 
in overpayments resulted from SSA’s failure to identify about 63,000 disabled bene- 
ficiaries whose work activity resulted in earnings being posted to the Master Earn- 
ings File between 1996 and 2000. In 2004, SSA implemented an automated system 
called eWork to assist in controlling and processing work-related Continuing Dis- 
ability Reviews, or CDRs. Our current review revisits this issue, and assesses the 
success of SSA’s efforts in this area over the past five years. 

We found that while SSA has made efforts to reduce these overpayments, there 
remains cause for concern. Based upon the sample population we reviewed, we are 
estimating that approximately $3 billion was overpaid to about 170,000 beneficiaries 
who had earnings reported between 2001 and 2006. While SSA identified $1.8 bil- 
lion and 141,000 of these beneficiaries, the remainder ($1.2 billion to 45,000 bene- 
ficiaries) went undetected. We believe that 21,000 of these 45,000 beneficiaries are 
no longer eligible for benefits, and estimate that SSA will pay $346 million to them 
over the next 12 months if corrective action is not taken. Our report is currently 
with SSA for review. 

Finally, much of our integrity work covers both Title II and Title XVI disability. 
Like the Title II work-related CDRs, medical CDRs (Title II) and redeterminations 
(Title XVI) are a critical tool used by SSA to maintain the integrity of disability pro- 
grams and processes. In recent years, resource limitations and other factors have 
resulted in fewer and fewer medical CDRs being conducted by the Agency. The Con- 
tract with America Advancement Act of 1996 provided funding for CDRs from 1996 
to 2002, during which time SSA eliminated its entire backlog of CDRs and redeter- 
minations. Since that funding expired, however, medical CDRs have decreased over 
60 percent — from more than 679,000 in 2003 to fewer than 250,000 in 2008. The 
backlog, as of the end of fiscal year 2008, was reported at 1.4 million CDRs, and 
SSA estimates that the backlog will reach 1.6 million by the end of this fiscal year. 
Redeterminations decreased more than 50 percent during the same period. 

We have initiated audits to determine the financial impact to the Social Security 
Trust Fund and the General Treasury as a result of the decrease in the number 
of medical CDRs and redeterminations being conducted, as well as the amount of 
funding that would be needed to eliminate the current backlogs. 

This brings us full circle, to the CDI units I mentioned at the outset. When a DDS 
suspects fraud in the course of conducting a CDR or redetermination, they will fre- 
quently refer such a case to the CDI unit for investigation and, where indicated, 
criminal prosecution. Both CDRs and CDIs are invaluable integrity tools and rep- 
resent wise investments. 

Conclusion 

The work I’ve detailed today, encompassing both integrity and service-related as- 
pects of SSA’s disability processes, is only a brief glimpse of the many ways in which 
our auditors are providing information and recommendations to SSA and keeping 
Congress and the public informed. I look forward to working with your Subcommit- 
tees in the coming years in this area, and in all aspects of the OIG’s efforts, both 
audit and investigative, as we join together to prevent and detect fraud, waste, and 
abuse in SSA’s programs and operations. 

Thank you again for the invitation to testify today, and I’d be happy to answer 
any questions. 


Chairman TANNER. Thank you very much for your timely open- 
ing statement. 

Mr. Bertoni, we are pleased to recognize you. 
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STATEMENT OF DANIEL BERTONI, DIRECTOR, EDUCATION, 

WORKFORCE, AND INCOME SECURITY, U.S. GOVERNMENT 

ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE. 

Mr. BERTONI. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, 
good morning. I am pleased to be here to discuss challenges facing 
SSA with respect to disability workloads and field office customer 
service. SSA provides services that touch many lives, including mil- 
lions who apply for disability benefits each year and those seeking 
retirement benefits and a host of other critical services. 

For years, the agency has faced difficulties managing disability 
workloads and making timely decisions. In fact, over the last dec- 
ade, the disability backlog grew to over half a million claims, and 
many claimants are waiting years for a final decision. 

In other mission-critical areas, SSA has also experienced service 
declines, with millions of customers waiting longer to be served and 
millions more having their phone calls go unanswered. 

My testimony today is based on our prior work and focuses on 
two areas, factors contributing to SSA’s service delivery challenges 
and actions the agency is taking to better serve those who apply 
for disability benefits and other services. In summary, two key 
drivers have contributed to disability backlogs and other service de- 
livery challenges, rising numbers of claims and staffing shortfalls. 

By the start of fiscal year 2007, backlog claims reached 576,000, 
A growth rate of 120 percent over 1997 levels. And over the years, 
spikes in benefit applications due to economic downturns, aging 
baby boomers, referrals from other benefit programs, changes to 
program eligibility requirements and increased outreach have con- 
tributed to the backlog of claims. While backlogs have occurred at 
all stages of the process, they are most concentrated at the hear- 
ings level for 7 of the 10 years that we reviewed. 

In concert with the growth of pending claims, processing times 
at most levels also increased. And for claims that were repealed, 
30 percent, it took between 600 and 1,000 days to process. The rise 
in disability backlogs has coincided with high rates of turnover and 
attrition of experienced disability examiners, as well as shortfalls 
in a number of administrative law judges and hearing office sup- 
port staff, such as decision writers, attorneys, claims technicians 
and others that prepare cases for review. 

Beyond the challenges associated with disability claims, SSA 
field officers face similar pressures driven in part by increasing 
workloads. Last year we reported that field office waiting times in- 
creased by 40 percent, and they had 3 million customers waiting 
more than 1 hour to be served. Moreover, 51 percent of those call- 
ing SSA’s field offices had at least one earlier call that had gone 
unanswered. 

Over the years, SSA has undertaken several initiatives to im- 
prove the disability process and address other challenges. Unfortu- 
nately, as we have noted in several prior reports dating back more 
than a decade, some initiatives have faltered for a variety of rea- 
sons, including poor planning and execution. Others improved the 
process but were too costly and subsequently abandoned. 

In 2006, SSA introduced a new set of comprehensive reforms to 
improve the accuracy, consistency and timeliness of the claims 
process called the Disability Service Improvement Initiative or DSI. 
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However, this also yielded mixed results due to rushed implemen- 
tation, poor communication and higher-than-anticipated costs, and 
many aspects were ultimately suspended. 

In light of the considerable investment at DSI, we recommended 
that SSA conduct a thorough evaluation to determine what, if any, 
aspects should be continued. We also recommended that, going for- 
ward, SSA should develop a systematic planning, risk analysis and 
evaluation framework to increase the likelihood that future initia- 
tives will succeed. 

In 2007, SSA outlined its current plan, which focuses on break- 
ing the hearings-level backlog. Key initiatives include updating 
SSA’s medical criteria, expediting cases for which approval is likely 
and improving hearings office capacity through hiring and other 
means. 

SSA has also received $500 million in stimulus funds to assist in 
processing key workloads. We currently have work underway as- 
sessing the plan’s potential to eliminate the hearings backlog by 
2013 as targeted. To address field office customer service chal- 
lenges, the agency is redistributing work to offices at capacity, 
using managers to perform work typically conducted by lower-grad- 
ed staff and deferring some program integrity workloads, such as 
continuing eligibility reviews. Unfortunately, this can result in 
some beneficiaries receiving payments who are no longer eligible. 

At present, it is unclear how SSA will meet future service deliv- 
ery demands given its current organizational configuration and 
business processes. The volume of work conducted at SSA’s field of- 
fices has increased markedly over time while staff turnover and 
losses persist. Moreover, projected staff retirements over the next 
several years will further tax the agency. And we have rec- 
ommended that SSA develop a comprehensive service delivery plan 
to better position itself to serve changing customer demographics 
and service needs. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement, and I am happy to 
answer any questions you or others may have. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bertoni follows:] 
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i. ■:-! ■ ji ie— > i: mil - 1 iiiil >ii iihPvii T- ■ J|V 4 i J liiLk dnukii. llh - '-^=li i in J inuM 
fll. .ir. a.1. nr- li r-irt.nl ■" nn 


Mh-jfel irll i,^ (Vrifil-mflllCV- fKliihMJun Jfrp iIiuikup - ' - ai naiLi^ji^ p> niitkktab n >ijii«e- mr/w. Kbr 
|w rUftw-pn^^-T Wfh>T-Tl .irib-cHriM |iwf-«.^ ipvtejto- 

ii.n J"r >ii i Lljic- |h - ; ikit: a ikvMMivii.'ta j'n upI Up: Link' r Uk'> !■ 1 i»i ■' a 
rtaWm Vnf rvWi* p*#«i r* v> rtwrijn- rh* k- a i ¥,i.v 

iiMukmi lMi iiBii.i iw»:Jkial «v mdl> bpiala^ hi 

mbili-r ira^Hir Ih n Tr m-i l in h “irfjp: iB-ifc'tloff.iNl Ik wh tn-rva+i If 1 H if A# 

ilHiilU^ | : 1 1 ■ ■■ v Ui I Ip. - i utiHj ai ullla - in 11 »i liTila n In 1 1 Fimpi lECfi Su< 
■Slfe: WUiXiMWT rnklfcu.M.^ HIUIII rrrrtwwkw i*i’ iiaiLi.T- 374 >-.tiil .kHllli 
:ipJ ?i.XJ. | , ip: Up. - Ip - .b ai;j- LrU 1. "aipil ik>i (Oiil H jy. ' Tk ■ 

luii'lB-r i.T [■■irMia.iIji 11-. ihai r-w-p+drlww idi:ii-.-p-. Y|f.-..-n-.ihi iL. Lk -p 

Will i»--|"i 1 k> h T. h t « lf fa ■. 1 1 y. 'i¥> - iirPH> 1 1 . - /■ 1 j ' ■ A infLiauMi - . 

iiu li .l i.j u-'fk |irahinkti.i i.r.-<ni.i v... k iin-i |«-ri niiil |hTyi*r |B*r 
1 miki* v 8 ! - >. 1 ifrka ip 1 u ii Ibi'b.IpiX fpdii-.ffp. - *.--. mpI ■ r. : ai njaCu-nfi 
uiM’anL'r. frill ■* tlI. vrU P/i tj 


SSA Kfts Fail'd 
C.']ml Iain'S! with 
Disability rUums 
Backlogs and Field 
Office Service 
Deliveiy 


lua ■ - | 1 1 ■ 1 h. til Iiil'jiiwI up I pvatraiiqj Iiiip, - ^ usuLtiiCvd 

"A nl 1 ilivihilJY rMmn la n-ivn i/rcn 1- w.*l jh .In llr.+. 1- n r-7#j 1 n+. -rf 
liili I "111: i - 3H£rklLi: a . TSiw livpib- Hr Lik'l.. 'Iib* I" 1 Mild muahkjtab uail 
4 hi. fi 1 1 n F: I - 


t 13 L 4 .nK 4 lLhH a l>J mr nniurapd l> >art 1 |rr>laj v+aai if + ■'."■"!• I UK. 
hr ft"- PvhrUlvdP-T to 1*0 h r« wrrr ■■ t-^p ■. AT i.ij" ' 

WsA .airiH IU Ihrrlad r a «k-^lkr lllc-fei ri alr.r.i ■ rsnhiJ nBlifi^r.llPliiian 
|t >La^ ii.niiiJ y-+l-. 


f-jt ■ 


mil H 31 IT 
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n;i.n ! 5f£Ai i Hii-jim >>q.iri ji Lr.Y.n ui Ftoocoj ‘o - La x- t ii r«g □ aiu i-„ 


Eont 81 - w cJct'iimJ ■#■ 


3»pi 

Asti mi I 

»■ *Tm 


QMVkd AjTn+, ■■ 


*«*•* 

SaitfilY Ii 

HEi* M ■ 


r*i 


■^"■■krarfv * -p-rf I 
r-d .> i» ;<*r> I 

ITiiVi HU'.Wii 

i a --a r-. v 


!Wtt* 


Mtftafi) 

lilt a -1 u ■ ^aii 

Don, ih 




I ElI n I 

I £ i ■ % ir> j i.l 
Hr..n;,¥ji 

bwpr? 


rZ5 
5 vf>a 

vort ■-■j ■ I 
Zjti ■ panET! 
ppfi *a cfcrurlij 
■ n ».h >l i 

-\w.i-, tf-iV.ri 
B-.’-’-ra 
di Tarn [%ai 


& 


■flvhim 0 ! 

a mak IlV taU 

r,M 


ec-^nii- j-fl'dw -»— 


V. JWfTtn HffTVVfl^KT^ H»4i «**!«■ 1 t 3Kf er r~yh nr l » j ■ w . w j f*d 
fX'J W T-j*HP IIC 4 H 


'.'^uiLirih ■rlifi; hi ihhululinl v>illi llir miul tJl/.l-liii'niiiiJiuii bni' up 
I«3 i.HIlP^i il l^-vbrf ftdjt>lk #!l' «- ifQtti n If- Cld I# I4U H lifclV 

h "n n ncai If r.EJin’ cl IIm - .ljii tIjiIi l> miihnlLpJ, by UF^ |H iv:im I 

uliiT. u trf nn Irttdurf n ntHliwi^Moh ITilif- rsstoriitentlM i«jj* 

nui-.-n-H v.nli III r miul 1 1 r i ij l id Ikth'Ifm iluircQi iIb-.t. Iym III ifciya 
Itan rise- i|pii-f/i|ih ik-.h.-i- ia oppeiJ be! ii hcwtaf tetxi m 

irlirjii.'-inip i Uvjk^ i fi4J i AUk whn «rr ~u-j i I m lk.3i-.cii+; 1 1 1 1 i-r r ■ 

iDCdlcfl Aramlm ihp- r.ifpii! cm ronAder new ftfAtnctiMd pwjjwi 

itlilJy ircL ixJumulKPi _i i : lull r|_: 1 1 ! i : aJ vudaii' n: hi ilh-.il mil 


Ap pwi «.f >jtw « f ^■■»-pitwTT»n-ri« , T'p-pl ihnnu. V J.'tpipar-I tp- 

inini-iJiii-.'ii n 'll-ii.Ji-% i , 1 1 r~j- -J m i -• ■ ■ nub h.'dliuir IrrjipJnl ■ llillra 
ItaWJih-iai-M hi ■ kilui-llr ■ .qqMpJ IWfcrtfrl I - * BaJillllwlW iHh'JhMfflr 


i'j.t a 


n.411 ta ii it 





tHTPh'rt 111 I|f irfinlriflf ■fw4« , a .li-miiy In .1 ri lih b«lf nw TTp 3 
j.«fVT- I b . - biil- *1 Ica in iirii' iiJual IiK - - ui ;i;iili>-.ilKii §_t iIehhI^IiIh 
‘ rsHiifli-. ii w H5A IlHd ■ i m r r-, . hiIsiip "f nwSSAfeldHtat TMPil^r |r> 
n'lirli ui SHA anii'-n«TlsiTi-i- dilvjimin n nihil u liunurJ n.‘vU LSi’ 
i.in-nv*.*. zi l-MblfNIhF .-ril.-rLi .tf p*.-h «. H .11 .-n-jw 1 r+; iliai an 

Mil j^ilriii iip/tL* jii iirir nH| uiv i r i ii I > . ur iK-li iraurjiu J b. I.'J ijJiiknul 
p Tim, i, HI u.irilwr iir-A.i-rt credllJ-, rr ^i|JI. Mill hi-h ■!» *np- 
■ii iIk.'j! ■'upi'i.ily 1 1 P.niiiL IWU-iAi.'v |h r-^irjv •« ii ■/Lim jiiLn 
wirqfct? ihHr npfArtnki* nhi i^rin jgtimprn*' tffcraM iwdk-pi. 
vdunfBiiL JUKI h-jk 1 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 1 Tin ■mlsiuMa-ip’t-i idlin' oU’iimulkn 
#ih#i^d.ii iKHiipn c»n aflfcrt ihkimraqriiv! ^ ^ ilw d-wtetm 

Held ■jITIc r-flwmrlw^lhatl an *“■ p* m ww '* niia - 

mi 'Ik jI viipliuly I'.^im iip - 3l> rivlisilulily k'ra.-fCH E|i & ■ Ii ■ 1 1 
.WtPHliTCtW |P>VfH UPW TM."*. '|V llw .1|fllL-JlU- - rLltll flf .^Rlln'IlV r.H.-nlti- 
lut'd vi i inriL'-.il iilifiji. T>j ■ fii>! ■Ijuk-Jllht' khti r- llu --J.il i’ tbdiikiy 
jXrf m;nuliir. SpivlrTvi | ISTLSi. irhnr- a *fl B jli£liy i-uiiuiii-r hTrk|rtf wuli 
mi 'Ik iI %f:ilf. nwl i iikr m n ■ jnwncildi 1 rlYmC In bH|i llir : ImiimiI jrl 
■imU-jI Rparffl frini plTMfc-|.ir.s hi^ihpN . llrJi ,ir i.rJ-.-T iiMlnrvH-H 
s Iitt lk: ■MiMiLiitf lua niiTi^ |«-‘ HK'ihmJ IrraJiirvifci. 1 .VT-r i 
WfPbtRf-Pn n¥?dar?4 #n1 1 WfHHiji par ihFTlilia, ihr- 1 ilXf 

viiUiiiR,^ ii c+fuiilitPMi Viilli :q.|>ii,|i liIi iemIkiJ ■J.iJT-ii-D-iiiuii > 
h'iiihif rli- 1 linr.tii ihr ri-i|i-iiviii-iii B nf il*« fcpw fur kn hr i 

■Jkiiiiliy. in i i hi. Upt ItrMMimn'i i r-* -- ■ fn i ->lr|>. mpinlCiiJ 
im aJiLiikti prr-i *n-: iIlii orirj i pi r-K ^ ifttfi, rt liTiSr- ■ I a 1 1 r. >: 1 1 ' nin-Mn wnrt 

j: li' ily. w, n.iy uf ni|.uriUiil. ijmJ >':ntHU.I fip. lin. ‘Wr frju r I. 


Aak i-jjdir-r-A l- re -4 -tuck Icrikr pianti. itr up, rJb Pm iilUiL Mnuu«<-i 

■iuHir pi kni'^NH l>|W cr‘>' Tlr «nikfrtf»nri n I * I ►'■ -»TV i« 

Wmil> Faj-Lid BB .I r.iiui I ■ ■ ■ ■■■Iri ln.dilv|HV«* »*TP A»« Iwn.. L« ^ ■ i ■'■I 

> ? >b-l ■ >-. !-bt I 

‘Tlr rmm rvn !>■ mb ■■ mm p« s*r ■ rngpipn# njfcT ■ 

-iiiniMl.r rwnUIn 1 a a)m- fl.na ■»%,■ p-eib-WMi hnrrl 1 1 K- J . 

frlB-ritivtT ■ tbl ■ ul I’K I ■ llr ■ JlLlJ-i-lllJril 





Di^ibiliiy Cluinis Pniomes 

C3uDfinflCfli 


Hif-ic^il nwltof of*ftrWag#Hl .ii--.^|ri tiferim? in ESA irw»w ihwi 
dm likril -invr Up - Ihe-I iKvjj k . ¥ illi IIht tfini£-rvl :k ; iiannr .'in ill L'iiuiH 
. 1 . . iinlrri p i||# hisf1r>; |#u4 B| r&i- rkW iifr^ liw JOlii rhi- muj 
nmil>-i -ii' I w ki i p j^ltI -liul'Jilh : Luiu, lij SH A s- rjnc-uir ii-.k.'Ip.'J 
.T7f..ilWi i wIiL-h n^HHfril mi m.-nll Rn>^ * fW' 1 Of IhB* 1 £31 

Iht-. i ii: Cnsai CHiiJyLur L ■1*7. As s-li.-v-n in flpjjiv _ l*K.-ikJi?£i ill vjryjip 
ilr-p-H- (-err# fiiiijiiw! :fl ■svi|j*.nf |h# .-Liith |.r.H Ah.Hi< ' : 1 i LI:r>. 
uir i iJmLili il I i :-v i *.>.■ i. h i f.'-t HhuI situ L*H*I. IHlul - rliinc- «rriv 
iwnw-nunw*! rawi frrwrUy m !lw hp*ri«p. iriii .-smJ. >n a (#wr rw#fn. « 
chi’ iuIikJ p i « ■! i :-h i r; bWd villoii Ilf DB0 ufflirx’ Tlftr lim n^> kn rl 
:«r. i.iiiml Tor |U# l«nu*i atsrp of IwfcMW'l - Lilaia ftw 7 rtfih# Wj r*n 
wis mlrvi-il. Ill dwii^iici LiJ&O a ip. I 3401, Ub- DM htfil i p:-: : ■ 1 1 p% - : I fiu 
rUr- -Jun- nfrl:,* kt: Iftu. Tlw h^llW lPT««* 

liu-fakti lii li>: il year llfclfl - . I'll iliuiuli-riilj- nilBrvdl ll r.r*: iiiiiiIiti Iih 

9»r. 


'Ji-iki ■■ tjb iI l« kki-.-. k ■ Irimiiu ri i ■ ■ ■ ■ L hi j iw imkliii ■ ■ir-ab- 
ibUllhl m ■■l.ili.r. in ki-Jgi mi 
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nsLr»± "cii L aiTi. .im -s' A - cbi cn "aril inn r»T n 

KM 






^ MeMriW-H 

III '.■■llHTTl Willi dVApy OL UlM I i :4li -rLdirLB bll'lk^4 pi! K l >*L7^ 

Hrm Dot -flub Bly cMjiv-pJ bmw aJJ irik-wl twr fcw* JhrrhiI Av *■?»» 

III Hikin' :JU<!ii4^i £«"v*aiiB tnirs »li iti lwI ‘iruiiyuaiJLy y III. 

Chm? E l Ipwtl, (hf * ti i.Tnw«j mtittfEb n 'h^ hrartnpi or-J 
Hiairv-lul .il Elu' iihIifJ jihI JiTTHr-uIrruLKJii li-wbi 1 Fiu-rx:tnpfcy lY«:in 
I W m IWV jm« -e-nan lien-, fell r*™i r*+iH pi iLim ;b ihr- plHi InWI 
laid !i'i iLij.ii ul ISr Ipjiiiibji li“.vL Kei llwr, in [ mil him J 4 Ui Spruill ■ 1 
■Ji feealiv shwlstan? iwi b i-ru^n toHWi t yi m prame; pw»m 

IimjIi WD lu till >lay> U iuirth. uil ± jati ml U«ik urn l.im ilayy. Fur 

iwiti iTfslw-lfrfini -i In C^Nrviifintfan JO In SHtftrji nw^r lolToFal 

lh-iniiF ^I>vr-iiir> null bi fw.il y.n J )■ ■ i UmiJi N ir.'i i lluu IMJU ilay> In 
PWPpWft 


'hrainM^I Ib tT*| ■ ■ I n I iiilr.nii il Ailll irEnl In* ■ « il if ■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ pm 

U a ■1-K.lriBj.i llL.C-.dTa r Ma t Mllirr^nl .d dM j£A Arid ilLi-L 


r^BT ■ 


ITT 
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n;i.n j Ara-Ag* l aiTi huiuhg T ns In DCS n lui CLuau CCS 

11 ac-ar a td-p-rir-r-a. Hia- ngi vrd ihpfmJa Ga-undl Dwiiwi "■ Iw*. rinri Yaai 

IHMpBW 



P-Ut n+ 


hr- Krnh^aPai 


I Ira- mmlNiiiir In In'^H^Iri'oliniv iiaJir#: Icfc-kliijq liv.Nifi -fHkiM In 
ih-“ ii;i!lFMlk*iA Fit ■.* a i a 1 1 1 4 Cfa- iraJi’frtt aif at ill d L^itL-ulKiH Tin PI 
Mill M'-J l«iri-Tj'. iij >i .i-ji! hy . I |i#nv>ri livsniD ftvan flaraJ >fithi l!EI7 ivi 
2uC& l-ui£jII"j||i^ Lu-lia.' Hniiit- liK-bliii ujpI iKlIisti uldliind jas-v -biv- 
in fa-11 iTlTIrv [ifrKiiniN ’fttin iiij :lIv ri T « fc* rr ihr+j - 1 lanvK 11 w»# nrwwf* 
nn L a ' ■ILail-.iliil a aiinK'i inlKjin: i>: |H unlr ik^nlinc- In llh' 
M'lMr'iiiy ilv .iijrH 1.1 1 h. - li.i:-'. | B nai f-nfiiLiurai. Inrircawd n^'niU man 
"I v i nr-, . i ’ 1 i c!-. ■ - iB'L 1 -- i \n 'Viijn ■■ iul. i ! > i * 1 ■ i i - i - ■ - 1 ! ■- n ■! 
r^a.iiLerbWi-! .iial in r-*a>j il ■ i n : i.r. i ■ : uiiiy 1 jii li I UTk'LiIi lr> icii- n»jj|ian 
hmraiilnl imp - lirJntjw IlinJ lircil^Jr^jllvji li lu r Ja ■ Ir.iiKk^c?. niiiii 
iia ri-a.-j-: i|i 4K aiijiP- .iijl .itai .xlflril hi r-r- _ ii ■■ »-*- j i i.a .nitsa riB'i ntai 

I ih.l.il a ,, - . I- ■ I , ■ - 1 ■ -I- . lup-k Ip 

iTviiliialm utd la'Ii: “l»-n ■lurmisn ihNr ■ I J : 1 1 j i ■ — . Ullli rw|s«1 on ilv> 
i-vjfMitf. SSA idTpidb, nos HffiOT nfiUMflCI^ fMil ilW pffcif Wflril til 


i -ar s 
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Ihrat (■' tfcC Tnt Ihpj ii «i|b'jii i‘ .1 .All mm-, ftwri a r.iilnz nirkmry nr 
nU’iril ilHiGik i lib. |.ciii|iliilr if. ! ft ilrcililik aii^tkiliiiB. 

Tli - jfrvwtlk n ill' iIhjUIiH cLiiku hu'ili^i luu :i±-ai i.viik-kS’ 1 n Lh la+i> 
n fcpjr |wfwn».-i «nr-Ttmrd «*lih ihr-rt=jJiiiiy ,-uuun |.r.K i-kf p'.ir 
I'uinph' illlh j ieIi L ■ I r- - .ill lf.i xi tm tI jiin.Mil 4 |h ivnr; 1‘fcmu LWT In LFM«. 

DOSta hsiTtMpwlwKftl Itiglt pbh'-J *4^ mnif«r uhI rMifiikfi friilUm 

nrf»"i fur DI.6duiiiiJly i-xjuiukix nin suv tlalv i hij. 4 iij 1 1>. wir kJiiFi^l 
■ r.iiJili 1 -kc .ir.-j: S rmkril biiIT IIniv C'lKS K,nka- ma luai-ri v.y> 
n£>uk IIliI ii ipjmt l! i | 1 r i 1 ■ I ilr-.il*lil>. f m«iiB.'i& Jme- aJk\ in! 
iraiHnhfu i"nr r-vfln^ik. Tn*n Sfpwn*« imw I n Junimy mr :-si 

j ■* t i nil t ilc-itfH Icy viiqiimti liiird 'Jm:iii Mai? |H tf h I till hi vrrv 
vruiwwi wfiifti 4M-IH jkw PLW "mntfFwkHte I jmvf 
-rspn K-n.vd o.lii'!! JSm l> I uliiilj. In |'i«K i» diu hilly iIuiil- 
nvrMiuik hff pnv i Fl.-m-nallj pjiL>m hlr .%1 F-v.ipnu?!* il. -in '4 y*4TK 
, ki Iwtuiir |i i 0 Y-p.tI in iJir ir rulr. 

Y Jilln'i. :r: ihr lp.'Jiiii|> Ifenrl. gnnraJlr '.■■!«• run ixtI Omir.ilfc- in. AUbi 

llfJ MU|ff-in ujiT— iknrk&rii wrfeniK -J.irr ikn rr.'p:.n- fh- ni« fcr 
jf-vi-pr, ■II | ’imi"i iipJ ckiku D.-i linnur. Tin: 1 1 1 r 1 1 1 ■ m vt ALJh iniibNi- In 
cinrlin Iwartif^ nrnftvi Trntf, a. Yi$i nf 1/SfcT Ir. IIHAm* Iwi rf V\U In 
2H i|. rip!nc^ iC US 13 in 3S$4». .-M'Jjii^K fi£ii Inn hail IViwr linn I. II ■■ ALJh 
cAv>r ila 1 Iir-j III J.YCHV, in Mfiy Jlifel SS .V 1 1 '. :i u 1 1 1 -.-j ■ ■ r. - r ■ 1 1 1 . 1 1 Ii :j ill. 
JEim i i.'i n i ’. '> mi 1 1 iiuLF J J"in AJJbt In p-n.-iH-iiy iiau-j^r i> iuii¥i£ 
Tunrlnjc n’liidbml Wrt r. ^.. . i i.i-Ji^im buIT nnrmlmm r.ir^Mi Tmn n 
MJi aT tJ HC la IHBmbli Of 4 . 7 GQ thJECOA. AblUMj^i SEA aiuuffrni uriaJ 
pnl,SM a. nil I kn ii. «i l- & F. if. Hi^iia'ir |:-§-r AIJ. ihr- umaJ 

h£vj hw inuiL' nllm Ihiti Jwit. iiu piic l’mm b iiIm^ I . ’:i< in. jCl'T to 
■I. 1 1 ai o>JHi ■ImiIj Ui :>X' I , a t h i r r,- lumriT.'-r Al.k U.M-. ai r.i Iiifiwii 
I juitl. is l- ! S 1 1 ■ Iki cil iiiIpj uiih’> iil 

KiiieJI.i . h iinli^Ht 1 A irillnJi-.'-- iuulnbhX;n L7 SRA Lu> ini|.TiA-r ihf 
i-jIimiv (mHT-K» awl Finn in Lilly rnr*-fv lurk krai-, hnv Lilirr. -H Hir a 
1 u n.'lj uf I'.'ixuv 1 1 p .- ^ j 1 1 ■ 1 1_ | ■ h ■ 1 1 4 u 1 1 1 1 1 c 1 1 p I I'uvif phi In fu-'i. mhii 
a 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 . kd ilw I'fTrii iiT -J.iri^iL; |aiK-fvnp 1 1 1 r • — . Ir. mlbMyc^irT 
■-a|iai ilh. drnviULng lln biiifIh-i iiT njinnJ>. mi i b • 1 ■ | ■ l> 1 i I i r llw dlvdiin 
|iwwn 'intr.il mhnr miuii 1 ..-. 1 r 1 1 . r. . = ■ ■ 1 1 In - iihi-tm Irai wm mi 
rubl^ 1 Mni M^Hirjiiill.> yluiikaiCil.Ttb ppju da> Utt Dof Jci.Vaai raii-te nr 

.1 niajia- I -!«T imirar.^ krnrrr. nn.!ihr> *la>oliikiy IliiS.-nip^i hfilrh 

Mm4Jv; I * > >£1 1 t u 1 1 ki 1 ' uhI i?.|»’lili - ik-djiMy tiniiitUii liUfc bilid 
clyiM .iral .ihh :J- In eJw> iliai, %(■ r- [iiniKi IIlh 1 arhiiH iraii.a.ve'H v.iilir 
lii>vri'iirl k-i rain ptijiik^NJUta. 1 rani v-itt kup.*^ ilbAMillinJi'il din: Dj lln.'E 
nrilMilminM ;ir<l liiiji nwi. I'unlh'r ui|Ji-niniuiiiri cJt aai ■■kwimiih- 


hfr in 


I. ill E 4 3 IT 




h'lL-lil (iriVv Hk-nliv 
Delivery Cl i : 1 1 1 ■.■ : i l: ■ ‘ 


sjTkin riLfesairnl hi i n i n| tar ituiiiily Hajrz> ;ram Inn iImi 

• WWfl rtfl'pf ilwr IM SySCfliP : 1 IlN.i'NIf i iiPil iJiililrMin K ihf- PCS ||>‘ 
lpvinn.n.4 nIlK-rn ° K’jrJjT. Ilie "I k innjn :Ywiw- 1 in| i n 1 1 rural 1 ' inizn-rr-. 1 

|Bi|i!iHirr|fi -.1 |p. Jffil. piv.^i^l H-> CCJIivIIbC 1 1 HtfUl E flit- « SlfrfT Hill 
n-^H 4 u>lMli j--i with llw ^:*J -z 4 n<diiCD)j Ik- inaiiMT >:■ .i|-| !-i ;J>> llcwiwr, 

iwgrtf iIk? smtec S 8 A iiRVIah u»nf«ih- urhh Uie qplnkifl Uui 

ilrv bjIuIii r lb'll Miy m i r* I-. j i ■ i fc- innJIi'Pjk-il mu itjlh Lhirrhen 1 nAjHJnafeJfl 
fr.r Ir.iMMi. tMT» « H.-lw-. pi.l r*va .-Hi*; iHTp!^ H ihf hr-nrt*C^ ^ H 


Iii mIiUIiu k> iL'-tJnaly iluiu Lwikit^ uid ijitiimiI |ii<h cmuk Iiim>. 
whr-r :^ihKrf w niec JHlfc-wr BfH .imr^-.iw.r* liwUjwvi |ji 

nvf li jdiut. FWiii llw il ;rvu i , £! L'j- LhX* >. Uc utn^' Iiim- ncrtnih'iv 
•I mill In p rkld ruThT* ii> iw:i: wtlh .ie /ffiA n-fin^rairri w urn-; « mi 1 hy 
|ii !■■:( ■ II I 1 1 ■ ■ i ■ " 1 = . I imipiIi-x Lii Ic-*iiI hiiu LKSOlfl. ohtt '.I u i :| iii Jltjsi 
nMiUhni w.iJiv! fnnwT I Imir iii h* hititiI h"inlb*r, S!i-*T- I If 11 
^tfTp.T 'iVIK i Sum? tiunaiJ lliil 11 |-i i nil OE ■: ic-tu fMtt CAHflfl AtikQHl 
riiki I. J T|| -'H Iml oi Ipibi I'M!# ■x.iriirr ■ .ill -|-:j IluI pm' muifwi'nil 
IkillBH- WA iw'J i> l>-J|lb( "Irk LSI •.-KrlllRIITM V Ip. n S' iV llllllLlIl lj jNl' 
In pjiT iliniiK!? ihi ii iiliI |i-rr-vin.iar ■af nwfflnTi riv k>d maiLswi'n-il 
I pJh 'AM IJlHji fftfi liCiii'T > || rflili 1 1 rr ■*.- fifckvfl im> fciffc nriftritakiJ b> 
a II pr-rc-Fir ilmp ik-tZIA'h m^rU riHiimr hAUKlATk-Hi I'm re ’■I pvnfilm 
IR-rfl 'J*A1 SSL M0I fcWfetfi In UK nl finl 3W8, 

I Vvliir> Ji fcti onteCMIVfiH drihtry mSIfiHfl rtJlttltfhl ¥«tlh A (.-.-liii-J 
•r£ rtaJE iiimioT ait! qgpwy v.nfc* Kmra IlmviI ;.i ■ ir .ILtTi In JJJn-. 

RrA^^rp-ftrV-iJ 4 il 0 i^k-vii r>-I«* Ip 4i In i-jIhJ ..■pi|.h.L.-.-.pki j 4 4 

|&>hitiI mil * i in lirlil iiSIk-t ■tj|ui;.i it-- Al mi mini nnr. ••ii|Lii,i n k 

irpJ nnmft? rf|Mme 4 M 0 i rtf hiw. tc*m\ JW -f 31 . 

icIkvh Iii nii> llir :-Ji tm Hii y r^in^Tat^d d .iiii nr-iiii.j In ■■■iHi^rlr IIkibt 

■■ock In i il»iri> iipd ux f^rwm frHIrp: ^r>-^ ir< * p-' -i i 

is: v-rrr ^rii fswit iip. j ■SjuIj t-wu. wlmJi " I pnrtnl iifdliv iiLir.:^-.'n- 

ik^hirA Nidi Irw'bftf nn:-i^ 

I'fc- ldi,— wi -j.'fxl r r- rU-1'..-n n.vr-Jip^ il i .-. iJi. lX,-.l wmH ii.’|K.iw| 

■« is-Uiuib-. Fur i%ui|ik< ll» iii iiiht nl" inn C.U lick) iiTTkv vhIihi 


km :<-.h ip'.ripJ ■ piaa |li*i ] l lua>Jjiiiik> |!a^i H.> B i'.|9i a — i j ri r fag 1 i‘j 1. 

taiuiai rih im>paM J-An iwif pnMlq 4 Hn. 1 l>UfekifiyMinl|cih 
■rluin.i kif^»T®*|rh|fvrm»frll^'k»«m |«vr^+k’fP-tJiP£ rw*f"r-'E-*shT 

rj I P*irvh|ajS 1 14 T naayrni-ibT^alh-iaka'iB.riiaii.BiH iaa-ai ail | 1 | mka a*. 
Ir~>af minin r! , ilaiinkr.pT.ia 1 li<Jk^iitdn 
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aifivur-il I it :c-tnil £J mi U i ; ■ i rulnnrn Inna I l.'J niilim ail (M'.i.'iKc 
■3m in U 4 i - 1 1 k • • 1* rn-^l y^i III ftddiln. ™£-^l 
■■aihrmm nl HnnreJh ir l-eUii r lypi- -l-I viridiuifci. Iklv-nn LAJUf- ind.2UJK 
SBA performed rdtataita n --ippsiut Mr-n - 1 in rc 4 H nprl 

:»a|fiii^ Kmul Isnyitly iiuibm, K aiill.i (Ik wiiiti biiA p-rrlunu -mi 

Muir of cditr Mini qpfKfcv IwH prom RrciNrple-. nm timtim nr 

Ekr NiiIh uv | i r* “ t- ■ ri | “ _■ i i i ibiu pnipr.iri .i i >> I m v. --rj 1 1 tirr-i rv-qicj-Hpj 
wriilnwkiv «nk wnlKT^?w^in u* mikulm In 
B i ■ 1 1 . f- : i l 1 1 ¥i uric sail! In III uJlVr-r vhIk. 


Future V^Virkliw .1 mid 
iSteJftna CJiaBmst» 


SK-k pnvf«-|-..pr. I MTOMB fc-rls+lrflq,' Nairn- .ml .nl^r ifjftl.iisk :wr lie 
■.-■-.inaiE .i i V'liJr ■! Up ' hwiK Iuik mliiiiutn Hi i* n-CCTin.ul -t£ innj 
■•K|H rMii iil -ftiiir'<[ r-. .■■iw-i iHall.i . SSA pnjfVM 

An mHTLi L ! 7-i-rri in mnnu# in min-rntra- :anl il>_-Jntiv ilurra-. Tmim 

11^HT<in.af»7|n3l|7 

.4 Hniwufe. d lili |wmil La Ui< iiiji. i i nl n in- iai iii .irj I ilL-cLfrlrj 
lM4ipllrum-K rrrHn _ r llfT in 1H I ?. 

'JliaJ ip-jiI;. lL> i^ti nil -A r'z-i i nirrnC wmltfisir «nl Lv >4iciHr In ivlur b 
i jv.in- aiN II pirrriri -Hill min' lip L'121% 


SSA Continues to 
Trice Hi i.-ps to Address 
Drability CUcim* 
IliK'klogH and St-nic-E 
IMiveiy ChaJk'ngc'E- 


MiA MrtfcUd L'lbJiu Miiii |U utUiL-H- iniliJilh i l.irr- k'ilv- up! 
naLln 1 rk’lHm- rhnCninr^, in-rliilnK-pITnnh m Injinn i an ikt-aJnliy 
■.Limn |<rinrni. Kiihliil'iil 1 ' u-nikkttita wnw- lp/k! ,ffi> ■*.-■. jhI 'li-iv'kip i 
••In j Inr ■ i Hr-* 4.-C.I ii. lu 1 1 n 1 pjrrmh ji ilmlalm .iral rTiir.'Birin rttuiw 
Srtpir |Ih-w ttlTtiifla feLfeVC tflMHl Ii ji» |k-i«iJ L^' pMI HiiirJitf ‘AliBC: idfll 
:in> im nwra in fYJilEaii' 


blip raring tlw DmtiLlily hM-pmvutf ■ viPhH'flf IrulNlmi in Inpnra ilw mmn tfncipfiry 

Eis HtiiMl Ii III l^iHMW! .ml Jlr 1 1 1 Vun i > > uf la* i Lr-tJ 1 1 h I y iluir^intisu. Fur i :-.jir |ik- llrv I>K] 

ai^Liih p. pr.iUHl In 3*K. (i.i pr.idKP--rianr.v-i ,1,-,-i-kran .in 


rm«ti(!l*«j|Jj la>Mh Im. MiA iuw Imi . ■ via 1 1 '■.IiaJaain 

Wit-Halta ki£n. 5 urh n mw ifk-ra SWi r mn dl — m tti HbI iihr 

*-iH Kikrp ccrarlr^ if?T npi * r. i -rt t4+ r r4- i,»-»rfk» I 

ib'Ii I ■ ( riwpri.il.iH™. I»ib Tl it lair.j ar. r.rr^raj.'. .il in inn 1 1 
ISrufaBlj arJ W-J L-na-Ta aiai -A4 m .. -fc In.a a a- lfa-ii i . a a ha i M i'al hwlU 


P. r ia 


1.411 


ilTT 
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j ■ l.-l.ii.i^i.ll Ill Ir 'Jill. III. 

rni^iclAliiih llul rji| fti"ii ■! 'i ! 1 1 p - ■ Ih» r j|',. ikiml - ' L ir 1 1 1 it'll 

nmpr- li-fll'il' Thf 1 1 Un r- IrH.TjLT-il rj-.^ril mwWwl ,-|Lir»w i.> fiijwijwf 
Llw dUmldily ik-ii in i i»4ii 1 1 1 imic-ra UwAiwr, ci vilLh ill lln niiLilivr 1 »> 
KDh. -3«rr mK.il l.CNr- 1 fr* .'tNii^r+.vV iIhh* ■i|iLn|ii-..:i|yl 
llii ii ncfciJ L b . 1 Ir Biiirr.il. rtv &:-nril LM iiFjijh’iMiiliimn iC linn iikI-.IIiii 
D** !rii|MK-iH upf* 1 nh[*vhI In nnH.il JnjJrHitfTri.nkdi. p«T 

miMIHIU.'^liui. Id III ilKKlnp^' fijUUR'LiJ 1 1 1 LT J I U|j. OtVJlJI. ill.' I>HI 
III II.J '.I"| i ihi aiiiTi- ilkir ilr> Hail ■ nail. .HTriiiJi.il 


V (f«H PSi ►“■“k+HFl 'Hi- 

h*** W uma— 


*Hun+ 

Cu^IhwM'h- 

L t«d r burt? rod 
■ r .-..v. ivir':«---i Ki 
'f-i i ■■■ f.itJW.ILii Vr.it.1 
r<r> prc-c-a : 4i r cl »>] 
ic-c 'Tit ci in^K 

GraihpAcvl 

nTJOTC KB LI Ii'i'rf 1 VMt'mi 

r dck l ■ H i - iWI-J L^ C fl- 

HiMoid r# 

1 P7* n ■. H ' t *.*■■ imH wf? 

Aff-MP-3 uWIr'WMjtrik 

JIdvcmI pzLL'i-a a«uri 
f.Tj iP-"f ■ | vi lK-tti 

.ViWJ.ilVI Vi 

131 IMd 31TJ 1M 

mmif Hw 3sl mi 
•fv i.iv"a*r wH«-4iM.i 

HMoJbiI ^kxbI 
twHjS i-Wm 

Fm-ifec TMdraJ iqaiit 
ta ■ v rMHi-V Ht." 

[DiWEH itaPr-g 

-.■1 ¥ 3 iM L-« r « 

■sfri-rimeH in iwjj 
( rd«uiic«u Exrituid e- 
«3nwJ >»-> v =K»to.c«I 
'*<•* r**i fo-hjlh] 


Up: filin'- "T li-SI IHI mill' ii1iult> UHiiUlfL *-*-1 1 1 H ■ llii^pjirk D MiMIfi 
Lk (r-mircnirti will IiLpIy Ih j i i ;■! i - fn-mcd un- -nr. tli- N.HA hiii|itiiI«I 
inli'iipl nil -Mil if ITpj*I i n i 1 1 id- Cf ll it I tfl n i'bili> r. iB'il LHmaI i 
limriwfil nlr- In ■nquiK: ilv IKp.1i ml JJpi wu ir+j I Hli.nl :ml .VI-,--i fc i - 1 1 ui:i 
V • -ill i*l*l K?+h 1 Ir-: lniiKftT*s III ihr I'taib^i >-W. ‘i Iihj-'-iIpI lliiT 1 1 

Villi miM Jin- in-c-iiiikiri an t'v.alisrkHi nl litil niKLnri r* rr-Awminr 
M-IWlk'f llp.-j- ■JiujIiI \"T rrlicMulnl I k-i vn BSA'l HBUnHU if DSC 

mrcjKriinm in d»p In- btiti tnu-v. in !iK'V err n wunm-ii il 

"■ipI'p i u Uii""i|Ji cnlaUftn or IX-il ktixe iln-Miif h-NHi i-k>uiiiLi 

-Ir Hikl fen iri|ik>iiniml nr rtHim Jiih-d. NSA nirnl ilijj is wnlil -nnriK 

10 ooUtff ibb up! iimlki ..-ih ..an-- h. .-.ilopIi- DSL tan Am. «Jsir w« 


Pip- 11 CJKI&illf 
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ma'ircf*. h mar t.n it- jip ^ h.i^ -Jim. i.hh ,iu.i ft* 
lwni-' III ’ nHulolily id ll ii niuJibi 

!--K*i >* i ij 4 tii I i' 1 1 Lt-L ii j-irl. linn -Cm in iiii rv-Sn nin ib h:mi^ lui-kluK 
■Alil.li h#r| ifKtwl rrtfck-PJ IwM lr» M-rf tfX-T. SS-*. .-JjlltipiJ a iwu 
liitrintjh Igk kiit mliK'lkn plm lint I'iiclh.'m in ri'UiR'DMj I Ik vablntj 
hAi-&k« mhI jjuuUif fc" rfciimroi M™#h ■ *rtw rtf drft-ihK 

aoi i u 1 1 i i ■ i i inmrralk'iu iixjI : l:-> i iii-w culiilihi'H Jliinrhit. ulTkubi 
V.V rt'ih .ii Tii'jil Li-. :■ i-il rh.-dr ihr- lm kk>; iwdjriliii 

| l hi ii mr. i iK- in! L' .■ n.piuv llir I Hi I aiiHulii r ■ ■ 1 1 k' t,iiii|ik‘n mil i m J.l j 
ftiM «1 r-. . . i h nmir- r.-Jir.ilir.! ihr- nrax* NTH Si.-pa In |*bi ru lufi- 
u|"lMuii ISU iVv lJ r litf tiltf- ciiliTti. i | ! 1 1 1 1 q4 lwvh Cur v Iip/J 
.•lfjiiiiiy r«l, ftmprevtif femliiD c.niwrip«tiy hxI 

|hi fu main'. juhJ uUin nufuiH. Alw ii. I Ik |Ijii llni CV.* imbed nnii 
|ir..|r ^4 ,1 . 1. .lk - iiir r :; H3 mi II.. a in 1 1 . | i r. i - KKA'q .4h-ir.ua.- j.r.n .-.-ir v ; 
j-yjdvri. H-S.V > ■.■lCml> lu iwiiiv Llw luii^Jfl iph> Ur SAiif-mlL-d, by 

.■Mrhii.il filial- rrxiriiR.il rn ■ -ri i L-iL^Lak *i Sf-i-.-jT.-ity iU> »«* r.. i r. 

Hnifrrfj uul RiiiiAi^UiLlilAilil 'i.HcHAj iduciJLij 1 4£Ol niilkni L'.- 
KJ4A raj-m-a u.hli |iriH-i*>Jrfl v...rkl- %■!- .irri r.lainl irrhraik+D* 
ik.^iih|Iiv>}. 1 :--h.A his- Nil .r-rl -tk-Tviiuniil bun 1 il i J is-* - llir- hiiia-j- ti 
ii-. i irh -iii 'Anr+:t *iN 

li Iw-mtJht a HI, -a.- r#rniiir>nilKrl il. n .WA, Uk# rta- iH-.i-Ks-.iri ■«■*]* in 
bieNttH-dU IJki-Ulmd Uul uv . 1 IrilJjlirai Will Slie«iid. h-udh Hr 
|h~-rrii-iTiiM! .-“Tirnwh-r^lu- 1 . ..li.air In NnilrlpcTi# rkilmj^-K r< 
iiipliiiP.-Blulj.-ai. iAL-bklliiKUu wnfriOM- SUfT n •Ur/ ilrsigii md 
uii l ,i li iia-iCL-h.-ii .^iNli-Jur*! r.-i L "lii. k mr i Iiiih-jih iu m -1 

|ip:|jr^ ■ ivul |imi6-.iis uk 3 |JL‘if>iimnj{ |A’ i i i "J i it • i ri ■ i . 1 1 i mi- . SS.A ntfii.'vJ 
wlili rJv lirii'n ui ill h r ii ill riir s lain Mir inrrip; iltii a untlilinli 1 
iinv^-usi, B|r|^ I u Lii Ihr lkHiJ9H.*J >.< iiJLvra OfMmv inftuln-ni. 

urili ijrlv wr :ut* mmrrKty pv.i|i .t or ila* ■•cii«n in %kfi|rh thf hrfwir#i 
biillkf iT-iijiiinn |jkn inlifJiM uniMkif:- ■ • f 1 1 ■ ■ 1 1 1 ■ Lu ■ i n ^ Mill llir 
|H«vnrtil iffls'i fc iNT ihr plan nn ill# hr-mii^i I l ■ ; I-: .■ i a. . 1 1 ■ f ■ iln r SMA 
1 1 1 1 1 if ? ■ i c-. A% | m-: uC Uu- iiva’iv. n r ■■ di ■' 1 1 vaiiuki' llir p 4 an a pikniul 
ir-vli nir:riH ibr la'.irnp- L- ■ 1 1 haj-ilia.; ; 1 ![ “jirnii nr 1 1 ■ • I'Kimi in «liirh 


101 H, I k J.l . . h. ■ I.. It. ^1.™ irljr’iiinl |-.„ r .t, 

I nrin :-a-T- IV- li .iu. Ui an-iK ul ki ar.i-J u-a ‘a I al JR' II k I llaMai A lair 

VII di ”1 iaeJi-J II 1 1 

:-aa hJ v-i ■ iri-. I -r.dak . btn HmiM P t ■ sij^-a ■ t I aa l K.ihulu I u i' llr^ ■ 

.1 J-l— rp lLa lh^ - ...HHJI'hL lkr.-n.W 7 ±jj"| 


hr ii 


Iliil'JRAIIT 





iltf'pJwi Inehrhq cwnwwnts of ^"B"! ptnfitof. wl t'-i* htaillV i-iii-miii 

■lllll.f IF ll ll l-ffrlll- <4 llh- I' I III ILK. 1 !* - 1 1 1 1 r^- llVli^HI'.liMH Id III uUd. 1 ! 

ihf ■ll'LlNIlri p ra u m WFfKpivr m idir wrwfc Ijirr 

lliH jiiur. 


SliLftinjI Wtiriclusta and Tn rtiin-u . uttpH unrt:in#jh *iri n^uniin matarwr ww. W H 

M;iiril:^i|il|j!|f BlaJIllIJ Link "wUlmAi lu ins buy idk-m F-w •. ihiq.Ji . if ■ kU vflLv lu-i 

w-.irtc .lrir.ui.l-. il. ii w Iwir-illii.-ly rmif lhnr .ifTliirpji rwjn-Mi 

Mill '+JI i K ! Viink In Inna firm I '■ ■ jjpMIht idTioc. < ■ I Ii : i -> ! I ■ ii Imr l 
|Lin ■ >iLir i^|.9ilv ji ihM (Lini. nLir ivp# rt wrt vll il.-ii#hH 
iri.iud:k. ib IIk\i 1 ■ri p.v s* llir- v>iirk iipiiv 1 pj ir Idy. Tim - i-lYiiil> 1 1 1 1 1 y 
•Wllhliwl »■> nrr™«l |.r.K*inlLliy IfiH* 1 " K|*iCrfWvil^. 

1 d 1 1 xni ill" Vi mb Ly 111 III iitTp-T , .-ii|iJi'iii> lMTTiw»,l by 211 

ppfvvN IpMu hii (Igrri l » its yiBf.^r .1 nwi 

U.n?4y>n^.ilrhi .in* ialfb-M.1 pijt ir-rrLIivufc-. hy ikii.i.e Li.ih jinw t-mlItr 
IK iNirjii I L«> j-iTl'miii llh* d i/_p.*s I ;■ 1 1 1 -: a I l_i '.xi fAkImI by* kwFH > 1 m I n I 
HiirJi'ym. Mid In i*H!W .\l+«*i rrtn# iiliilupik ipfep .w chUkVCTHwir 

Bwdl ' 1 1 1? faifl i if.' hi lK> uun ii iii Uf- iHiiiIp if'. ■■iripJli^ in Jsul 
yrpib*** ir-.irrh iir r 1 i-rrj r«*r« , pm-; . -.-hir n*|i .-J-. riff «pw iff 
iv| 4 ipx‘i mil Sip.* til Sx icily cud>. uni ■ ■mhIip *:■■). . v xip- ipliiiiic 4 f iIim - 
iMIre. Abhi.jf.Bi -.wiiirJ iiHiidUPiK lywl ui.-rimi. ihli prvilr-p ffu.y 
ivdiii* limi* fc|,"iil ill ull Pi - r u it Unjib-. mui Ii iM-i Liru pHM 3 -»i 1 £ in’ 
iKiuffii.i.ihi' nfTk-p HowAvri .tv up- niiixl ■-.irltfr, fli- "inM-. rtf 
rwfilRjlfig nvr Uitttb hip! -JlTnt: n:iNriiifc- i hi ■i-gulh-rlj' m«WC 
nnnli 

Wrh Fr-v-i-r -j.iIF . n iiLiNi . !* : .‘i J i Iul" ijffhrrel vxre 1 Viiirkk^h. 3 1 1 1 r -1 if I. 
llir- lumlaLV iili' Jwvv Htni x i«*.ii I iiip.v-1'Ji L-- '^m-i 1I11 bJIj . S--A Ikn 
r.h ii'ui! m f i-'.l iiITIit uiffL II r-ixi 1 fal r-rx .-.-j ihliI in iik 'nw v.nrkk vain “ 
HiC-h is Riv 4 i»in! iH*« ■ * h u 1 is (tit StH-id Sr>->jid> iH-iF-fii- hhJ iax>jii£ 
KcnpJ ■ 4 i*uti' i*.inh u l-Jli' -i-A'rmpcrthrf ij|v«-rr uinls Inrbiilvii. 
L-liii^ln ''I jlKJivmsv '.'Fjii Ili ilmt ik^nC iiijx iialiin. mil ivi Irvi D> 
ifpir-mirn' liprB'rh-jciriF"' nniiirdir^; ■■‘jeiI.Jiiv Ihr IN iihl.'^l v iHnrliLK 
ft.i k-»»> iif'.**.nlLiiirib rldA'il<> bMtWf, ur h'-y iP.An ia-s. b riHJiii^i 
Ilimih'ii ii iiir.k'i K 1.1+1 tt j .i i L+pId i Mi* iiiF rjiYiip-. Frr Iwrj IIC mrl 
BSI Of 410 ftUfiQT 1 F.- 4 Lu 1 : ip.-i •iiiIjil Ii* li in.vii yum. ffe 1 *. 


nb-i ikllnJ ir.rarn l« |iiJ. Ir.M;. inr«n la I irii aul.r rl3ali.a«> 





] Ji'ivhiping a llnmxilbiliij i'll 
llijui l ir A-; I ' 1 1 ''■■■- T-’i il in 1 
(jmwTh 


lux rrihnvil chi' iruiix r ill :n vis -* >. r mile ns*-=L linilaiinrj- 

Mirl hi liicro^w In cw wuiIl Wien fifttraitf taKfla m dWawii. ?-ipii- 

Ih'iii'lK'cmi i ■/. -iiiirjir n ivr.ni Nurlilt fyIjh Lkj'y ik? la i ■ r r ipiaJilji. 

Hril Ill- 5 i»n] a. rarn^j =:■! Ui amitiiD JKki|iz*i- HluITapj Irfcvii 

inffidL EflAmfitl * Itom i lipIkr^H u.|ih hiring, inmilPg pjks raaMng 

i- IsJr K-l-t L'cmc-ir. SKA -urtLTfc Hindu m i. niiiriliiEi. :ciil i ?li nil- -ii 

bmalo irpih+*ipH wlih iHIk rfJ?ii.w.>r>|iT»M-JV , (lHiliki. 

ii - r.'- 1 1 ui. -r lb i i.'.iiuJ i i a iTjinriM IWiii 11k *. Mil ■ t ilI fVr*cjmi.d Mini(^ , airil 

tor ctTWIh Iwni-wflll pHtikw &?*rhpr4 n9aufcti|E#nXiv1*to nwr h 

ual In u luiudi? j.-ik .4 -.-I i fj i : k • IjI 1 1 . iik'IiiIjie iM.iviI iialiLdn mil ht^ruu 
Pith ili--4illii.-* SKA n us/ j 1*'-- tw- nwrov 10 UvltfMJtkinil -JrfTi.i 

Inrh- 1 riuiiJ,^L' mai h- •:! fci v-inkJiMjbi" llw nvi, In lln j.w4. “H A hu- 
mririiiirnvl ilHiAjIr+.ikr ■ I# hv Ijr m. Firr+v.i w|ili- -^Vr. alidliy in Inrr- 
£idHrkM A£JTi IIk-Iavj hiipJin il In Ur Li-itf!!’ l4 IIk 'iSflkv ufR?Hiiiirl 
V. i r : - r i • -i i ik imnv pmer^ In iililimn, TW>kl i -fTli’i- ircu^n.iril -j.iIT 
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Chairman TANNER. Thank you, Mr. Bertoni. 
Ms. Hathaway, we are pleased to recognize you. 
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STATEMENT OF PEGGY HATHAWAY, CO-CHAIR, SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY TASK FORCE, CONSORTIUM FOR CITIZENS WITH DIS- 
ABILITIES 

Ms. HATHAWAY. Thank you for inviting me here to testify 
today on behalf of the Consortium For Citizens With Disabilities. 
We bring the voice of the consumer to this debate, this discussion. 

Social Security Title II and SSI benefits, as well as the accom- 
panying Medicare and Medicaid coverage, are the means of sur- 
vival for millions of people with severe disabilities. They rely on 
SSA to promptly and fairly decide on their claims for disability 
benefits. Your constituent services staffs have likely reported the 
heartbreaking stories and consequences of intolerable delays in the 
backlogs. 

When a decision is appealed, people often wait years for a hear- 
ing, longer for a decision and even longer for actual payment of 
benefits. And as others have pointed out, that is even after they 
have gone through the several-months-long initial procedure. Be- 
hind the statistics, people’s lives are unraveling. Families are torn 
apart. Homes are lost. Medical conditions deteriorate. Financial se- 
curity crumbles, and many individuals die before a decision is 
made. 

This month, the National Organization of Social Security Claim- 
ants’ Representatives, a CCD Member, conducted a quick survey of 
its Members to update how the backlogs are affecting claimants. 
Our written statement includes stories from a number of states. I 
just want to summarize a few of them briefly here for you. 

Ms. A from Tennessee filed her application for benefits in 2007. 
She was forced to file for bankruptcy and lives on very, very little 
income. No hearing has been scheduled, and there has been no re- 
sponse to her request for an on-the-record decision. 

Mr. D from Georgia has terminal hepatitis C and depends on his 
girlfriend for all of his support. After his March 2007 initial claim 
was denied, he filed for a hearing in October of 2007 and a request 
for an on-the-record decision as a terminal case. A year and a half 
later, there is no hearing scheduled and no decision. 

Mr. A from Texas filed his application in September 2003, was 
denied, and requested a hearing in February of 2004. After several 
additional procedural steps, no decision has been issued 5V2 years 
after the initial claim. In the meantime, Mr. A’s house burned 
down, and he had to file for bankruptcy. 

Mr. L from Oklahoma, I am sorry to report, committed suicide 
when his case was denied consideration in May of 2008. His widow 
is awaiting the yet-to-be-scheduled hearing. 

Ms. S from South Carolina illustrates the importance of this de- 
termination for health coverage. She had no health coverage and 
no Medicaid because SSA had not yet found her disabled. After 
unhealing sores from diabetes went untreated, she died from com- 
plications of diabetes. At a posthumous hearing, the ALJ stated it 
was obvious that Ms. S had been disabled and issued a fully favor- 
able decision. The medical care and Medicaid coverage that Ms. S 
did not receive due to the hearing delay most likely would have 
saved her life. 

Then there is Mr. H from Iowa who has multiple sclerosis and 
has had a claim pending since September of 2007. He sent a letter 
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to his attorney, part of which I would like to read to you because 
it is so touching. 

He says, “I am writing this brief letter to tell you about a few 
of the examples of what this disease has caused. Besides the day- 
to-day struggle just to live, it has caused my wife and me, along 
with our two children, financial ruin. My mortgage payment is as 
much as my wife makes. I receive no other income and worry day 
to day how to exist ... as bad as this may sound, I have actually 
tried to end this with a suicide attempt in November of 2008. 
There isn’t any way to describe this except to say it feels hopeless.” 

The primary reason for the increasing backlogs and reductions in 
other key services is that, as you have heard, until quite recently, 
SSA has been persistently underfunded over many years. For 
years, the Commissioner’s budget came in at X dollars; the Presi- 
dent’s budget came in below that; and Congress appropriated even 
less than the President’s budget, until, that was, fiscal year 2008. 

So on top of the retirement and disability applications from baby 
boomers, along comes the economic crisis with a huge, unexpected 
surge in both retirement and disability applications. We are en- 
couraged and grateful for Congress’s appropriating recent funds for 
SSA in the economic stimulus bill, in the 2009 appropriation, and 
in the President’s 2010 budget, including funds for program integ- 
rity. We also appreciate Commissioner Astrue’s commitment to 
what he rightly calls the “moral imperative” to reduce the dis- 
ability backlog. 

SSA must also find ways to operate more efficiently. Our written 
testimony has a number of recommendations. 

A note of caution: SSA must take care to determine how new ini- 
tiatives will affect the very people for whom the system exists, peo- 
ple who meet the strict criteria for disability. These people face a 
host of personal, family, and financial circumstances that make it 
difficult or impossible to navigate the complex disability determina- 
tion system without substantial assistance. SSA must continue to 
ensure that each individual’s claim is fully developed before a deci- 
sion is made. 

To prevent tragedies similar to those that I have described, CCD 
urges Congress to continuously provide SSA the resources nec- 
essary to carry out its mandated responsibilities and substantially 
improve its service to the public. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hathaway follows:] 

Statement of Peggy Hathaway, Vice President, United Spinal Association, 

Silver Spring, Maryland; on behalf of Consortium for Citizens with Dis- 
abilities Social Security Task Force 

Chairman Tanner, Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Johnson, Ranking 
Member Linder, and Members of the Subcommittees, thank you for inviting me to 
testify at today’s hearing on Eliminating the Social Security Disability Backlog. 

I am Vice-President for Public Policy of United Spinal Association . 1 I am Here in 
my capacity as a Co-Chair of the Consortium for Citizens with Disabilities (CCD) 
Social Security Task Force. CCD is a working coalition of national consumer, advo- 
cacy, provider, and professional organizations working together with and on behalf 


1 United Spinal Association is an organization with members in all 50 states that has been 
securing equal rights and access for all Americans with spinal cord injuries and disorders since 
1946 when it was formed by veterans paralyzed by World War II injuries. United Spinal Asso- 
ciation is also an authorized VA Veterans Service Organization serving veterans with disabil- 
ities of all kinds. 
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of the 54 million children and adults with disabilities and their families living in 
the United States. The CCD Social Security Task Force (hereinafter “CCD”) focuses 
on disability policy issues in the Title II disability programs and the Title XVI Sup- 
plemental Security Income (SSI) program. 

The focus of this hearing is extremely important to people with disabilities. Title 
II and SSI cash benefits, along with the related Medicare and Medicaid benefits, are 
the means of survival for millions of individuals with severe disabilities. They rely 
on the Social Security Administration (SSA) to promptly and fairly adjudicate their 
applications for disability benefits. They also rely on the agency to handle many 
other actions critical to their well-being including: timely payment of their monthly 
Title II and SSI benefits to which they are entitled; accurate withholding of Medi- 
care Parts B and D premiums; and timely determinations on post-entitlement issues 
that may arise (e.g., overpayments, income issues, prompt recording of earnings). 

We recognize and appreciate that Commissioner Astrue has made reduction and 
elimination of the disability claims backlog a top priority. However, despite in- 
creases in productivity, the backlog in disability determinations continues to grow, 
at least in part due to an unexpected increase in the number of appeals. 2 People 
with severe disabilities are experiencing increasingly long delays and decreased 
services in accessing these critical benefits to which they are entitled. We believe 
these problems have been caused primarily by persistent under-funding of SSA over 
many years. We are encouraged by recent additional funding for SSA but we caution 
that it will be offset at least in part by the unexpected surge in both disability and 
retirement claims due to the economic crisis. 

THE IMPACT ON PEOPLE WITH SEVERE DISABILITIES OF INSUFFI- 
CIENT FUNDING FOR SSA 

We must recognize the real-life impact of the backlog and the ensuing delays for 
individuals with disabilities who must file claims for disability benefits and wait for 
a decision. Behind the numbers are individuals with disabilities whose lives have 
unraveled while waiting for decisions — families are torn apart; homes are lost; med- 
ical conditions deteriorate; once stable financial security crumbles; and many indi- 
viduals die. Numerous recent media reports across the country have also docu- 
mented the suffering experienced by these individuals. 

The National Organization of Social Security Claims Representatives (NOSSCR), 
a member of the CCD Social Security Task Force, recently conducted a quick survey 
of NOSSCR members for an update on the impact of the backlog on claimants wait- 
ing for decisions on their claims. The stories are located at the end of this testimony 
beginning on page 11. Your constituent services staffs are likely to be well aware 
of the situations faced by people living in your districts and provide valuable assist- 
ance and help, where possible. An attorney in Jackson, TN, told us: 

We hear on a daily basis how the claimants are struggling to keep their 
homes, obtain their needed medications, and seek proper medical attention. 
When we hear our clients’ stories, the first thing we suggest to them is to 
contact Congressman Tanner’s office. We inform them that his office is 
there to help them. Sometimes our office seeks assistance from Congress- 
man Tanner’s office on behalf of our clients. The staff at [his] office is al- 
ways willing to assist. . . . However, despite efforts of Congressman Tan- 
ner’s office, there is still a long wait time for our clients. Our clients are 
experiencing an average of 18 months from the time we file for their hear- 
ings until one is actually scheduled. For some of our clients, it has been 
three (3) years between the date they filed for their benefits and their hear- 
ing before the Administrative Law Judge. This delay has put an extreme 
hardship on all of our clients, but some are struggling more than others.” 

Many other claimants’ representatives have similar stories about the impact of 
the long waits on their clients. Because many claimants have no access to health 
insurance while they wait for a decision, their health deteriorates because they can- 
not obtain necessary medical treatment, sometimes as simple as antibiotics. For 
those who can afford COBRA coverage, the lengthy wait goes beyond the period 
when they can extend the coverage. Sadly, many individuals die unnecessarily or 
commit suicide. One attorney in Georgia had at least six clients die over the last 
year while waiting for decisions. Appropriate family members are more frequently 


2 Plan to Eliminate the Hearing Backlog and Prevent Its Recurrence, Annual Report FY 2008, 
SSA Office of Disability Adjudication and Review (“SSA Backlog 08 Report”). 
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substituted as the claims proceed following the deaths of their loved ones. 3 Fore- 
closures have increased with claimants losing their homes and vehicles. 

PERSISTENT UNDER-FUNDING OF SSA Despite Increased Workloads 

In recent years, SSA’s workload has increased dramatically due to an increase in 
the number of retirement and disability claims and addition of new SSA responsibil- 
ities. During the 5-year period from FY 2004 to FY 2008, retirement and survivors 
applications grew by 22 percent and Social Security disability claims grew 7 per- 
cent. 4 During the same period, applications for SSI disability/blindness grew by 11 
percent and SSI aged applications grew by77 percent. 5 Additional duties have been 
imposed on SSA, including implementation of new Medicare programs and 
verification for employment eligibility. 6 

Even though workloads increased from FY 2004 through FY 2008, SSA’s staffing 
level decreased by 4 percent. 7 SSA’s staffing level is currently about 61,000 Full 
Time Equivalents (FTE’s) the lowest level since the early 1970’s. 8 Moreover, many 
SSA employees have already taken early retirement and many more are eligible to 
retire. 9 SSA could soon be deprived of its most experienced and knowledgeable em- 
ployees. 

Despite the increase in workloads, SSA’s administrative expenses (known as 
LAE — Limitation on Administrative Expenses) have, until recently, been persist- 
ently under-funded. 10 Every year from 1998 through 2007, the President’s Budget 
requested less than the Commissioner’s requested budget, and Congress appro- 
priated even less than the President’s request. 11 Between FY 2000 and 2007 alone, 
the resulting administrative shortfall was more than $4 billion. The dramatic in- 
crease in the disability claims backlog coincides with this period of under-funding 
the agency, leaving people with severe disabilities to wait years to receive the bene- 
fits to which they are entitled. 

In 2008, the tide finally changed for the first time in a decade, when Congress 
appropriated $148 million over the President’s budget. 12 This additional amount al- 
lowed the agency to hire some new Administrative Law Judges (ALJs) and other 
staff. However, given the many years of under-funding and the need for a $400 mil- 
lion annual increase just to keep up with fixed costs, 13 additional funding is re- 
quired to reduce and eliminate the backlog and to provide essential services to the 
public. 

Building on the FY 2008 appropriation, three recent developments in funding for 
SSA’s administrative expenses are encouraging: 

• Economic Stimulus legislation. Pursuant to the American Recovery and Re- 
investment Act of 2009 (ARRA), SSA received $500 million to handle the unex- 
pected surge in both retirement and disability applications due to the economic 
downturn. SSA also received badly needed funds to replace its aged National 
Computer Center. 

• FY 2009 appropriation. The FY 2009 omnibus appropriations bill, just en- 
acted this month, provides SSA with more than $700 million over the final FY 
2008 appropriation. With this increase and the ARRA funding, SSA expects to 
hire 5,000 to 6,000 new employees. 


3 If a claimant dies while a claim is pending, the SSI rule for payment of past due benefits 
is very different — and far more limited — than the Title II rule. In an SSI case, the payment will 
be made in only two situations: (1) to a surviving spouse who was living with the claimant at 
the time of death or within six months of the death; or (2) to the parents of a minor child, if 
the child resided with the parents at the time of the child’s death or within six months of the 
death. 42 U.S.C. § 1383(b)(1)(A) [Section 1631(b)(1)(A) of the Act]. In Title II, the Act provides 
rules for determining who may continue the claim, which includes: a surviving spouse; parents; 
children; and the legal representative of the estate. 42 U.S.C. § 404(d) [Section 202(d) of the Act]. 
Thus, if an adult SSI claimant (age 18 or older) dies before actually receiving the past due pay- 
ment and if there is no surviving spouse, the claim dies with the claimant and no one is paid. 

4 Social Security Administration: Workloads, Resources and Service Delivety, p. 10, Kathleen 
Romig, Congressional Research Service, R40207, 2/6/09 (hereinafter CRS 2/6/09 Rpt), p. 3. 

5 Id. p. 4. 

e Id. p. 6-8. 

7 Id. p. 11. 

8 Id. p. 11 and SSA Major Strategic Accomplishments FY 2008, p. 5. 

9 CRS 2/6/09 Rpt., p. 11. 

10 Id. See also OMB, Budget of the U.S. Government: Appendix, FY 1996— FY 2009; SSA 
Budget Justification FY 2002— FY 2009. SSA Major Strategic Accomplishments , FY 2008, p 5. 

11 CRS 2/6/09 Rpt, p. 10. 

12 Id. p. 9. 

13 Id. p. 10. 
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• President’s request for FY 2010. President Obama’s Budget Overview for FY 
2010 provides $11.6 billion in administrative expenses for SSA, a 10 percent in- 
crease over the FY 2009 appropriation. 

These developments come at a critical moment because the economic downtown 
has led to an unexpected surge in benefit applications. The result has been an in- 
crease of 17 percent in retirement claims over one year ago (28 percent over two 
years) and a 10 percent increase in new disability claims through March 13 of this 
fiscal year. Pending initial disability claims are up 12.5 percent so far this year and 
hearings filed are up 9.5 percent, with numbers increasing as the recession deepens. 

We urge support for the full $11.6 billion FY 2010 appropriation for SSA’s LAE. 
These increases will help SSA not only to significantly reduce the backlog, but also 
keep local offices open and better staffed, provide adequate telephone services to the 
public, and maintain the integrity of its programs by performing more continuing 
disability reviews and SSI redeterminations. 

Performing Program Integrity Activities. The processing of continuing dis- 
ability reviews (CDRs) and SSI redeterminations is necessary to protect program in- 
tegrity and avert improper payments. Failure to conduct the full complement of 
these activities has adverse consequences for the federal budget and the deficit. Ac- 
cording to SSA, every $1 spent on CDRs yields $10 in program savings, and every 
$1 spent on SSI redeterminations yields $7 in program savings. 14 However, the 
number of reviews actually conducted is directly related to whether SSA receives 
the necessary funds. 

President Obama’s FY 2010 budget request includes $759 million for SSA pro- 
gram integrity work. We support this request, but it is important to note that there 
is a tradeoff between program integrity efforts and efforts to reduce the disability 
backlog and process new claims, given the limited capacity of the state Disability 
Determination Services (DDSs). DDS workers are trying to keep up with the unex- 
pected surge in applications due to the economic downturn, and some of the same 
DDS personnel process CDRs. An increase in staff attention to one function is likely 
to result in decreased performance in the other, which could lead to more delays 
in the processing of new claims. 

IMPACT OF UNDER-FUNDING ON SSA FIELD OFFICES AND THE STATE 
DDSs 

SSA field offices. In addition to concerns regarding the disability claims backlog, 
SSA field offices are experiencing significant increases in the volume of their work 
and service difficulties. A recent Government Accountability Office (GAO) study 
found that the number of field office staff fell 4.4 percent from FY 2005 to2008. 15 
GAO found that at least 51 percent of customers calling field offices had at least 
one previously unanswered call, and in FY 2007, over one million customers waited 
for over an hour to be served. 16 

State DDSs. The state Disability Determination Services (DDSs), which deter- 
mine whether a claimant is disabled, experienced a 7 percent increase in disability 
applications for the last quarter of 2008, compared to the last quarter of 2007. 17 Yet 
during the 5 year period from FY 2004 through FY 2008, the number of DDS staff 
declined by 8 percent. 18 To make the problem worse, even though DDS salaries, of- 
fices and overhead are fully funded by SSA, due to severe state budget problems, 
some states are imposing hiring restrictions and furloughs of employees including 
DDS workers. 19 Commissioner Astrue has written to Governors asking them to ex- 
empt DDS from these hiring freezes and furloughs — which exacerbate staffing short- 
ages and severely affect the processing of disability claims. 20 


14 CRS 2/6/09 Rpt, p. 23 and 24. 

15 SSA Service Delivery Plan Needed to Address Baby Boom Retirement Challenges, Govern- 
ment Accountability Office Report GAO— 09-24, January 2009, p. 2 and 3 (hereinafter “GAO 1/ 
09 Report”). 

16 Id. 

17 NADE, Statement for the Record Regarding Possible and Previously Imposed Furloughs of 
DDS State & Consideration of the Potential Impact of Hiring Freezes on DDS Services, 1/15/ 
09 (“NADE Stmt 1/15/09”) 

18 CRS 2/6/09 Rpt, p. 13. 

19 NADE Stmt 1/15/09. Some or all DDS employees have been furloughed in California, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maryland and Oregon. Hiring freezing are affecting DDSs in Indiana, Maine, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin. Florida is considering a pay cut. 

20 Commissioner Astrue Asks Governors to Exempt State DDS Employees from Hiring Restric- 
tions, SSA Press Release 2/3/09. 
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THE HEARING LEVEL: PROCESSING TIMES HAVE REACHED INTOLER- 
ABLE LEVELS FOR CLAIMANTS 

The most significant delays in SSA’s disability determination process are at the 
hearing level. The average processing time for cases at the hearing level has in- 
creased dramatically since 2000, when the average time was 274 days. 21 In the cur- 
rent fiscal year, SSA estimates that the average processing time for disability claims 
at the hearing level will be 506 days, 22 or nearly 17 months. We appreciate the ef- 
fort by SSA to reduce the processing time, but an average of 17 months — close to 
one and a half years — is still too long for individuals waiting for a hearing decision. 
In addition, the average processing times at the initial and reconsideration levels 
have grown over the last ten years by about 20 days at each level, with some cases 
taking much longer. 23 

The current processing times in some hearing offices are striking, and much 
longer than the 506 days targeted by SSA in FY 2009. Through February 2009, SSA 
statistics for 149 hearing offices 24 indicate that the average processing time was 
499 days. It is important to keep in mind that this is an “average” and that many 
claimants will wait longer. However, the average processing time at 61 offices — 41 
percent — was above the 499 day February 2009 national average, with 26 offices 
over 600 days and 7 offices over 700 days. 

Hearing offices more than one month over the current national average include: 
Tampa, FL (532 days); Minneapolis, MN (536 days); Nashville, TN (547 days); Los 
Angeles, CA-West (554 days); Bronx, NY (590 days); Milwaukee, WI (594 days); Bir- 
mingham, AL (614 days); Detroit, MI (643 days); Columbus, OH (640 days); Atlanta, 
GA-North (668 days); Miami, FL (674 days); and Oak Park, MI (714 days). 

Other hearing office statistics reflect the lengthy waits that claimants must face. 
The “average age of pending” cases at nearly one-third of the offices is above the 
national average of 313 days, with wide variation. Perhaps even more disturbing is 
the extremely large disparity in the average caseload of ALJs — currently ranging 
from around 300 to 1442 cases per ALJ, with an average of 670. 

Is the Hearing Backlog Improving? The number of pending cases has in- 
creased dramatically since 1999, reaching an all-time record high of 768,540 cases 
in December 2008. Through February 2009, the number dropped slightly to 765,527, 
but has not dropped below 760,000 since June 2008. In a recent report, the Govern- 
ment Accountability Office (GAO) noted that the hearing level backlog was “almost 
eliminated” from FY 1997 to FY 1999, but then grew “unabated” by FY 2006. 25 The 
number of pending cases at the hearing level reached a low in FY 1999 at 311,958 
cases. 

We remain concerned about the impact of the current economic downturn on the 
backlog. The number of hearing requests has increased 9.5 percent during the first 
5 months of FY 2009, compared to the same period in FY 2008. This hearing level 
increase does not yet reflect the additional and unexpected 9.6 percent increase this 
year in the number of initial applications over the same period last year. As a re- 
sult, we can expect to see an additional surge of hearing requests when the new 
application cases, attributable to the recession, reach the hearing level. 

The impact of staffing on the hearing backlog. Over the last decade, concur- 
rent with the marked increase in the disability claims backlog, we have noted the 
loss of ALJs and support staff in hearing offices around the country. Former Com- 
missioner Barnhart had planned to hire an additional 100 ALJs in FY 2006 but due 
to cuts in the President’s budget request, she was able to hire only 43. The real im- 
pact of the burden on the current ALJ corps can be seen by comparing statistics 
from 1998 and 2006. In FY 1998, there were 1,087 ALJs available to conduct hear- 
ings. This number dropped to 1,018 in FY 2006, while the number of pending cases 
more than doubled. 26 

SSA received funding in FY 2008 to hire approximately 190 new Administrative 
Law Judges and some additional support staff. However, productivity is not related 
solely to the number of ALJs, but also to the number of support staff. According 
to the GAO: “By the close of fiscal year 2006, SSA saw the highest level of back- 


21 Social Security Disability : Better Planning, Management, and Evaluation Could Help Ad- 
dress Backlogs, GAO-08-40 (Dec. 2007)(“GAO 12/07 Report”), p. 22. 

22 Social Security Administration: Fiscal Year 2009 Justification of Estimates for Appropria- 
tions Committees (“SSA FY 09 Budget Justification ”), p. 6. Available at: http://www.ssa.gov/ 
budget/2009cjapp.pdf. 

23 GAO 12/07 Report, p. 20. 

24 “National Ranking Report by Average Processing Time” (Hearing Offices) for the Month 
Ending February 27, 2009. 

25 GAO 12/07 Report, p. 20. 

26 GAO 12/07 Report, p. 31. 
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logged claims and the lowest ratio of support staff over this period [FY 1997 to FY 
2006].” 27 While SSA senior managers and ALJs recommend a staffing ratio of 
5.25, 28 in 2006, the ratio of support staff to ALJs was 4.12. The actual ratio rep- 
resented nearly a 25 percent decrease from the recommended level, at a time when 
the number of pending cases had increased dramatically. When the support staff to 
ALJ ratio was higher (FY 1999 to FY 2001), 29 the number of pending cases older 
than 270 days was much lower. 

IMPROVING THE DISABILITY CLAIMS PROCESS AND ELIMINATING 
THE BACKLOG 

Money alone will not solve SSA’s crisis in meeting its responsibilities. Commis- 
sioner Astrue is committed to finding new ways to work better and more efficiently. 
CCD has numerous suggestions for improving the disability claims process for peo- 
ple with disabilities. We believe that these recommendations and agency initiatives, 
which overall are not controversial and which we generally support, can go a long 
way towards reducing, and eventually eliminating, the disability claims backlog. 

Caution Regarding the Search for Efficiencies 

While we generally support the goal of achieving increased efficiency throughout 
the adjudicatory process, we caution that limits must be placed on the goal of ad- 
ministrative efficiency for efficiency’s sake alone. The purposes of the Social Security 
and SSI programs are to provide cash benefits to those who need them and have 
earned them and who meet the eligibility criteria. While there may be ways to im- 
prove the decision-making process from the perspective of the adjudicators, the crit- 
ical measure for assessing initiatives for achieving administrative efficiencies must 
be how they affect the very claimants and beneficiaries for whom the system exists. 

People who find they cannot work at a sustained and substantial level are faced 
with a myriad of personal, family, and financial circumstances that will have an im- 
pact on how well or efficiently they can maneuver the complex system for deter- 
mining eligibility. Many claimants will not be successful in addressing all of SSA’s 
requirements for proving eligibility until they reach a point where they request the 
assistance of an experienced representative. Many face educational barriers and/or 
significant barriers inherent in the disability itself that prevent them from under- 
standing their role in the adjudicatory process and from efficiently and effectively 
assisting in gathering evidence. Still others are faced with having no “medical 
home” to call upon for assistance in submitting evidence, given their lack of health 
insurance over the course of many years. Many are experiencing extreme hardship 
from the loss of earned income, often living through the break-up of their family 
and/or becoming homeless, with few resources — financial, emotional, or otherwise — 
to rely upon. Still others experience all of the above limits on their abilities to par- 
ticipate effectively in the process. 

Proposals for increasing administrative efficiencies must bend to the realities of 
claimants’ lives and accept that people face innumerable obstacles at the time they 
apply for disability benefits and beyond. SSA must continue, and improve, its estab- 
lished role in ensuring that a claim is fully developed before a decision is made and 
must ensure that its rules reflect this administrative responsibility. 

Technological Improvements 

Commissioner Astrue has made a strong commitment to improve and expand the 
technology used in the disability determination process. CCD generally supports 
these efforts to improve the disability claims process, so long as they do not infringe 
on claimants’ rights. Some of the technological improvements that we believe can 
help reduce the backlog include the following: 

1. The electronic disability folder. The initiative to process disability 
claims electronically has the prospect of significantly reducing delays caused by 


27 GAO 12/07 Report, p. 32. 

28 Id. 

29 Id.I21In a recent report, the SSA Office of Inspector General (OIG) found that ALJs with 
higher disposition levels were more likely to be in hearing offices with staffing ratios above the 
FY 2007 national average of 4.46 staff members per ALJ. The OIG found that hearing offices 
ranked in the top half for productivity were “much more likely to exceed the national a verage 
staff ratio than hearing offices ranked in the lower half for productivity.” 30 The quality and com- 
position of staff also must be considered. As the OIG points out: “[ A]n office may have an ideal 
staff ratio, but if it does not have enough writers to prepare decisions or if the writers do not 
prepare quality decisions, the hearing office’s productivity may be impacted negatively.” 31 This 
concern may account for the February 2009 statistics that show a mounting number of pending 
cases for decision writers, about 9,000 more pending cases waiting for a decision than one year 
ago, despite a significant increase in the number of decision writers. 
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the moving and handing-off of folders, allowing for immediate access by dif- 
ferent components of SSA or the DDS, and preventing misfiled evidence. 

2. Expanding Internet access for representatives. Electronic Records Ex- 
press (ERE ) is an SSA initiative to increase the use of electronic options for sub- 
mitting records to the electronic folder for disability claims. Registered claimant 
representatives are able to submit evidence electronically through an SSA se- 
cure website or to a dedicated fax number, using a unique barcode assigned to 
the claim. While this initiative holds great promise, significant problems with 
the current process exist. Under the current process, representatives are to be 
provided with a CD of the exhibited or “pulled” file shortly before the hearing 
and earlier in the process after the appeal has been filed. Due to staffing short- 
ages in hearing offices, representatives have frequently had problems obtaining 
the CDs and often find that all of the medical records they have submitted are 
not part of the exhibited list of evidence used at the hearing. This can cause 
significant delay both during and after the hearing. 

We hope that these problems will be resolved in the near future. A group of 
representatives is involved in an SSA pilot that allows them to download the 
contents of electronic folders through the ERE website. Once SSA resolves secu- 
rity and authentication issues, we hope that the agency will begin to rollout this 
initiative. It should make the hearing process more efficient for all parties in- 
volved. 

3. Use of video hearings. Video hearings allow ALJs to conduct hearings 
without being at the same geographical site as the claimant and representative 
and have the potential to reduce processing times and increase productivity. We 
support the use of video teleconference hearings so long as the right to a full 
and fair hearing is adequately protected; the quality of video teleconference 
hearings is assured; and the claimant retains the absolute right to have an in- 
person hearing as provided under current regulations. 32 However, we have re- 
ceived complaints from representatives that, in some cases, ALJs are discour- 
aging claimants from exercising their right to an in-person bearing. A new SSA 
pilot allows representatives to participate in video hearings from their own pri- 
vate offices, with their clients present in the representative’s office. The rep- 
resentative must agree to the terms established by SSA. This pilot provides 
claimants with another option for their hearings. 

Other Improvements at the Hearing Level 

1. The Senior Attorney Program. This program allows senior staff attorneys 
in hearing offices to issue fully favorable decisions in cases that can be decided with- 
out a hearing (i.e. “on the record”). We are pleased that Commissioner Astrue de- 
cided to authorize the program for at least the next two years. 33 In FY 2008, senior 
attorneys decided 24,575 cases. Through February 2009, the program is on pace to 
exceed last year’s total, with 13,462 cases decided through the first five months of 
this fiscal year. 34 

2. Informal remands to DDSs. Under this initiative, SSA screens pending hear- 
ing level cases according to a profile and remands the cases to the DDSs for possible 
favorable decisions. In FY 2008, hearing offices remanded more than 50,000 cases 
and the DDSs reversed their prior decisions and allowed 16,838 cases, about 32 per- 
cent of the remanded cases, 35 with the remainder returned to hearing offices for a 
hearing and decision. Claimants do not lose their place in the queue if the remanded 
case is sent back to the hearing office. When the FY 2008 informal remand allow- 
ances are combined with the senior attorney allowances, more than 41,400 claim- 
ants received favorable decisions — and the benefits to which they are entitled — in 
a more timely way. 

Generally, we support this initiative. However, the procedures used by DDSs have 
not been uniform and vary from state to state, with some representatives reporting 
that they are not notified that a remand has taken place so that they can assist 
with development of evidence. 


30 Congressional Response Report: Administrative Law Judge and Hearing Office Performance , 
No. A-07-08-28094 (Aug. 2008) (“OIG 8/08 Report”) (available at: www.ssa.gov/oig/ADOBEPDF/ 
A-07-08-28094.pdf). This report was requested by the previous Chairman of the Social Security 
Subcommittee, Rep. Michael McNulty, and by Ranking Member Sam Johnson. 

31 OIG 8/08 Report, p. 6. 

32 20 C.F.R. §§404.936 and 416.1436. 

33 The interim final rule reinstating the program was published in August 2007 and became 
effective on October 9, 2007. 72 Fed. Reg. 44763 (Aug. 9, 2007). The final rule was published 
at 73 Fed. Reg. 11349 (Mar. 3, 2008). 

34 “National Caseload Analysis Report: ODAR Workload and Performance Summary for the 
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3. Findings Integrated Templates (FIT). FIT is used for ALJ decisions and in- 
tegrates the ALJ’s findings of fact into the body of the decision. While the FIT does 
not dictate the ultimate decision, it requires the ALJ to follow a series of templates 
to support the ultimate decision. Representatives can use the FIT template, which 
is available on the SSA website, to draft proposed favorable decisions. Many rep- 
resentatives are now using the template either when requested by the ALJ or on 
their own initiative. When the draft proposed decision is submitted to the ALJ, it 
can lead to a speedier decision. 

4. Increase time for hearing notice. We have previously recommended that the 
time for providing advance notice of the hearing date be increased from the current 
20 days to 75 days. This increase will allow more time to obtain medical evidence 
before the hearing. The 75-day time period has been in effect in SSA’s Region I 
states since August 2006 36 and, based on reports from representatives, has worked 
well. 

Improvements at the Initial Levels 

CCD supports initiatives to improve the process at the initial levels so that the 
correct decision can be made at the earliest point possible and unnecessary appeals 
can be avoided. Improvements at the front end of the process can have a significant 
beneficial impact on preventing the backlog and delays later in the appeals process. 

1. New Screening Initiatives. We support SSA’s efforts to accelerate decisions 
and develop new mechanisms for expedited eligibility throughout the application 
and review process. We encourage the use of ongoing screening as claimants obtain 
more documentation to support their applications. However, SSA must work to en- 
sure that there is no negative inference when a claim is not selected by the screen- 
ing tool or allowed at that initial evaluation. There are two initiatives that hold 
promise: 

• Quick Disability Determinations. We have supported the Quick Disability 
Determination (QDD) process since it first began in SSA Region I states in Au- 
gust 2006 and was expanded nationwide by Commissioner Astrue in September 
2007. 37 The QDD process has the potential of providing a prompt disability de- 
cision to those claimants who are the most severely disabled. Since its incep- 
tion, the vast majority of QDD cases have been decided favorably in less than 
20 days. 

• Compassionate Allowances. In July 2007, SSA published an Advance Notice 
of Proposed Rulemaking (ANPRM) on a proposed new screening mechanism to 
be known as Compassionate Allowances. 38 SSA is “investigating methods of 
making ‘compassionate allowances’ by quickly identifying individuals with obvi- 
ous disabilities.” While there is no definition of disabilities that are considered 
“obvious,” there is emphasis on creating “an extensive list of impairments that 
we [SSA] can allow quickly with minimal objective medical evidence that is 
based on clinical signs or laboratory findings or a combination of both. . . .” 
SSA has published an initial list of 50 conditions on its website, with more to 
be added at a later date. Unlike the QDD screening, which occurs only when 
an application is filed, screening for compassionate allowances can occur at any 
level of the administrative appeals process. 

2. Improve development of evidence earlier in the process. In previous tes- 
timony, CCD has made a number of recommendations to ensure that disability 
claims are properly developed at the beginning of the process. Claimants’ represent- 
atives are often able to provide evidence that we believe could have been obtained 
by the DDSs earlier in the process. Our recommendations include: 

• Provide more assistance to claimants at the application level. At the be- 
ginning of the process, SSA should explain to the claimant what evidence is im- 
portant and necessary. SSA should also provide applicants with more help com- 
pleting the application, particularly in light of electronic filings, so that all im- 
pairments and sources of information are identified, including non-physician 
and other professional sources. 

• DDSs need to obtain necessary and relevant evidence. Representatives 
often are able to obtain better medical information because they use letters and 
forms that ask questions relevant to the disability determination process. How- 
ever, DDS forms usually ask for general medical information (diagnoses, find- 
ings, etc.) without tailoring questions to the Social Security disability standard. 


36 20 C.F.R. § 405.315(a). 

37 20 C.F.R. §§404.1619 and 416.1019. 
38 72 Fed. Reg. 41649 (July 31, 2007). 
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SSA should review its own forms and set standards for state-specific forms to 
ensure higher quality. 

• Increase reimbursement rates for providers. To improve provider response 
to requests for records, appropriate reimbursement rates for medical records 
and reports need to be established. Appropriate rates should also be paid for 
consultative examinations and for medical experts. 

• Provide better explanations to medical providers. SSA and DDSs should 
provide better explanations to all providers, in particular to physician and non- 
physician treating sources, about the disability standard and ask for evidence 
relevant to the standard. 

• Provide more training and guidance to adjudicators. Many reversals at 
the appeals levels are due to earlier erroneous application of existing SSA pol- 
icy. Additional training should be provided on important evaluation rules such 
as: weighing medical evidence, including treating source opinions; the role of 
non-physician evidence; 39 the evaluation of mental impairments, pain, and 
other subjective symptoms; the evaluation of childhood disability; and the use 
of the Social Security Rulings. 

• Improve the quality of consultative examinations. Steps should be taken 
to improve the quality of the consultative examination (CE) process. There are 
far too many reports of inappropriate referrals, short perfunctory examinations, 
and examinations conducted in languages other than the applicant’s. 

ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

In addition to addressing the backlog and SSA’s funding issues, there are several 
other legislative proposals that the Subcommittee may be considering this year. 

• Protecting claimants’ privacy rights. We understand that it can be cum- 
bersome for SSA to obtain medical records, as it is for claimants and their rep- 
resentatives, and that SSA is exploring more efficient ways to secure the nec- 
essary evidence. While we support ways to make this process more efficient, we 
believe that claimants’ privacy rights must be protected. We will work with SSA 
to find a way to obtain, as efficiently as possible, a claimant’s authorization for 
release of medical records to SSA, while protecting the individual’s privacy 
rights. 

• Extension of the fee demonstrations in the SSPA. Access to experienced 
and qualified representatives through the lengthy and complex application proc- 
ess is critically important to claimants. To this end, we support allowing claim- 
ants to enter into voluntary agreements with representatives for fee with- 
holding and direct payment procedures whether under Title II or Title XVI. The 
Social Security Protection Act of 2004 (SSPA), P.L. 108-203, established two 
demonstration projects that we believe should be made permanent because they 
have proven to be effective in increasing claimants’ access to effective represen- 
tation: (1) Extension of the Title II attorney fee withholding and direct payment 
procedures to claims under Title XVI (SSI); and (2) Allowing non-attorney rep- 
resentatives to qualify for fee withholding and direct payment provided they 
meet certain requirements. Unless they are extended or made permanent, the 
demonstrations will sunset March 1, 2010. 

• Increase and indexing of the fee cap. Rep. John Lewis has introduced H. 
R. 1093, which contains two provisions regarding the current $5,300 fee agree- 
ment fee cap: (1) Increase the current fee cap to $6,264.50 (which represents 
the figure if it had been adjusted for inflation since the last increase in 2002); 
and (2) Index the fee cap for future years to the annual COLA. We support 
these changes since they ensure that there will be a knowledgeable, experienced 
pool of representatives available to represent claimants. 

• Work incentives. The Ticket to Work and Work Incentives Improvement Act 
(TWWIAA) was enacted nearly ten years ago and is overdue for evaluation of 
its effectiveness in employment of those receiving Title II and XVI disability 
benefits. We urge renewal and permanent extension of expired/expiring provi- 
sions including (1) SSA’s Title II demonstration authority to test promising ap- 
proaches for work incentives and related provisions; (2) Demonstration to Main- 
tain Independence, set to expire this year, to provide Medicaid buy-in coverage 
to working individuals whose conditions or disabilities are not yet severe 
enough to qualify them for disability benefits; (3) Protection and Advocacy for 


39 This evidence is often given little or no weight even though SSA’s regulations provide that 
once an impairment is medically established, all types of probative evidence, e.g., medical, non- 
physician medical, or lay evidence, will be considered to determine the severity of the limitations 
imposed by the impairment(s). 
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Beneficiaries of Social Security, set to expire this year, to protect the rights of 
beneficiaries as they attempt to return to work; and (4) Work Incentives Plan- 
ning Assistance, set to expire this year, which provides state grants for outreach 
and education to individuals with disabilities about supports and services re- 
garding employment. 

• Caution about e-Verify. E-Verify is an automated system for employers to 
verify the name/SSN/citizenship/work authorization of new hires by checking 
against SSA and Department of Homeland Security databases. SSA’s workload 
has expanded rapidly due to demand by employers and new state laws man- 
dating requiring use of this system. 40 The problem is that the e-Verify system 
is hampered by inaccuracies in the DHS and SSA records. Mandating large 
numbers of employers to use it would require in an unknown but substantial 
number of U.S. citizens and legal immigrants to interact with SSA to verify 
their employment eligibility status and provide documents to prove that they 
are eligible to work. The additional burden of this labor-intensive work could 
divert resources from SSA’s core duties including making disability determina- 
tions within a reasonable time. It is essential that any proposal that would in- 
crease the use of e-Verify should only be enacted if it fully funds the resulting 
increased administrative burden on SSA and if the databases are accurate re- 
garding employment. 

• Staffing shortages cause serious post-entitlement problems for bene- 
ficiaries. When beneficiaries faithfully notify SSA of earnings or other changes 
that may reduce their benefit payment amounts, due to staffing shortages 41 it 
may be months or years before SSA sends an overpayment notice to the bene- 
ficiary, demanding repayment of sometimes tens of thousands of dollars of ac- 
crued overpayments. It is shocking to beneficiaries to receive these notices, 
when they reasonably assumed that SSA had processed the information they 
submitted, and it is challenging if not impossible for someone subsisting on ben- 
efits alone to repay the overpayments. It would be helpful for SSA to develop 
a better reporting and recording system and promptly adjust benefit pay- 
ments — thus preventing these overpayments. It is important to note that, in 
and of themselves, overpayments do not indicate fraud or abuse as beneficiaries 
are encouraged to work if they are able. The problems arise when reported 
earnings are not properly recorded and monthly overpayments are not properly 
adjusted. 

CLAIMANT STORIES PROVIDED BY REPRESENTATIVES IN MARCH 2009 

FLORIDA 

• Mr. O was a 53 year old Wal-Mart cashier in Bradenton, Florida. He developed 
HIV in the mid 1980s, and continued to work until 2006 when his condition de- 
teriorated and he was diagnosed with AIDS. He filed his application for Title 
II and SSI disability benefits soon thereafter in early 2006. While waiting for 
his hearing, he suffered a brain aneurysm and died in 2008. An estate was 
opened and the estate representative was substituted on the disability claim. 
The ALJ denied the request for an on-the-record decision, despite the numerous 
medical reports documenting that Mr. O’s condition clearly met the impairment 
listing for HIV. In the meantime, the autopsy report showed that the brain an- 
eurysm was most likely caused by Mr. O’s deterioration due to AIDS and its 
complications. They are still waiting for a hearing date. 

• Mr. M is a 57 year old man who worked as a Vocational Rehabilitation Spe- 
cialist for over 20 years in Florida. He developed severe arthritis throughout his 
body, wears bilateral hand splints, knee splints, has developed severe joint de- 
generation, spinal cord degeneration, is agoraphobic, depressed, and anxious. 
He cannot take care of himself and he has no family to help him. He is about 
to lose his home. Mr. M has exhausted his savings and bis attorney writes 
monthly letters to his mortgage company asking for extensions on his payments 
while he is waiting for his hearing. Nevertheless, the company is about to fore- 
close on his home. 

GEORGIA 

• Mr. C lives in Kennesaw, GA. Despite having only a 9th grade education, he 
has worked all of his adult life. He had back surgery many years ago, but con- 
tinued working. His back pain became worse and worse until he was unable to 
work. He has degenerative disc disease throughout his back and herniated 
discs, some of which press on nerve roots, and depression. As a result of his 


40 GAO 1/09 Report, p. 10. 
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back disorders, he has severe back pain, which radiates down into his legs. He 
must walk with a cane and can only obtain relief with narcotic medications. Mr. 
C filed for a hearing in November 2006 and a request for an on-the-record deci- 
sion was filed by his attorney. Despite numerous attempts to follow-up with the 
hearing office, no decision has been reached and no hearing has been scheduled, 
27 months after the hearing request was filed. Not only is Mr. C’s condition ad- 
versely affected by this great delay, but he is unable to support his children. 

• Mr. D lives in Doraville, GA. He was diagnosed with chronic hepatitis C with 
cirrhosis. He continued working, but became increasing symptomatic with se- 
vere fatigue, bone pain, and numbness and tingling in his legs and feet. He also 
has severe depression and anxiety. As early as June 2007, his doctor stated Mr. 
C was suffering from very advanced and terminal hepatitis C. Mr. C is now bed- 
ridden and must depend on his girlfriend for all of his support. Mr. C filed an 
application for Social Security and SSI disability benefits in March 2007. The 
claim was denied and a request for a hearing was filed in October 2007. Mr. 
D’s attorney filed a request for an on — the-record decision as a TERI (terminal) 
case. Despite numerous follow-ups to the hearing office, the only response has 
been to transfer his case to the National Hearing Center. To date, no hearing 
has been scheduled. 

IOWA 

• Mr. H lives in southeast Iowa and has been diagnosed with multiple sclerosis. 
He has a number of lesions in his brain, has difficulty walking, and suffers from 
debilitating fatigue. He has not been able to work since July 2007, and his 
claim has been pending since September 2007. He sent a letter to his attorney, 
which states: 

To Whom It May Concern: I am writing this brief letter to tell you 
about a few of the examples of what this disease has caused. Besides 
the day to day struggle just to live it has caused my wife and me, along 
with our 2 children, financial ruin. My mortgage payment is as much 
as my wife makes. I receive no other income and worry day to day how 
to exist. As far as what this has done to my state of mind, I am finding 
it impossible to keep fighting this and feel like giving up. As bad as 
this may sound, I have actually tried to end this with a suicide attempt 
in November 2008. There isn’t any way to describe this except to say 
it feels hopeless and wonder if there’s any hope. 

MARYLAND 

• Mr. X, is a 57 year old Army veteran. Once his claim was allowed, he still had 
to wait for 120 days to get his retroactive benefits of $50,000. Each time he 
called the local SSA field office in Prince Georges County, Maryland, he was 
told there was “nothing we can do.” On one occasion, they told him “do not call 
any more.” Meanwhile, the veteran was forced to file for Chapter 13 bank- 
ruptcy, and almost lost his home. It took 16 months from the reconsideration 
denial to the hearing decision. 

• Ms. Y is 50 years old and only speaks Spanish. She waited 90 days to receive 
her past due benefits and had considerable problems with the field office, which 
could not find a Spanish interpreter. As a result, there was marked confusion 
about the SSI offset against the Title II benefits, and she could not obtain a 
Medicare card. Ms. Y is indigent and homeless and she is currently living with 
a relative. She is in dire need of medical services. From reconsideration to hear- 
ing, it took about 20 months. 

• Ms. F is a 43 year old Army veteran. Her case has been pending since 2006. 
Her hearing was just held but no decision has been issued. She filed for Chap- 
ter 13 bankruptcy. She is in dire need of medical care and desperately needs 
Medicare eligibility. She is now homeless. 

MISSOURI 

• Mr. D, from the Trenton, MO, area, was diagnosed with multiple sclerosis. His 
truck was repossessed and his home was threatened with foreclosure. The local 
chapter of the MS Society advanced him six months of house payments to save 
the home. His hearing was scheduled but then delayed for two months, even 
as an “expedited hearing” because the vocational expert’s copy of the electronic 
record on a CD was corrupted when he received it so he could not prepare to 
testify for the original hearing date. Eventually, Mr. D received a favorable de- 
cision and was able to keep his home. 
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• Mr. M, in his mid-40s, committed suicide because of his inability to afford med- 
ical care and take care of his family while waiting for a hearing. He had suf- 
fered horrible burns while pouring asphalt on his former job. 

• Ms. N died while waiting for her hearing. Her attorney had attempted on three 
occasions to get an on-the-record decision but received no response from the 
hearing office. Ms. N died from medical complications related to her disabling 
conditions. At her death, she was virtually homeless, living in dilapidated travel 
trailer. Tragically, both her child and husband also died while she was waiting 
for a hearing. 

NEW JERSEY 

• Ms. W. lives in Newark, NJ. She previously worked as a counselor, laboratory 
technician, and outreach coordinator for various medical facilities. She has been 
diagnosed with major depression, anxiety disorder, and post-traumatic stress 
disorder. She applied for Social Security disability benefits in December 2007. 
She was denied through the reconsideration level (11 months after she applied) 
and requested a hearing in December 2008. Ms. W. has been sued for fore- 
closure and cannot afford her mortgage. If she were approved for benefits, she 
could afford to stay in her house, but it is not clear that she will have her hear- 
ing before it is too late and she loses her home. 

• Ms. L, a resident of New Jersey, is a 57 year old former junior college instructor 
who has long-standing problems with arthritis and depression. Her case has 
been pending for over three years from the date the application was filed. As 
a result, she has been forced to take out home equity loans of more than 
$70,000 against her home. She can no longer borrow against her home as she 
has no visible means of repaying her obligations. She has borrowed from every 
friend or family member she knows in order to make payments on her loans. 
Currently, she has a payment plan for $400 per month that she is unlikely to 
be able to meet. She can no longer afford to see doctors or pay for her medica- 
tions. Her case has been pending at the hearing level for ten months. Her attor- 
ney has asked that the case be expedited in light of her imminent homelessness 
and he is hopeful that will happen. If it is not expedited, she could wait an ad- 
ditional six months. She calls her attorney every week and cries. 

• While waiting for her hearing, a woman in the Atlantic City, NJ area almost 
lost her apartment because of non-payment of rent. She had such severe mental 
problems that her attorney knew that if the client was forced to relocate to a 
smaller apartment, without her belongings, the client’s mental health would de- 
teriorate further. The attorney has tried to keep the client in her apartment 
while waiting for a hearing, which was requested in August 2007. The hearing 
was not held until February 2009, and they are waiting for a decision. 

OHIO 

• Mr. N is a 55 year old former maintenance supervisor who lives in Chillicothe, 
OH. He has small vessel ischemia, cerebrovascular disease, lumbar scoliosis, de- 
generative joint disease, vision loss, migraine headaches, depression, anxiety, 
fatigue, memory loss, and partial paralysis to his left side caused from two 
strokes. Mr. N filed his request for hearing in September 2007. While waiting 
for a hearing, he has had five liens put on his home, and does not have medical 
insurance to receive the medical treatment that he needs. His primary care 
physician has discussed his treatment options and has explained that his health 
will continue to decline, and that it is crucial for him to receive treatment as 
soon as possible. 

• Ms. L was a 60 year old woman with a 12th grade education whose past work 
included kitchen helper and clothing folder. She lived in Eaton, OH, and suf- 
fered from pain and loss of range of motion due to a 2004 fractured right shoul- 
der and right knee, with three unsuccessful surgeries which prevented her from 
working. Ms. L filed an application for Social Security disability benefits on 
June 15, 2006, alleging onset of disability in 2004 when she suffered the frac- 
tures. She developed rectal cancer in late 2006, and died on October 29, 2007, 
at the age of 60. A hearing was held with a substituted party on January 8, 
2009, 14 months after her death, at which time she was found disabled as of 
the 2004 date through the date of her death. 

• Mr. W, a 37 year old fork lift driver from Columbus, OH, has a head injury and 
bipolar disorder, which prevent him from working. He filed his application for 
disability benefits in November 2006. While waiting for a hearing, he and his 
family were evicted from their apartment and his wife left him. He is living in 
a house with a friend and is unable to pay rent. However, when he is awarded 
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benefits, he will owe back payment for the rent and continues to fall further 
into debt. 

• Mr. P, a 60 year old data entry person who lived in Columbus, OH, had back 
and knee problems, epilepsy, and number of infections that kept occurring 
throughout his body. He filed his application for disability benefits on April 25, 
2006. While waiting for a hearing, Mr. P became increasingly ill due to infection 
and chronic lymphedema. He died on December 11, 2007. An on-the-record fa- 
vorable decision was made on October 9, 2008, ten months after his death. Mr. 
P was found disabled as of May 1, 2002 (four years before he applied for bene- 
fits ) through the date of his death. 

• A 57-year old quality-control inspector in Ohio with severe macular degenera- 
tion and uncontrolled high blood pressure applied for disability benefits in Feb- 
ruary 2008. He has exhausted all of his savings and, out of desperation, had 
to take in a boarder, but that income is not enough to keep the heat and lights 
on. His attorney filed his request for a hearing in November 2008, and told him 
to be prepared for an 18 to 24 month wait in the Cleveland, OH area, unless 
the ALJ issues an on-the-record decision or there is an informal remand to the 
DDS. 

• Mr. S, who lives in the Cleveland, OH area, has peripheral vascular disease and 
severe arthritis in his right shoulder requiring surgery. While waiting 27 
months for his hearing, he lived with various relatives, including his ex-wife 
and mother. Without any source of funds to purchase prescriptions, he used the 
$25 jury duty pay, after being called for jury duty. This allowed him to afford 
the $5 co-pay on his prescriptions at the county hospital where they have a slid- 
ing scale. A fully favorable bench decision was issued by the ALJ on the day 
of his hearing. 

• Ms. T, from the Cleveland, OH area, waited 29 months for her hearing. She has 
been diagnosed with borderline intellectual functioning and epilepsy. While 
waiting for a hearing, she exhausted her time limit for TANF benefits and near- 
ly lost her home. Her mother used her own income tax refund to save it from 
foreclosure, and then tried to make small payments on the utilities so that Ms. 
S and her children, aged 5 and 7, would have lights and heat. 

• Mr. C, a 48 year old men’s clothing salesman from the Cleveland, OH area, 
struggled for years with severe rheumatoid arthritis. He had undergone one hip 
replacement and needed another. When his savings ran out while trying to af- 
ford COBRA premiums, he would regularly call his attorney to help him. He 
applied for benefits in April 2007. He was fortunate enough to win “quickly” at 
the reconsideration stage, 13 months later, but it was too late to save his house, 
which he lost to foreclosure. 

• Mr. A, a factory worker, lives in the Cleveland, OH area and is 46 years old. 
He had returned to work for 10 years after a rare but successful kidney/pan- 
creas transplant. But finally, he applied for disability benefits because his gout 
and joint pain, requiring multiple knee and shoulder surgeries, plus weakness 
after a mild stroke, became too much for him to bear. His wife was diagnosed 
with cancer herself while his case was pending and she could no longer work 
or take care of him. Thanks to an expedited hearing, he won his case 19 months 
after he applied in August 2007. 

• Mr. G is a 34 year old graphite factory worker with severe mental illness and 
Hepatitis C. He calls his attorney frequently to let her know that he is at the 
mental health crisis center again or staying with someone he met there. He was 
evicted last summer and has no regular place to live. His attorney worries that 
he may harm himself out of sheer desperation. His attorney filed a request for 
hearing in October 2008, but must continually tell him that he must steel him- 
self for what could be the full 18 to 24 month wait that the Cleveland hearing 
office warns about in its notice. 

• Ms. C is a 50 year old cook who tried to hold onto her part-time job at a tavern, 
but even the 10 hours per week got to be too much. Her back, leg and bladder 
problems finally led the owner to let her to go. She was so ashamed that she 
cried when she resorted to asking the local probate court for a loan against the 
funds being held for her son (based on a court settlement years ago). She did 
this in desperation because she did not know how else to hold onto her house. 
Her 16 year old son agreed that the court should allow her to access the funds, 
because he could not bear to see his mother under the stress. Ms. C was eventu- 
ally allowed disability benefits and she repaid the money right away after she 
received her past due benefits. 

• Mr. F is a 35 year old factory worker with borderline intellectual functioning. 
He worked for years as a laborer, then stayed home with his children while his 
wife went to school. He fell off a ladder while trying to clean out his father’s 
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gutters and shattered his heel, requiring surgery. He now has an MRI showing 
multiple fractured vertebrae, probably also a result of the fall a year and a half 
ago. The family has already lost their house. When his attorney filed the re- 
quest for hearing last summer and told him it could be another year or two be- 
fore his hearing, he and his wife and their three small children were sleeping 
in a tent in his parents’ backyard. They hoped that when the weather got too 
cold, they would be able to move into the living room to sleep on the floor at 
night. 

OKLAHOMA 

• Mr. L lived in Norman, OK, and obtained representation in April 2008, upon 
receiving the initial denial of his Social Security disability claim. His attorney 
immediately requested reconsideration. His attorney explained to him that it 
most likely would be at least two to three months before he would receive a de- 
cision on the request for reconsideration; that most reconsideration requests re- 
sult in another denial; and, if denied on reconsideration, it would be about one 
year before a hearing would be scheduled. The attorney obtained and submitted 
additional hospital records of the claimant’s emergency treatment for acute ex- 
acerbation of asthma which occasionally required intubation. 

A mere two weeks after the appeal was filed, Mr. L’s claim was denied at re- 
consideration in May 2008. Upon learning of the denial, the claimant committed 
suicide. His surviving spouse has been substituted and they are presently 
awaiting a hearing on the request for hearing that was filed in June 2008. In 
late February 2009, the hearing office notified Mr. L’s attorney that the claim 
was “ready for review.” The attorney responded that all evidence has been sub- 
mitted and that the claim should be scheduled for a hearing. To date, no hear- 
ing has been scheduled. The individual’s medical records do not reflect treat- 
ment for any mental disorders. 

OREGON 

• An attorney in Eugene, OR, received a call in 2006 from Mr. E who lived in 
a rural Oregon town and was chronically mentally ill. He had heard from a so- 
cial worker that the attorney coordinated a federally funded project called 
HOPE that helped chronically homeless disabled people apply for benefits. (Un- 
fortunately, this project ended in 2008 and has not been re-funded.) He had 
been living outdoors for at least 10 years. He heard voices that told him to do 
bad things, including stealing from stores, which lead to multiple terms of in- 
carceration. He also was in terrible physical pain. The attorney arranged trans- 
portation to her office and assisted him in filing for SSI disability benefits. His 
claim was denied at the initial and reconsideration levels because of a lack of 
evidence. Meanwhile, Mr. E spent another winter in the snow and rain, in ter- 
rible pain. He finally had a date set for hearing but a few days before his hear- 
ing, his stomach hurt so much that his brother persuaded Mr. E to go to the 
emergency room. He was diagnosed with end-stage pancreatic cancer. He 
brought a letter to the ALJ from the emergency room doctor verifying that he 
had less than 6 months to live. The ALJ immediately approved the claim with- 
out a hearing, but the claimant died three days later, before he ever received 
a check. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

• Mr. D lives in Dalmatia, PA. He is a veteran of the Vietnam War and is a vic- 
tim of Agent Orange and has other war-related health and mental problems. 
He had obtained a favorable decision on his Social Security disability claim. 
However, because of a mix-up at SSA, it was nearly two years until his attorney 
was able to straighten out his payments. He has a son with the same name and 
the SSA system had the two individuals mixed in with each other. While wait- 
ing for his payments, Mr. D’s house went up for a Sheriffs sale, after fore- 
closure. Two days before the sale, he called his attorney, crying, and said that 
he had no more reason to live. Out of sheer desperation, they called Rep. John 
Kanjorski’s office, which was able to help get the Sheriffs sale postponed. Fur- 
ther, within two weeks, someone at SSA was trying to straighten out the mix- 
up. Within two months, the payments started. Mr. D’s attorney notes that he 
does not believe this would have been accomplished if Rep. Kanjorski’s office 
had not intervened. 

• Mr. W lives in Wilkes-Barre, PA, and is waiting for an expedited hearing. He 
has Stage III colon cancer, yet his disability benefits claim was denied. He is 
undergoing infusion therapy at home. He called his attorney to say that he has 
no money to pay his rent and does not know where he will be living next month. 
Despite repeated requests for an expedited hearing, no hearing is scheduled. 
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• A little girl from Plymouth, PA, was the victim of sexual abuse at the age of 
2 and was left with both mental and physical problems that will stay with her 
for her entire life. She cannot function in school due to anger issues and fear 
of men. She has had to undergo surgery for injuries related to the sexual abuse 
and will probably have additional surgeries throughout her life. Her parents ap- 
plied, on her behalf, for childhood SSI disability benefits. They received a favor- 
able decision, but it took nearly 17 months. 

• Ms. L is 50 years old and lives in Pennsylvania. She has been diagnosed with 
cirrhosis of the liver caused by Hepatitis C. Although she has finally received 
a hearing date, the wait has been a struggle for her. She has had her utilities 
shut off, her car repossessed, and her health has worsened. Ms. L’s medical care 
is very costly. She has been non-responsive to certain treatments for her cir- 
rhosis and is now on the liver transplant list. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

• Ms. S was 38 year old woman who had uncontrolled diabetes. Ms. S lived in 
her sister’s home with her own two teenage children. She did not qualify for 
Medicaid under South Carolina guidelines because she had not yet been found 
disabled by SSA. Since she had no treating physician, every time her blood 
sugar went too high or too low, her sister took her to the local emergency room 
(ER) where she was given treatment. She continually complained to the ER 
staff that she had a sore on her right foot that would not heal. No one evaluated 
her for this because they were concerned with getting her blood sugar under 
control. Every ER visit bad notations of her unhealing sores but provided no 
treatment. 

Eventually, the unhealing sores on her right foot got so bad that one night 
at the ER, she and her sister insisted that the doctor look at her foot. Once the 
doctor saw her foot, she was immediately admitted and the next day her leg 
was amputated below the knee. However, the surgeon who amputated her leg 
stated he could not remove all of the leg that needed to be removed as it would 
be too much of a shock to her system and he wanted to wait until the following 
week. The sores were so bad that even with the amputation, osteomyelitis had 
set in and before the surgeon could perform the next amputation, Ms. S died. 
The cause of death on the Death Certificate said “Complications of Diabetes”. 

Records for every ER visit to that hospital and other hospitals were submitted 
for consideration to the ALJ. By the time the case was set for hearing, Ms. S’s 
sister was the substituted party. By the time all the Exhibits were labeled, 
there were 52 ER visits and 14 inpatient visits in 18 months. Yet no on-the- 
record decision was granted even though it was requested. At the hearing, Ms. 
S’s sister described the pain and agony her deceased sister had gone through. 
At the hearing, the ALJ stated it was obvious that Ms. S had been disabled as 
of her alleged onset date and he issued a fully favorable decision. However, 
there were no family members who could receive the past due benefits. As a 
result, the family had to find the money for Ms. S’s funeral costs. Neither the 
hospitals nor the surgeon will be paid for their services, because there was no 
Medicaid coverage due to no SSI benefits being paid. 

The hearing delay led to a lack of medical care for Ms. S under the Medicaid 
program (based on SSI eligibility), which most likely would have saved Ms. S’s 
life. 

• Mr. C was 42 years old client with a long history of coronary artery disease and 
morbid obesity. It took 22 months to get a hearing and by the time the hearing 
took place, Mr. C had died from a massive heart attack. Mr. C’s mother was 
substituted. Mr. C’s representative provided records at the hearing level from 
15 ER visits where Mr. C had been taken, unconscious, by ambulance. In addi- 
tion, the attorney provided over 30 ER and inpatient admissions for coronary 
artery disease witb chest pain, shortness of breath, and the inability of the 
medical staff to find pulses in various parts of Mr. C’s body. Mr. C was pre- 
scribed 7 cardiac medications for hypertension, chest pain, and 
hypercholesterolemia. At the ALJ hearing, his mother testified there were other 
ER visits that her son had forgotten to mention to anyone, including the attor- 
ney, because he could not keep track of all of them. One of the reasons for this 
memory problem was that his hypertension caused such severe headaches that 
sometimes he simply forgot that his family or emergency services had taken 
him to the ER. Despite all of this evidence and Mr. C’s cause of death, the ALJ 
denied the claim. Tbe ALJ denial has been appealed to the Appeals Council. 

• Mr. O has been waiting 19 months for a hearing in South Carolina. He has a 
multitude of orthopedic problems as well as post-traumatic stress disorder. Six 
months ago, Mr. O was bitten by a brown recluse spider and was admitted to 
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the local hospital for 8 days where he was put on IV antibiotics and then told 
to follow up with his regular treating physician. [These spiders have a powerful 
poison in their bite which can cause necrosis of soft tissue and more serious 
symptoms.] Mr. O has no money or insurance and is not eligible for Medicaid. 
Because he cannot obtain medical care, including antibiotics, Mr. O has been 
trying to take care of the wound himself. It is getting worse and he has been 
told that if he does obtain antibiotic treatment soon, he will lose his entire left 
leg as the infected wound is only inches from his left hip. If his hearing had 
been held sooner, he could have obtained the treatment he needed for the bite 
and he could have received treatment for his orthopedic problems and possibly 
returned to work. 

TENNESSEE 

• A 50 year old man who lives in Alamo, TN, has non-alcoholic steatohepatitis, 
advanced hepatic fibrosis, cirrhosis (end stage liver disease), esophagus varices, 
chronic obstructive pulmonary disease, and myeloproligerative disease. He lost 
his TennCare insurance in November 2008. He is not able to obtain his needed 
medication or seek the proper medical treatment needed to monitor his impair- 
ments. He was also recently diagnosed with four bulging discs that are imping- 
ing on nerves. He filed his application for disability benefits on February 13, 
2007, and his attorney requested a hearing on May 28, 2008. His attorney an- 
ticipates that this client will have to wait until the end of 2009 or early 2010 
before his ALJ hearing. 

• A 47 year old woman who lives in Milan, TN, is now in a wheelchair because 
she is unable to obtain the medical testing to determine what is wrong with her 
knees. The biggest roadblock to the necessary testing is that she has no medical 
insurance. She filed for disability benefits in February 2007 and a hearing was 
requested in February 2008. This is an extremely long period of time between 
the application date and the hearing request date. In this case, her attorney re- 
quested reconsideration (the first administrative appeal) in June 2007. How- 
ever, the paperwork was lost. When her attorney’s office called to check the sta- 
tus in October 2007, there was no record that the reconsideration request was 
filed. This caused an additional four months of delay. 

• Mrs. J., from Camden, TN, applied for widow’s disability benefits in October 

2007, when she was 50 years old. She has chronic obstructive pulmonary dis- 
order (COPD). Before the loss of health insurance, she was able to have oxygen 
at home. At her husband’s death, she had no income, no health insurance, no 
car, and no telephone. She lived far away from her treating source, the Carroll 
County (TN) Health Department. Mrs. J. was denied at reconsideration in June 
2008 and filed a request for an ALJ hearing the same month. In November 

2008, during a very cold period, she had no heat and a neighbor gave her a 
wood stove. However, she put her health at even more risk as her former lung 
specialist did not want her to be around wood smoke, but Mrs. J had no choice. 
She also had no gas money for a trip to the health department. Her attorney 
requested an on-the-record decision, which was granted, and the ALJ issued a 
favorable decision in January 2009. 

• Mrs. B. lives in Dyersburg, TN. She stays with an alcoholic, abusive husband 
because she has little choice for alternative housing. She obtained representa- 
tion in November 2006. She had a hearing in February 2007. The ALJ denied 
the claim and she appealed in March 2007. The Appeals Council remanded the 
case for a new hearing more than 18 months later in October 2008. Her attor- 
ney called the hearing office about the status of the new hearing in February 

2009, The hearing office claimed it did not know about the remand order. Her 
attorney immediately faxed the order to the hearing office. Since then, her at- 
torney has called the hearing office and left two messages to confirm receipt of 
the remand order but no one has returned the calls. 

• Mr. T. is homeless. Relatives and friends in the Dyersburg, TN, area allow him 
to occasionally stay with them. He obtained representation for his disability 
claim in May, 2005. He formerly lived in another state and a hearing request 
was pending in a third state. His attorney was able to request a transfer but 
the claims file was mistakenly sent to the Selmer, TN SSA field office and was 
eventually forwarded to the Memphis hearing office. His first hearing was held 
in October 2005 and denied in December 2005. He filed an appeal to the Ap- 
peals Council in December 2005 and the Appeals Council issued a remand order 
in August 2006. The remand hearing was scheduled to be held in Memphis, 
some 90 miles from where Mr. T is living. He had great difficulty collecting 
money for transportation to the hearing. The remand hearing was held in Au- 
gust 2007 and denied once again. Mr. T appealed to the Appeals Council for 
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a second time in September 2007. He is still waiting for a decision from the Ap- 
peals Council, 18 months later. 

• Mrs. X, a 43 year old radiology/CT scan tech, lives in Clarksville, TN. She is 
unable to work due to diabetes, depression, anxiety disorder, fluid and arthritis 
in her knees, spondylothesis, spinal stenosis, degenerative disc disease, broad 
based disc bulges and severe pain and weakness in both legs. She filed her ap- 
plication for disability benefits in June 2007. While waiting for her hearing, 
Mrs. X and her family have been evicted from their home. Both of their vehicles 
have been repossessed, and they are having extreme difficulties paying for their 
day to day living. Her husband is on the verge of being laid off and, if that hap- 
pens, there will be no income at all for this family. Due to the backlog, this 
claimant and her family may lose everything before she is able to get a hearing 
date and decision. 

• Ms. A is 61 years old and lives in Milan, TN. She has Major Depressive Dis- 
order, which prevents her from working. She filed her application for benefits 
in 2007. Ms. A’s hearing has not yet been scheduled but her attorney has re- 
quested an on-the-record decision. She and her husband, who is currently em- 
ployed, were forced to file for Chapter 7 bankruptcy in order to keep their 
house. The majority of her husband’s check is going to the bankruptcy trustee 
each pay period, leaving them with only $4 to $27 per pay period for all of their 
other expenses, such as groceries and utilities 

• Mr. C was a 57 year old man who lived in Big Sandy, TN. He was diagnosed 
with hypertension and renal dysfunction. His application for benefits was filed 
in 2006; however, before a hearing could be scheduled, Mr. C died in June 2007. 
His widow was substituted as the party and was able to obtain a favorable deci- 
sion without a hearing, but not until August 2008. It took over six months for 
the payment center to process the claim and release the funds to Mr. C’s widow. 

• Mr. S is 36 years old and lives in Madison County, TN. He has musculoskeletal 
impairments and obesity, which prevent him from working. He filed his applica- 
tion for benefits in 2007 and was approved in late 2008, after his attorney re- 
quested an on-the-record decision. However, while his claim was pending, he 
lost his home, his wife left him, and his mother has taken him in. 

• Mr. D, a 48 year old man who lives in Gibson County, TN, has musculoskeletal 
impairments. He filed his application for disability benefits in 2007. Mr. D’s 
hearing has not yet been scheduled. He has lost his home and his wife left him. 
He is essentially homeless, living with various family members and friends. 

• Mr. W is 53 years old and currently lives in Haywood County, TN. He has been 
diagnosed with musculoskeletal impairments. He filed his application for dis- 
ability benefits in late 2004. It was denied and he had to appeal the case to 
federal district court. The court remanded the case, but not until mid to late 
2008. After a remand hearing in 2009, his claim was allowed. However, while 
waiting for the decision, he lost his home and has had to live with various fam- 
ily members. 

• Ms. M, a 58-year old woman who lives in Dyer County, TN, has musculoskeletal 
and mental impairments. She initially filed her application for benefits in 2004. 
A hearing was held in September 2005; however, a decision was not issued until 
January 2007. The decision was unfavorable and was appealed to the Appeals 
Council in February 2007. More than two years later after the appeal was filed, 
and five years after the application was filed, the Appeals Council has not yet 
made a decision on Ms. M’s claim. She is essentially homeless, living with 
friends or family members. 

TEXAS 

• Mr. A is 45 years old and lives with his wife in Mission, TX. He has degenera- 
tive disc disease of the lumbar spine status post lumbar laminectomy, major de- 
pressive disorder, and borderline intellectual functioning, which prevent him 
from working. He filed his application in September 2003. The claim was denied 
initially in November 2003 and at reconsideration in February 2004 and he re- 
quested a hearing a few days later. While waiting for a hearing, Mr. A’s house 
burned down in November 2004. His hearing was finally held in June 2006, 
more than two years after he filed his appeal. The hearing was continued in 
order to obtain a psychological consultative examination and a supplemental 
hearing was held in July 2007. The ALJ denied the claim and on appeal, the 
Appeals Council remanded the case back to the ALJ. During this period, Mr. 
A was forced to file for bankruptcy. He had a remand hearing in February 2009 
before the same ALJ who previously denied his case. At the remand hearing, 
the ALJ announced he would be awarding a fully favorable decision, but Mr. 
A has not yet received the decision. 
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• Mr. R is 48 years old and lives in San Antonio, TX. He has back pain, joint 
pain, hearing problems, Hepatitis C, and a head injury, which prevent him from 
working. He filed his application for benefits in January 2007. While waiting 
for a hearing, he became homeless and cannot receive proper medical attention. 
Mr. R has to rely on the kindness of friends for his basic necessities. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

• Ms. M is 42 years old from West Virginia. She has several conditions that pre- 
vent her from working. She has been diagnosed with bipolar disorder, and neck 
and back problems. She filed her application for benefits in the winter of 2007. 
She struggles daily with worsening of her health and financial needs. Her med- 
ical care is costly. She has tried to work several times but is currently on assist- 
ance. She has lost her home while waiting for a hearing. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. For people with disabilities, it is 
critical that SSA be given enough funding to make disability decisions in a timely 
manner, improve its process for making disability determinations, and carry out its 
other mandated workloads. 

We also support changes to improve the disability claims process so long as those 
changes do not affect the fairness of the procedures used to determine disability and 
the rights of claimants. 

ON BEHALF OF: 


American Association of People with 
Disabilities 

American Council of the Blind 
Association of University Centers on 
Disabilities 

Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law 
Community AIDS National Network 
(TIICANN) 

Easter Seals 

Epilepsy Foundation 

National Alliance on Mental Illness 

National Association of Disability 
Representatives 

National Council for Community 
Behavioral Healthcare 


National Council on Independent Living 
National Disability Rights Network 

National Health Care for the Homeless 
Council 

National Law Center on Homelessness & 
Poverty 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
National Organization of Social Security 
Claimants’ Representatives 
NISH 

Paralyzed Veterans of America 
The Arc of the United States 
United Cerebral Palsy 
United Spinal Association 


Chairman TANNER. Thank you, Ms. Hathaway. 

Your testimony reminds me of what I said at the beginning, that 
they are real people. It is just not numbers. So thank you for being 
here. 

Next is the Honorable Ron Bernoski. 

Well, we will go to Mr. Fell then. 

Mr. Fell, you are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES FELL, IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT, 
CHAPTER 275, OFFICE OF DISABILITY ADJUDICATION AND 
REVIEW, FEDERAL MANAGERS ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. FELL. Thank you, Chairman Tanner, Chairman McDermott, 
and Ranking Members Johnson and Linder. 

My name is Jim Fell. I am here today representing managers in 
the Social Security Administration’s Office of Disability Adjudica- 
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tion Review in my current role as Immediate Past President of the 
Federal Managers Association Chapter 275. 

Currently I serve as the Hearing Office Director in the Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, ODAR office and recently accomplished 38 years of 
Federal service, 35 with SSA. Please keep in mind that I am here 
on my own time and my own volition representing the reviews of 
FMA, and I do not speak for SSA. 

Within ODAR, there are over 765,000 pending requests for a 
hearing, an increase of almost 5,000 cases since the beginning of 
the fiscal year. Much of the increase in cases this year can be at- 
tributed to the current economic slowdown. It now takes an aver- 
age of 499 days to process a request for hearing. As managers with- 
in ODAR, we are acutely aware of the impact this backlog has on 
our ability to deliver the level of service the American public de- 
serves. 

I appeared before the Subcommittee just 2 years ago, and I am 
here once again to reconfirm that the backlog of cases is the result 
of the ongoing lack of adequate staffing levels and resources. The 
underfunding of the agency by Congress over the last decade has 
worsened the situation. Several years of untimely budgets further 
compound the problem. If these delays and inadequacies continue, 
clearing the disability case backlog will be impossible. 

We at FMA appreciate the attention the Subcommittees and 
Commissioner Astrue are placing on addressing remedies to the 
problem. In my written testimony, I discuss the Commissioner’s 
four-pronged approach to eliminating the backlog. As mentioned, 
there are over 765,000 cases pending. In February, administrative 
law judges averaged 2.2 dispositions per day. With 250 work days 
in a year and 1,142 judges in SSA, ODAR could reasonably dispose 
of 628,000 cases in a year. This is not an unrealistic figure. How- 
ever, it only allows us to work on the incoming cases, but it has 
little impact on the backlog. It is clear that ALJs will not meet this 
level if they do not have the staff to prepare the cases and write 
the decisions. 

Another troubling problem is the vast imbalances from region to 
region. Average pending cases per ALJ range from a low of 477 in 
the Dallas region to a high of 903 in Seattle. Five regions average 
over 700 pending cases per ALJ. Individual offices range from a 
low of 288 pending cases to a high of 1,442, and nine offices exceed 
1,000 cases per ALJ. 

It is our experience that distribution of judges and staff is often 
based on physical space and not an office’s caseload. We must find 
an efficient way too better balance and redistribute the work if we 
are serious about tackling the backlog. 

Ultimately, this is a numbers game. None of the Commissioner’s 
initiatives, whether alone or combined, is the silver bullet that will 
eliminate the backlog. We either have to slow the cases coming 
from the front end, which would require significant legislative 
changes, or we have to increase the capacity at the back end. The 
challenge is yours. 

To enable SSA to meet its goals, Congress must approve a suffi- 
cient level of funding. In the decade prior to fiscal year 2008, Con- 
gress appropriated far less than the President requested each year. 
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Without a doubt, this has had a devastating effect on the services 
provided to the American public. 

Recognizing the needs of SSA, Congress appropriated $126 mil- 
lion above the President’s fiscal year 2009 request. Unfortunately, 
we operated under a continuing resolution for the first 6 months 
of the year, and as a result, ODAR endured hiring, budget and 
overtime limitations. Continuing resolutions have become the norm 
rather than the exception, and it is significantly hindering our abil- 
ity to get the job done. In order for funds to be properly spent, 
budgets must be implemented by October 1st. Not doing so ties the 
hands of an already beleaguered organization. 

To remedy the backlog situation, Congress should at a minimum 
pass President Obama’s 2010 budget request of $11.6 billion before 
the start of the fiscal year. This is a 10-percent increase over the 
current fiscal year. We applaud the President for his commitment 
to eliminating the backlog problem and urge Congress to appro- 
priate his request. 

I would like to close my statement with a personal story. In my 
office, about 5 feet from where I sit, I have a fax machine which 
I call the congressional fax. It is dedicated to the congressional 
staff, your staffs, for your constituents. Every day I receive inquir- 
ies, most of which are critical in nature and dire in need. I review 
heart-wrenching letters about homes being lost, crucial medications 
being skipped because they can’t be afforded, college funds which 
are depleted, and overall despair. They do not understand why it 
takes years to receive a hearing. 

With your help, I would like to have no further use for this fax 
machine. Thank you for your time and consideration of our views, 
and I am happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fell follows:] 

Statement of James Fell, Hearing Office Director, Social Security Adminis- 
tration Office of Disability Adjudication and Review, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

and Immediate Past President of the Federal Managers Association 

Chapter 275 

Chairman Tanner, Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Johnson, Ranking 
Member Linder and Members of the House Ways and Means Subcommittees on So- 
cial Security and Income Security and Family Support: 

My name is Jim Fell and I am here today representing nearly 800 managers in 
the Social Security Administration’s Office of Disability Adjudication and Review 
(ODAR) in my current role as Vice President of the Federal Managers Association 
(FMA) Chapter 275 and Vice Chairman of FMA’s Social Security Conference. Please 
allow me to take a moment and thank you for this opportunity to present our views 
before your Subcommittees. As federal managers, we are committed to carrying out 
the mission of our agency in the most efficient and cost effective manner while pro- 
viding necessary services to millions of Americans. 

Currently I serve as the Hearing Office Director in the Cincinnati, Ohio, Office 
of Disability Adjudication and Review and recently accomplished 38 years of federal 
service, 35 of which were with SSA. I have been in SSA management for 29 years, 
the first 12 in SSA Operations in district field offices and the last 17 in ODAR, first 
as a hearing office manager and now as a Hearing Office Director. I was also an 
active member of the Hearing Process Improvement (HPI) Steering Committee cre- 
ated by former Commissioner Kenneth S. Apfel to study the effectiveness of HPI. 
I have held the positions of President and Vice President of FMA Chapter 275, Of- 
fice of Disability Adjudication and Review Managers Association (ODARMA) for the 
past 15 years. Please keep in mind that I am here on my own time and of my own 
volition representing the views of FMA and do not speak on behalf of SSA. 

Established in 1913, the Federal Managers Association is the largest and oldest 
association of managers and supervisors in the Federal Government. FMA was 
originally organized to represent the interests of civil service managers and super- 
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visors in the Department of Defense and has since branched out to include some 
35 different federal departments and agencies including managers and supervisors 
within the Social Security Administration. We are a nonprofit, professional, mem- 
bership-based organization dedicated to advocating excellence in public service and 
committed to ensuring an efficient and effective Federal Government. As the ODAR 
Managers Association within FMA, our members and their colleagues are respon- 
sible for ensuring the successful administration of the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s disability determination process and providing needed services to American 
customers. 

As you are keenly aware, the Social Security Administration plays a vital role in 
serving over 160 million American workers and their families. Each month, SSA 
pays out benefits to 48 million beneficiaries, including over seven million low-income 
Americans who depend on the agency’s Supplemental Security Income program to 
stay afloat in a cost-inflating world and nearly 7.2 million disabled Americans who 
receive benefit payments through Social Security Disability Insurance. These pro- 
grams amount to the agency paying out nearly $650 billion in benefits per year. At 
a February 28, 2008, hearing before the House Appropriations Committee, Commis- 
sioner Astrue testified that SSA’s productivity had increased over 15 percent since 
fiscal year 2001. Considering the magnitude of its mission, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration does a remarkable job administering critical programs. 

In the Office of Disability Adjudication and Review, however, there are 765,527 
pending requests for a hearing, an increase of 4,714 cases since the beginning of 
the fiscal year. It now takes an average of 499 days to process a typical request for 
a hearing and these delays continue to tarnish SSA’s otherwise strong record of 
service to the American public. At the beginning of 2002, SSA had 468,262 pending 
hearing requests. In seven years, that number increased to over 765,000, despite the 
fact that dispositions are at record levels. The files simply awaiting preparation for 
review by an Administrative Law Judge (ALJ) at the close of February 2009 totaled 
456,442 cases, an increase of 25,173 cases since the beginning of the fiscal year. 

As managers and supervisors within ODAR, we are acutely aware of the impact 
these backlogs are having on our ability to deliver the level of service the American 
public deserves. I appeared before the Social Security Subcommittee just two years 
ago and I am here once again to confirm what you’ve heard several times before — 
the ongoing lack of adequate staffing levels and resources have directly contributed 
to the backlog. The lack of resources can be directly contributed to the underfunding 
of the agency by Congress over the last decade. Several years of untimely budgets 
further compound the problem. If these delays and inadequacies continue, clearing 
the disability case backlog will be impossible and service delivery will continue to 
deteriorate. 

BACKGROUND 

By way of background, when a request for a hearing is received at a local Social 
Security office, it is automatically propagated into our computer system by a case 
intake employee in ODAR who adds ODAR-specific coding such as ALJ assignment, 
site of the hearing and the representative involved. Basic screening is done to en- 
sure timeliness of filing, verify procedural issues are met and determine the need 
for critical or expeditious handling. An acknowledgement is prepared and in some 
offices, a CD is burned and bar codes are prepared to send to the claimant or rep- 
resentative. 

If staffing allows, ALJs or attorneys will screen the cases for anything that might 
qualify it as an “on the record” (OTR) decision. This allows for cases to be decided 
favorably and paid without a hearing based on the evidence in file. However, such 
cases are rare and if an OTR is not possible, the electronic record will await prepa- 
ration for ALJ review. The national average for this period of inactivity is 164 days. 
In the Dallas region, a file will wait only 66 days on average, but in the Chicago 
Region, the wait averages 229 days. In all but 75 offices, the wait for folder prepara- 
tions exceeds the national average. The files simply awaiting preparation for review 
by an Administrative Law Judge (ALJ) at the close of February 2009 totaled 
431,269 cases, a decrease of 22,729 cases since the beginning of the fiscal year. We 
are encouraged by this decrease and the promise it bolds. However, these delays 
will continue to exist simply due to the volume of work coming in and the lack of 
staff to tackle it. 

The disproportion of workloads among the regions also continues to be a cause 
for concern and must be addressed. Significant efforts were made to address this 
situation within the last two years but without ongoing attention and fine tuning 
to make the best effort to balance resources and workload, these efforts will not 
yield the desired results. With the promised addition of staff, we will be able to 
begin to address these backlogs; however, once again, we are seeing staffing deci- 
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sions being made on the basis of where there is physical room to put the ALJs and 
employees rather than caseload. Continuing to make staffing decisions using these 
criteria only perpetuates the existing staff and workload imbalances. 

Cases are generally worked in hearing request date order. Those cases deemed 
critical or in dire need may be given preference. The “workup” of the file involves 
a support person who reviews and orders the evidence, identifies each exhibit, ob- 
tains the jurisdictional documents and provides a brief summary of the evidence in 
file. Once the file is completed and the exhibit list is prepared, it is referred to an 
ALJ for review and scheduling instructions. It is then scheduled for a hearing based 
on the individual ALJ instructions. Scheduling requires coordinating the schedules 
of the ALJ, the claimant, the representative, medical and vocational experts, a re- 
porter and hearing room availability. The claimant and representative must be 
given a Notice of Hearing at least twenty days in advance of the hearing. These 
hearings can be done in person or by video in the local hearing office, a permanent 
remote site or a temporary remote site, such as a hotel or local government office. 

After the case is heard, the ALJ can make a decision or order supplemental 
records and a consultative examination if necessary. Once the ALJ has all the evi- 
dence and testimony needed to make a decision, he/she will write instructions for 
the decision writer. At the end of February, there were 32,270 cases nationally in 
which an ALJ had made a decision but was waiting for an attorney or paralegal 
to draft the decision. This number has been growing in part because the Senior At- 
torney Adjudicator’s availability to address decision writing is reduced by the time 
they spend on their adjudication responsibilities, such as review of existing claims 
and drafting of on the record decisions. 

When the written decision is completed, it is made available for the ALJ to re- 
view, edit, return for redraft if necessary and electronically sign. After it is signed, 
an alert is sent to the support staff to print, mail and code the case to completion. 
It is my understanding that this mailing process will be shortly automated to send 
the decision to a central mailing site. Once the decision is mailed and the coding 
is complete, we have a disposition. 

WHERE WE ARE TODAY 

We at FMA appreciate the attention the Subcommittees and Commissioner Astrue 
are placing on examining the reasons for the backlog and addressing remedies to 
the problem. ODAR began fiscal year 2009 with 456,442 pending cases awaiting 
preparation for a hearing. Those cases will wait at least one year before any action 
is even initiated to prepare them for review and hearing in front of an Administra- 
tive Law Judge. In February, processing times across the nation ranged from a low 
of 346 days in the Boston region to a high of 616 days in the Chicago region. Once 
again, the large difference in regions is disconcerting. The American public deserves 
better service. 

Within ODAR, production is measured by the number of dispositions completed 
per day by an Administrative Law Judge. In FY05 and FY06, this record-level figure 
was 2.2 dispositions per day per ALJ. In FY08, ALJs went even further by aver- 
aging 2.3 dispositions per day. Current performance through February is back in the 
2.2 range and likely represents the best achievable level of production. This level 
of performance will allow ODAR to meet the 500 disposition per ALJ figure that was 
requested as a minimum by the Office of the Chief ALJ last October. At the end 
of February 2009, SSA employed 1,142 ALJs, which would allow us to dispose of 
571,000 cases if each ALJ worked 500 cases. The problem with this production level 
is that it’s only good enough to handle the incoming work, not the backlog. For the 
current fiscal year through February, receipts totaled 256,831 (an increase of 22,219 
during the same period last year), while ALJs completed 237,758 dispositions. As 
you can see, without significant increases in the number of ALJs and appropriate 
support staff levels, the best we can do is stay even, which means the number of 
pending hearing requests remains above 765,000. 

Let’s take a closer look at the numbers. Five years ago, SSA leadership deter- 
mined that a fully productive ALJ could produce a maximum of 2.5 dispositions per 
day, a number we have yet to achieve. With 250 work days, an ALJ should dispose 
of 625 cases in any given year. We currently employ 1,142 judges, which under this 
scenario would mean ODAR could dispose of 713,750 cases in a year. Even if ALJs 
produced only 2.2 dispositions per day, ODAR could dispose of 628,100 cases a year. 
The math is clear. Without holding ALJs to a stronger level of production and sup- 
ply them with adequate staff to prepare cases, the backlog will never stop being a 
backlog. 

We at FMA believe that it is imperative that both the agency and Congress recog- 
nize the reality of the ALJ production level. It is the key to the solution. By ac- 
knowledging what has been defined as acceptable and using it to compute the num- 
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ber of potential dispositions, we can accurately foresee where we can go in terms 
of working down the backlog. From there, we can compute what we need to achieve 
an appropriate pending case level. With an average disposition level of 2.2 per day, 
we will not be able to reduce the backlog without more judges and staff to support 
them. 

In FY08, SSA hired 190 Administrative Law Judges, which could translate into 
an additional 94,500 — 132,300 dispositions if each ALJ issued 500 — 700 dispositions 
per year, as requested by the Chief ALJ. However, 68 judges retired during the 
same period. In FY09, SSA is planning to hire an additional 157 judges, but is pro- 
jected to lose 60 to retirement. While this is certainly a step in the right direction, 
Administrative Law Judges alone will not solve the problem. Without additional 
staffing, the current level of prepared work would be distributed among more 
judges, essentially resulting in the same dispositional outcome. Without adequate 
support staff to prepare cases for the judges, both existing and new, we will not 
achieve an increase in hearing dispositions. In recent years, however, budgetary 
constraints have forced the agency to hire additional Administrative Law Judges 
without providing adequate support staff to prepare the cases for hearing. We recog- 
nize that the Commissioner is trying to address the backlog by adding these judges; 
however, additional ALJs without the supporting clerical staff to prepare cases in 
a timely manner will not solve the problem. 

With the recent increase in funding for SSA from Congress, it is likely ODAR will 
be filling 400 — 500 staff positions. We are encouraged by this, but in order to main- 
tain an adequate ALJ to staff ratio in each office, several hundred more staff will 
have to be hired. The Commissioner is publicly acknowledging the need for support 
staff and hiring authority is coming our way. Unfortunately, we are already half 
way through the fiscal year and training staff can take upwards of a year. As the 
first six months of FY09 were funded with a continuing resolution (CR), it is un- 
likely that we will see much impact from the current influx until FY10. The un- 
timely passage of budgets is further tying our hands from getting the job done. 
While we are grateful Congress is beginning to recognize the needs of the agency, 
this feast or famine approach is hindering the agency’s productivity. 

As mentioned, adequate clerical support is necessary to prepare cases for hearing, 
as well as staff to write a disposition after the ALJ has made his/her decision. As 
it currently stands, hearing offices do not even have the staff to accommodate the 
current judges, let alone enough staff to accommodate the new judges and process 
the over 51,366 new cases the Office of Disability Adjudication and Review receives 
each month. If receipts remained flat, over 765,000 cases will remain pending, 36 
percent of which are over 365 days old. At the beginning of FY09, ODAR had 
166,838 cases that would reach 850 days by the close of FY09. As of March 12, 
ODAR had disposed of 100,833, or 61 percent, of the 850 day old cases. We are on 
target to complete the remaining cases by the end of the year and the Commissioner 
and staff should be commended on their dedication to tackling this portion of the 
backlog. 

With the aging Baby Boom population, as well as the current economic downturn, 
it is reasonable to assume that receipts will continue to out-pace dispositions. In 
fact, ODAR received almost five percent more cases than anticipated in FY08 and 
ended the year with 14,069 more cases than at the close of FY07. Additionally, the 
first quarter of FY09 saw receipts higher than expected, mainly due to our ongoing 
economic challenges. When the economy slows, disability claims increase. As the re- 
quests for hearings continue to rise, more is demanded from ODAR staff on all lev- 
els. The bottom line is that the hearing offices lack sufficient staff to process the 
work on hand, much less even begin to work on new cases. It is evident that under 
the best case scenario, the current staffing levels in ODAR barely maintain the sta- 
tus quo. That means that the backlog stays the same and processing times continue 
at a rate which nears 500 days. 

The accepted staff to ALJ ratio is roughly four and one half production staff per 
ALJ. However, this only ensures productivity necessary to handle incoming work, 
not the backlog. For offices with heavy backlogs, the four and one half to one stand- 
ard is inadequate. Quality and composition of staff also impacts productivity. Addi- 
tionally, management and administrative employees should not be included in these 
figures, as they are not the employees performing the production work on hearing 
requests. It is our experience that distribution of judges and staff is often based on 
physical space and not an office’s caseload. This must be addressed if we are serious 
about tackling the backlog in the most efficient manner possible. 

Average pending cases per ALJ range from a low of 477 in the Dallas region to 
a high of 903 in Seattle. Five regions average over 700 pending cases per ALJ. Indi- 
vidual offices range from a low of 288 pending cases to a high of 1,442 and nine 
offices exceed 1,000 cases per ALJ. On a national level, processing times range from 
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346 days in Boston to 616 in Chicago. At the end of February, 32,270 decisions have 
been made by the ALJs but are waiting to be drafted by a decision writer. 

The solutions to the backlog problem start with timely budgets and adequate 
staffing levels which will allow us to address the pending cases. As of last month, 
just over 765,000 requests for a hearing were pending. However, it is worth noting 
that the agency can reasonably process 450,000 — 550,000 cases during a given fiscal 
year. As such, the actual “backlog” at this point is around 300,000 cases. 

COMMISSIONER’S PLAN TO ELIMINATE THE BACKLOG OF HEARINGS 

SSA has undertaken 37 initiatives to achieve each of the four aspects of Commis- 
sioner Astrue’s plan to eliminate the backlog. The Commissioner should be ap- 
plauded for his commitment to delivering a level of service acceptable to the Amer- 
ican public and as managers and supervisors in ODAR, we are dedicated to working 
with the Commissioner to reach his goals. A commitment from Congress is also nec- 
essary if we are to succeed in providing a level of service acceptable to the American 
people we serve. 

Compassionate Allowances 

The first point on the Commissioner’s plan is to accelerate the review of cases 
likely or certain to be approved, otherwise know as Compassionate Allowances. This 
concept has been introduced in a variety of iterations over the years. The idea is 
admirable; however, we expect that this will have little impact on ODAR’s pending 
cases, as many of these are issued at the initial and reconsideration levels. 

Improve Hearing Office Performance 

The Commissioner also laid out a number of initiatives designed to Improve Hear- 
ing Office Performance, the second of his four-pronged approach. As previously 
noted, there are 166,838 cases that will age to 850 days in FY09 and we are on 
track to tackle this unacceptable level of service by the close of this year. Addition- 
ally, giving adjudication powers to attorney advisors has the benefit of adding to dis- 
positions; however, it redirects the work of these very skilled attorneys from review- 
ing and advising ALJs on the most difficult cases and makes them unavailable for 
decision writing. In many instances, these employees are not replaced with others 
to do their original tasks and those tasks go uncompleted or are redirected to others 
who are already overburdened. Improving Hearing Office Performance will never be 
achieved without additional staff. 

Increase Adjudicative Capacity 

The third aspect of the Commissioner’s plan is to Increase Adjudicative Capacity 
through Streamlined Folder Assembly, which has made additional folders available 
for hearings as evidenced by the 52,533 cases prepared using this method in fiscal 
year 2008. It has been expanded to the electronic folder, but this process was op- 
tional for ALJs and requires additional review time on their part because of the 
“rough” nature of the preparation. 

The introduction of the National Hearing Center (NHC) has the potential to great- 
ly expand the agency’s capacity to redirect the resources where the cases are. It is 
our understanding that installing video centers in heavily impacted parts of the 
country so that the claimant can go to a video center in order to have his/her case 
heard by the NHC or other Hearing Office via video is the goal. We believe the po- 
tential for delivery of service with this process is huge. However, we once again cau- 
tion that in order to hear these cases, we still need staff to prepare, schedule and 
draft decisions. Without adequate staff support, the NHC will have no cases to hear. 
In FY08, the NHC received 4,650 cases, but was able to make decisions on only 
2,151 of those cases. In order to even begin making a dent in the backlog, several 
thousand more cases will have to be heard at the NHC. 

Along the same lines, additional video equipment has the potential to expand the 
number of video hearings. In fact, in some impacted areas, we understand that 
stand alone video sites are being built that will allow assistance to be provided from 
around the country. However, we must not forget that without adequate staff to pre- 
pare cases, additional electronic capacity is a moot point. Furthermore, regulations 
allow the claimants and their representatives to opt out of the process and our busi- 
ness process also allows the ALJs to opt out. The practice only works when you have 
parties that will use it. 

Under this section of the Commissioner’s plan is an expectation in place regarding 
the productivity of ALJs. As mentioned earlier, a productive, trained ALJ should 
reasonably be able to dispose of 500 — 700 cases a year. Not surprisingly, ALJs con- 
ducted 14,733 more cases in FY08 than in FY07. 
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Increasing Efficiency with Automation and Business Processes 

Increasing Efficiency with Automation and Business Processes is the final aspect 
of the Commissioner’s plan. There are a large number of initiatives under this goal. 
The greatest percentage of case files are now in the electronic folder format. Increas- 
ing our electronic capabilities will allow us to balance workloads more efficiently. 
Although many cultural and training challenges remain, we believe this will ulti- 
mately provide for an efficient process. Acquiring new buildings and hiring and 
training staff simply take too long to have any immediate effect on the backlog. In 
fact, by the end of FY08, 655,457 cases were filed electronically representing 86 per- 
cent of ODAR’s caseload. 

Much of ODAR’s initial promise of increased efficiency was tied to the success of 
the ePulling initiative; however, the pilot program did not prove successful. We have 
heard that there is a new iteration of this program that holds promise. Our ability 
to pull cases and serve the public may very well rest on this new program. However, 
ePulling is still very much a work in progress and we are unlikely to see any 
progress this fiscal year. Implementation of eScheduling would certainly free up ad- 
ditional individuals whose services could be used to complete other tasks, including 
folder preparation. Given the complicated nature of the scheduling process, which 
takes into account many schedules and many individual scheduling preferences, we 
believe this will be a difficult challenge. 

The temporary service area realignments went a long way to adjusting some of 
the imbalances in the workloads. We believe that the electronic nature of our cases 
provides us with significant opportunities to expand this concept to individual work 
categories. Any office with excess writing or pulling capacity should have that capac- 
ity redirected to offices with significant backlogs. No office should be allowed to 
process their work in an average of under 300 days when there are 30 offices with 
processing times of around 400 days and 26 offices with processing times above 600 
days. We must find an efficient way to better balance and redistribute the work. 

The Electronic Records Express (ERE) initiative also has significant promise and 
a pilot project is currently underway. While representatives have the ability to sub- 
mit records using this process, currently they do not have access to the files via a 
secure Web site. This requires the local office to provide CDs with the evidence and 
we believe results in significant duplicate submissions since they cannot confirm 
what evidence is on file. 

Many reports are available to provide enhanced management information and 
management training has been improved. These initiatives are certainly supported 
by FMA, as management of the workload is enhanced by trained employees and 
adequate tools; however, the critical issue once again is the lack of adequate staff 
to actually do the work. We know what needs to be done; we simply do not have 
enough people to do it. Furthermore, management is not allowed to hold employees 
accountable for production standards, making ongoing performance measures a chal- 
lenge. 

Ultimately, this is a numbers game. Should Congress define what it considers to 
be an adequate level of service, we believe the agency can define what we need to 
get there. None of the initiatives outlined above, whether alone or combined, is the 
silver bullet that will eliminate the backlog. We either have to slow the cases from 
coming in at the front end, which would require significant changes in legislation, 
or we have to provide more capacity on the back end. The challenge is yours. 

WHERE WE GO FROM HERE— INCREASED FUNDING 

To enable SSA to meet the goals set forth in Commissioner Astrue’s plan to elimi- 
nate the hearing backlog, Congress must approve a sufficient level of funding for 
the agency. Between 2001 and 2007, Congress appropriated, on average, $150 mil- 
lion less than the President requested each year. The value of this differential is 
equivalent to processing an additional 177,000 initial claims and 454,000 hearings. 
In the ten years prior to fiscal year 2008, Congress appropriated nearly $1.3 billion 
less than the President’s request. Without a doubt, this has had a devastating effect 
on the services provided to the American public, as evidenced by the situation we 
are in today. 

Recognizing the needs of SSA, Congress appropriated $150 million above the 
President’s request for FY08 in an effort to bring down the backlog. Congress should 
be applauded for their commitment to serving the American people in this capacity. 
In fact, it is this increase which allowed the agency to hire the additional 190 ALJs. 
Imagine what we could have accomplished with adequate staff to provide support 
to the additional ALJs. 

Unfortunately, for the first six months of FY09, we operated under a continuing 
resolution (CR) and as a result, ODAR has had to endure hiring and overtime limi- 
tations. Continuing resolutions have become the norm rather than the exception and 
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it is significantly hindering our ability to get the job done. With the passage of the 
FY09 Omnibus Appropriations bill (P.L. 111-8), these restrictions have been lifted. 
The bill included $126.5 million above President Bush’s FY09 request, which was 
already six percent over the FY08 appropriation. This will allow the agency to go 
forward in hiring staff. However, hiring and training staff takes time and con- 
sequently, we will not see the benefits of this funding increase until FY 10 has start- 
ed. In order for funds to be properly spent, budgets must be implemented by October 
1st every year. We simply can no longer afford to pass budgets halfway through the 
fiscal year, essentially tying the hands of our already beleaguered organization. 

In addition to the increase in FY09 funding, the economic stimulus bill (P.L. 111- 
5) provided necessary and timely funds to SSA in order to improve its service deliv- 
ery issues. It is crucial SSA allocate these funds to the areas that need them the 
most. Of the $1 billion provided to SSA in the stimulus, it is estimated the agency 
will be able to hire 5,000 — 6,000 employees with $500 million of the funds. The re- 
maining $500 million will replace the National Computer Center to ensure the new 
facility is functional prior to the time the current center is no longer operational. 
We encourage the agency to ensure the new hires are placed where the agency 
needs them the most — in field offices and as clericals in hearing offices. 

In his first budget to Congress, President Obama requested $11.6 billion for SSA’s 
administrative expense in FY10. This is an increase of $1.1 billion or ten percent 
over the current fiscal year. Without a doubt, these funds would have a direct im- 
pact on the service delivery of the agency. We applaud the President for his commit- 
ment to solving the backlog problem and urge Congress to appropriate his request. 

To remedy the unprecedented backlog situation, Congress should at a minimum 
pass the President’s 2010 budget request of $11.6 billion for SSA’s Limitation on Ad- 
ministrative Expenses account before the start of the fiscal year. Under his budget, 
the agency would be able to process tens of thousands of more hearings in FY10 
than in FY09. It is estimated that forty percent of SSA’s 65,000 member workforce 
will retire by 2014. In FY06 and FY07, SSA replaced one worker for every three 
that retired. The President’s budget will allow for a 1 to 1 replacement ratio and 
maybe even some additional staff. While this will not allow us to eliminate the back- 
log immediately, we will be able to make significant strides to reducing it. We must 
reiterate that if we are forced to endure another CR, service delivery will suffer. 

In addition to having an immediate impact on the current backlog, underfunding 
the Social Security Administration will negatively impact every service area of the 
agency. Staffing at SSA will soon reach its lowest level since 1972; however, SSA 
today has nearly twice the number of beneficiaries it had in 1972. Never has hiring 
sufficient staff been more crucial. Reversing this trend is a necessary step to reduce 
the backlog. 

CONCLUSION 

While the President’s budget request for FY10 is a start, it is certainly not a cure 
all solution. Throwing money at the problem will not fully solve it without a well- 
trained, dedicated staff of federal employees willing to avert a crisis in the coming 
years. We believe this is the workforce we have now, strengthened under the leader- 
ship of former-Commissioner Barnhart and Commissioner Astrue. By fully funding 
the President’s request, we can continue this tradition. 

In this era of shrinking budgets, SSA has attempted to maximize its use of scarce 
resources to provide the best possible service to the American public. The challenges 
faced by the managers and supervisors are not short term; they are a demographic 
reality. The same citizens putting stress on the Social Security trust fund because 
they are approaching retirement are also entering their most disability-prone years. 
ODAR is struggling to handle the current workload and will be hard pressed to 
manage the anticipated increase in hearing requests without additional staff. 

We are the men and women who work with disabled Americans everyday. We see 
people of all ages come in and out of our offices seeking the services they depend 
on for survival from the Social Security Administration. We are committed to serv- 
ing a community of Americans in need, but we need you to provide us with the nec- 
essary resources to help them. Thank you for your time and consideration of our 
views and I am happy to answer any questions you may have. 


Chairman TANNER. Thank you, Mr. Fell. 
Judge Bernoski, you are recognized. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE RONALD G. BERNOSKI, 
PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW JUDGES. 

Mr. BERNOSKI. Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting us to tes- 
tify here today. 

As administrative law judges, we are keenly aware of the dis- 
ability case backlog because we work with it on a daily basis. Ad- 
ministrative law judges continue to work hard at Social Security. 

During the past decade, we have been rendering case disposi- 
tions on a record basis. In 2008, we issued dispositions in about 
550,000 cases, which amounts to over 2 cases per day, per judge. 
The only agency study that we know of regarding ALJ production 
was part of a 1994 agency reform plan. This study concluded that 
a judge could efficiently produce about 25 to 55 cases a month. This 
would have the judge devoting between 3 to 7 hours to each case 
on an incremental basis. We don’t believe that this is too much 
time for a case that is worth around $250,000, including Medicare. 

We have prepared a chart, which is part of our statement, which 
shows that our judges, our rendering case dispositions in a bell 
curve manner, with most of the judges of course being in the center 
of the chart. A second chart also shows that the more cases that 
a judge issues, the higher the pay rates become. 

Now, these charts were based on information provided to a news- 
paper by the agency. This continued increase in case production 
has come in spite of the fact that the electronic files have slowed 
our work process and e-polling is showing signs of failure. E-polling 
is an electronic system to prepare our exhibit files for hearings, and 
it eliminates the need for the manual process. 

The failure of this system proves our past comments to this Com- 
mittee, that Social Security has a history of overselling benefits of 
technology. For example, last year the agency claimed that e-poll- 
ing reduced the need for the five-to-one support staff ratio for 
judges. Instead, this failure now shows that we will continue to re- 
quire this support staff ratio. In fact, at the last hearing before this 
Committee last year, evidence was introduced to support a six-to- 
one staff ratio for judges. 

The GAO and the IG have both concluded that judges would de- 
cide more cases if the files were available for hearing. Despite this 
hard work by our judges and other employees of the agencies, we 
continue to fall behind, and the case backlog continues to grow. 

If history remains consistent, the current economic recession will 
add to our backlog. The agency is in need of additional resources 
to address this problem. The resources are needed, as has been in- 
dicated, to hire additional administrative law judges and support 
staff. 

Social Security hearings are based on an inquisitorial, rather 
than an adversarial, model. The judge is responsible for ensuring 
that the hearing record is complete and that both the claimant and 
the trust fund receive a fair hearing. This places more responsi- 
bility on the judge and the assistance of staff as necessary to allow 
judges to complete their work. We work as a team with our staff, 
and the support staff is needed to set up the file, send a notice of 
hearing, assist during the hearing, monitor post-hearing develop- 
ments and prepare draft hearing decisions. 
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Now, in this time of tight budget, additional support staff could 
be obtained by closing the ODAR regional offices and assigning 
those workers to hearing offices to support the hearing process. 

However, Mr. Chairman, money alone is not enough and sub- 
stantive reform is also needed to improve the process. Cases that 
meet the standard for disability must be taken out of the system 
before they meet the administrative law judge hearing, before they 
get to that level. This change can be done by adopting a system 
like the Federal that was in the DSI program or by using our attor- 
neys to achieve this result. Vocational rules could also be revised 
to reflect our increased longevity and our changing workplace. 

The initiatives that the commissioner has implemented have had 
little impact on reducing the disability case backlog. Ideas such as 
the streamlined files, the National Hearing Center, centralized 
printing and mailing, and the electronic filing system have done lit- 
tle and, in many cases, have added to our workload and have in- 
creased the backlog. 

Now, we have prepared a white paper with our recommendations 
for addressing the Social Security disability program, and we would 
offer into the record with the chairman’s content. And 

Chairman TANNER. Without objection. 

Mr. BERNOSKI. Thank you very much. And that concludes my 
statement. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bernoski follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Ron Bernoski, Administrative Law Judge, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; and President, Association of Administrative Law 

Judges 

Thank you for inviting us to testify at this hearing. My name is Ronald G. 
Bernoski. I am an administrative law judge (ALJ) who has been hearing Social Se- 
curity Disability cases in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for about 28 years. I also serve as 
President of the Association of Administrative Law Judges (AALJ), a position I have 
held for over a decade. ALLJ represents the administrative law judges employed at 
the Social Security Administration (SSA) and some administrative law judges at the 
Department of Health and Human Services. One of the stated purposes of the AALJ 
is to promote and preserve full due process hearings in compliance with the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act for those individuals who seek adjudication of program enti- 
tlement disputes within the SSA and to promote judicial education for administra- 
tive law judges. The AALJ represents about 1100 of the approximately 1400 admin- 
istrative law judges in the entire Federal Government. 

The Association of Administrative Law Judges is most grateful for the oversight 
of the Social Security disability program provided by the Subcommittee. We too find 
it most painful that the American people, who are in the disability hearing process, 
have been disadvantaged by long delays in their cases. 

History of Administrative Law Judges 

The 1946 Administrative Procedure Act was enacted to protect, inter alia, the 
American public by giving administrative law judges decisional independence. “Con- 
gress intended to make hearing examiners (now administrative law judges) ‘a spe- 
cial class of semi-independent subordinate hearing officers’ by vesting control of 
their compensation, promotion and tenure in the Civil Service Commission (now the 
Office of Personnel Management) to a much greater extent than in the case of other 
federal employees”. [Ramspeck v. Federal Trial Examiners Conference, 345 U.S. 931 
(1953)]. The agencies employing them do not have the authority to withhold the 
powers vested in Federal administrative law judges by the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. 

The Roles of Administrative Law Judges and Support Staff in Hearing Of- 
fices 

The Social Security Administration’s adjudication system is in the Office of Dis- 
ability Adjudication and Review (ODAR), formerly the Office of Hearings and Ap- 
peals (OHA). It is one of the largest adjudication systems in the world. 
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Since much of the disability problem involves staff shortages it is critical that 
members of Congress understand the role of staff in the disability claims process. 
When case files arrive in a hearing office, they must be “worked up” or “pulled”, 
that is prepared for use in the hearing. This is a significant task requiring skill and 
one to three hours of time. The task is done only by Senior Case Technicians. 
Whether the claim is a paper file or electronic file, the contents arrive in random 
sequence, unidentified, unpaginated, with duplications and without any numbered 
exhibits or table of contents to locate the exhibits. The Senior Case Technician iden- 
tifies and eliminates duplications, identifies exhibits from the same source, labels 
them, arranges them in chronological order, numbers and paginates the exhibits 
and prepares the List of Exhibits. After it is worked up, the file goes to the assigned 
judge for review. 

The judge reviews all the evidence in the file, an average of around 400 pages, 
and many of the administrative pages, then requests the staff obtain such additional 
medical evidence as may be needed. When fully developed the judge then needs to 
determine whether a favorable decision can be made on the record presented, with- 
out a hearing. In most cases a hearing is required and the judge then determines 
what expert witnesses will be required for the hearing. After this review, the staff 
secures the expert witnesses and schedules the case for hearing. Once the hearing 
is scheduled, the judge continues to be involved with the case to review newly sub- 
mitted evidence, to consider and resolve prehearing motions and issues. Typically, 
a day or two before the hearing, the judge will conduct another review of the file 
to insure familiarity with the facts and issues for the hearing. When the hearing 
is concluded the judge must prepare thorough decisional instructions for the writing 
staff, review and edit the draft decision and sign the decision. 

In courts and other agencies, trials and adjudications are conducted under the ad- 
versarial process. Under this system the case is developed during trial by evidence 
introduced by opposing counsel. The judge studies and reviews the evidence as the 
trial progresses. However, in Social Security disability hearings, administrative law 
judges preside over an inquisitorial process, in which it is the duty of the judge to 
develop the facts and develop the arguments both for and against granting benefits. 
This is in large part required because the Social Security Administration is not rep- 
resented at the hearing. Therefore, Social Security judges are required to wear the 
so-called three hats (to protect the interest of the claimant, of the trust fund and 
to render a decision based on the evidence in the hearing record). Nearly all the 
evidence is gathered and entered into the record before the hearing begins. After 
reviewing the evidence, the judge often sees a need for additional evidence which 
must be obtained. The inquisitorial system relies more on the administrative law 
judge and places more responsibility on the judge. Hearings based on this model are 
more time consuming and labor intensive for the judge. 

Need for Large Additions to Support Staff 

SSA has the lowest staffing level in decades. SSA acknowledges the need for 
qualified personnel but not in sufficient numbers, apparently believing that automa- 
tion will replace experienced personnel. GAO, SSA’s OIG and numerous other ob- 
servers have all noted that ALJs could decide many more cases if only they received 
more processed claim files. This is the specific locus of the backlog, the pileup of 
cases waiting for the senior case technicians to prepare the claim files. The judges 
have not seen these files. 

It is critical to understand that currently, of the 765,000 total pending 
cases, over 455,000 of them, 60% of the total backlog, are waiting in the 
hearing offices to be worked up for a judge to review. This is the precise 
location of the blockage causing the backlog. 

That blockage in the flow, the lack of Senior Case Technicians, is upstream from 
the judges and the hearing process. Adding hundreds of judges downstream from 
this blockage will have no effect on the blockage. It will however actually decrease 
the productivity per judge; the number of cases worked up will not increase and will 
be divided among a larger number of judges 

In 2008, SSA hired about 150 new judges and plans to hire another 150 in 2009. 
Few staff have been added and many of those have gone to various headquarters 
areas. What has been, and is still needed first, is more staff to support the current 
judges and then to provide adequate support to any new judges added. 
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As the SSA Inspector General correctly noted in testimony before this Sub- 
committee, a sufficient number of competent and well trained staff is critically im- 
portant to the ability of a judge to process his or her caseload. 1 

The number of cases being pulled each month is less than that requested by the 
judges for their dockets and less than the number of dispositions each month. 
Judges in many, if not most, offices are unable to get the number of pulled cases 
to fill the dockets they have established. 

We would like to discuss support staff to judge ratios as these are occasionally 
quoted by SSA officials. However, the formula is not available. Further, managers 
have informed us that in 2007 SSA changed the formula for calculating the staff 
to judge ratio, adding in administrative and supervisory staff who do not actually 
support the adjudication process. The current staff to judge ratios therefore may 
show a false increase since 2006 and are no longer a valid measure of staff support. 

The Backlog 

Towering over SSA is a backlog of over 765,000 cases claiming disability benefits 
under Title II and Title XVI of the Social Security Act. 

SSA has blamed the backlog on insufficient appropriations from Congress, the 
aging of the baby boomers and at times on the ALJs who decide these cases. 

A December 2007 2 GAO report on the Social Security disability case backlog con- 
cluded that the increases in the case backlog during the last decade were caused 
by a substantial growth in initial applications, staff losses (including administrative 
law judges), and management weaknesses evidenced by the number of failed re- 
form initiatives [emphasis addedl. 

The SSA OIG has confirmed there are a number of factors outside of the control 
of the judge that affect productivity: the ratio of staff to judge, quality and composi- 
tion of the staff, State Agency Disability Determination Service (DDS) allowance 
rates and quality of case development, and the availability of worked-up cases for 
hearings. Additional factors are continued inadequate funding for Social Security, 
the failure of SSA to hire adequate support staff for judges, the failure of Social Se- 
curity to manage and forecast the impact of the baby boomers and increased case 
receipts during the mid-1990’s and the failure of the agency to implement a plan 
to address the same and the failure of many of SSA’s reform initiatives. 

Higher staff ratios allow a Judge to be more productive. More cases can be sched- 
uled for hearing in offices where there are sufficient numbers of support staff to pre- 
pare the files; there are times when ALJs do not have as many hearings scheduled 
as requested because there is insufficient support staff to prepare the cases. The 
Agency’s failure to hire sufficient support staff should be questioned as this has a 
direct impact on productivity and increased processing times. 

The quality of staff will affect the number of cases a Judge can handle; some deci- 
sion writers are attorneys and others are former clerical employees. Resources may 
be distributed unequally to the Judges within an office, which will impact the ability 
to issue decisions. 

ALJ Productivity History and Overview of ALJ Productivity 

The Commissioner of Social Security (COSS) has complained to Congressional 
committees that some ALJs are underproductive and a contributing cause of the 
backlog. However SSA’s own statistics show SSA’s ALJs have each year produced 
steadily increasing numbers of decisions with decreasing numbers of staff and of 
judges. There is no evidence to support laying the blame for the backlog on the SSA 
ALJs. 

This was confirmed by a recent SSA OIG report 3 which specifically addressed fac- 
tors affecting hearing office productivity. From FY 2005 to FY 2007 the average 
number of case dispositions issued per ALJ increased 13%. Because of this progress, 
less room remains to increase the level of ALJ productivity. 

Much is made of Agency “expectations” as if these expectations had any basis in 
fact. They do not. The Agency’s expectation is five hundred to seven hundred dis- 
positions per year. It is not based on any time study of how long it takes for a Judge 
to handle a case. 

SSA’s last study on the matter, Plan for A New Disability Claim Process, con- 
ducted in 1994, projected a time line for a disability claim at all levels of the proc- 
ess, including the administrative law judge level. The study, based on an average 


1 Statement of the Hon. Patrick O’Carroll, Inspector General, SSA, before the Subcommittee 
on Social Security of the House Committee on Ways and Means, Sep 16 2008., page 5. 

2 Better Planning, Management and Evaluation Could Help Address the Backlog, (GA 0-08- 
40), Government Accountability Office, December 2007. 

3 Congressional Response Report: Administrative Law Judge and Hearing Office Performance, 
Office of the Inspector General, Social Security Administration, A-07-08— 28094. 
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month of 4 and Ya weeks, concluded that a reasonable disposition rate for a judge 
should be 25 to 55 cases per month. The monthly disposition rate, according to the 
study, should average 40, or 480 per year. The judges are averaging over 500 dis- 
positions per year. 4 

The study results revealed that a judge would spend 3 to 7 hours of time in proc- 
essing each case. The Agency allows writers to spend four hours just drafting a fa- 
vorable decision and eight hours to draft an unfavorable one. 

It is acknowledged that there have been changes in the process since 1994, but, 
at the present time, most of those serve to slow down not speed up the process. The 
average file size grows every year. The review of electronic files (eFiles) at present 
is considerably slower than use of paper files. Even electronic signing (eSign) of de- 
cisions takes about four times as long as a “wet signature”. 

In considering numerical performance it is important that the Congress under- 
stand a judge must carefully review the voluminous documentary evidence in the 
claimant’s file to effectively prepare and conduct the hearing and to issue a correct 
decision. Each case carries an average cost to the trust fund of $250,000. A judge 
hearing 40 cases per month is entrusted to correctly decide on $10,000,000 of cases 
per month, $120,000,000 annually. 

AALJ strongly supported the reform effort known as DSI. We still believe the 
Federal Reviewing Officer (FEDRO), or a similar reform, would provide an unbiased 
method to award benefits earlier in the process and prevent these cases from going 
to an administrative law judge hearing. 

The Administrative Procedures Act (APA) seeks to insulate administrative law 
judges from their agencies’ dictating their decision-making to satisfy a certain goal 
du jour. We saw this in the early 1980’s when SSA wanted to cut people off the 
rolls and we have seen it again in recent years when various measures have been 
taken which create a perverse incentive to pay cases to get them out the door as 
quickly as possible without regard to the effect on the trust fund, known as “paying 
down the backlog”. In both periods the judges have been a moderating influence in 
not rigidly adhering to SSA’s policies, but rather trying to judge each case on its 
merits. This has created tension between the judges and SSA management, with 
management complaining that the judges do not follow SSA’s current policies. This 
was precisely the aim of the APA and it is precisely why the APA must not be 
stretched or cut to permit federal agencies to impose policies on their administrative 
law judges which would affect decisional independence and deprive claimants of 
their right to due process under the law. 

These are not isolated incidents. SSA has a long history of interference in the 
functioning of its administrative law judges. In another instance, in the early 1980’s, 
for political reasons, SSA embarked on a review of just allowance decisions of just 
those ALJs who had a high rate of allowances. The program, called Targeted Ongo- 
ing Review or Bellmon review, was specifically designed to effect behavioral change 
in the high allowance judges. If no such change occurred the judge’s file was turned 
over to the Office of Special Counsel for “appropriate action". 5 

ALJs have increased their dispositions thirteen percent from FY 2005 to FY 
2007 — this in spite of insufficient resources and an electronic file system that slows 
the processing of cases for the judges. This increased productivity comes on the 
heels of increases in ALJ productivity for the several years prior to 2005 as well. 

Examining the productivity of judges for FY 2007 6 shows this in more detail. 7 
There is variance in the number of decisions issued by each judge, however, such 
a distribution is normal in all human activities, usually graphed as a “bell curve” 8 
and here is further dependent on the numerous factors noted above which are out- 
side of the control of the judges. Note that most of the judges are in the center of 
the curve. Note there are but 12 Judges out of 1,100 — 1% — who issue a very low 
number of decisions and who are full time judges. 9 Some of these judges may have 
had extended illnesses, themselves or in the family, or may need assistance in the 
skills involved. This is discussed further in Standards for Administrative Law 
Judges, below. 


4 See Appendix, Table 2 

5 AALJ v, Heckler, 594 F.Supp 1132, (D.D.C. 1984) 

6 Total for FY 2008 show still more improvement, but AALJ has not yet obtained 2008 de- 
tailed data. 

7 See Appendix, Table 1 

8 See Appendix, Chart 1 

9 Statement of the Hon. Patrick O’Carroll, Inspector General, SSA, before the Subcommittee 
on Social Security of the House Committee on Ways and Means, Sep 16 2008., 
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Systemic Problems 

Reports of the GAO and SSA’s OIG show the Social Security disability process is 
plagued with serious systemic problems and that “silver bullet” solutions or at- 
tempts to scapegoat one or more classes of employees will not address, let alone 
solve, the problems confronting the agency. 

Over-reliance on future technology. A careful review of SSA’s plans to reduce 
the backlog discloses an over-reliance on future gains from technology. Social Secu- 
rity has consistently over-estimated the benefits of technology and has often imple- 
mented the technology before it has been ready for general use. Further, technology 
does little to assist the judge or reduce the time they spend doing their work. They 
still need to review the case before the hearing, conduct the hearing, prepare the 
hearing decision instructions, and edit the draft decision. The Agency has been 
claiming that technology, ePulling and other software, will reduce the number of 
staff employees needed to support administrative law judges. This claim too has 
proved false. The ePulling software, said to be able to do most of the “pulling” of 
claim files, has not succeeded. Meanwhile the refusal to hire new staff has now left 
the Agency with it lowest levels of staff in decades. 

Paying Down the Backlog. Several Agency policies actually work to increase 
the backlog. The Agency’s policies act to encourage “paying down the backlog”, that 
is paying cases to get rid of them as quickly as possible. Higher producing judges 
pay a higher percent of claims. 10 

As one HOCALJ pointed out, If goals are too high the corners get cut and the easi- 
est thing to do is to grant a case .” 11 

The first result is that some claims are paid which should not be paid. For dec- 
ades judges have paid an average of 65-70% of claims. The judges doing up to 600 
dispositions per year are still in that range. However the judges doing more than 
600 dispositions per year pay considerably more; 6,500 claims more in 2007 at an 
annual cost to the trust fund of 1.6 billion dollars. 12 

But it does not stop there. If SSA conducted integrity such cases to cease the ben- 
efits, that would add several thousand more cases to the backlog. 

At best, the net result is SSA permits overpaying of claims then adds to its own 
burden by adding cessation claims to its case load. At worst, as in recent years, SSA 
has not reviewed the cases and the benefit hemorrhage continues, even though it 
is well-known that every dollar spent on integrity reviews returns ten dollars. 13 

Top-Heavy Management. Another major problem and irony in ODAR is that in 
addition to a chronic shortage of clerical support staff, it is “top heavy” with man- 
agers. In this time of declining resources, we recommend that the number of man- 
agers in the ODAR regional offices be reduced and instead be transferred to the 
hearing offices to work on disability cases. We have further recommended that the 
ODAR regional offices be closed and the staff personnel be transferred to the hear- 
ing offices. There is a hearing office in each regional office city and this reform will 
not cause a change of location for any of the employees. In this electronic age, the 
functions of the ODAR regional offices can be more efficiently handled by the Office 
of the Chief Administrative Law Judge who can now easily communicate with all 
hearing offices without delay. 

Other Management Problems. Replacing paper files with electronic files (e- 
files), begun under former Commissioner Jo Anne Barnhart, is an initiative that the 
AALJ endorses and supports. What is unacknowledged is that the system, like vir- 
tually all new systems, has difficulties. It needs some additions and it is slower to 
use in reviewing the file and in conducting a hearing. SSA’s expectation is that once 
the system has matured it will require fewer people to do the same work. That may 
be true some day, but it is not yet true. When the system will be fully de-bugged 
and running smoothly is unknown. SSA’s rigid adherence to this doctrine in failing 
to replace lost staff has resulted in serious shortage of staff. 

While we embrace the use of technology in the future, current Agency initiatives 
do little to reduce the disability case backlog. For administrative law judges, elec- 
tronic files slow down the process because pages take longer to “load” and view. 
Electronic organizing of files has not yet been perfected. Equipment failures cause 
delays, some for long periods, because the system is often not strong enough to han- 
dle peak work loads. 


10 Statement of the Hon. Patrick O’Carroll, Inspector General, SSA, before the Subcommittee 
on Social Security of the House Committee on Ways and Means, Sep 16 2008., page 5. 

n/d. 

12 Appendix, Chart 2 

13 Statement of the Hon. Patrick O’Carroll, Inspector General, SSA, before the Subcommittee 
on Social Security of the House Committee on Ways and Means, Sep 16 2008 
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Dial-A-Judge. The use of desktop monitors to conduct hearings and conducting 
video hearings from the offices of attorneys, termed Dial-A-Judge by some com- 
mentators, is fraught with dangers. The first is that the claimant can easily be 
prompted by an unscrupulous representative out of sight of the camera. Most impor- 
tant is that the administrative law judge hearing is the first time in the Social Secu- 
rity disability process where the American citizen has a chance to meet face-to-face 
with a high ranking government official and be permitted to explain the elements 
of his/her case. A major part of due process is making the claimant feel that he/ 
she had a day in court and received a full and fair hearing. This basic reassurance 
of fairness is essentially lost if a government official is not present at the hearing 
site. Is it also more difficult to assess credibility using a computer monitor and 
hence more problematic in delivering a full and fair hearing to both the claimant 
and the trust fund. 

“Shortcuts” are more often counterproductive. A “streamlined” claim file is 
one which is not worked up, i.e., prepared for hearing. Duplicates of often hundreds 
of pages of exhibits are not removed. Exhibits are not identified, placed in chrono- 
logical order or even numbered. This allows the clerks to spend less time in pre- 
paring a case record. However it requires that the judge, the decision writer, med- 
ical experts and the representative, all of whom are at a higher pay grade, to spend 
far more time reviewing the record. There are also serious questions of whether or 
not the “streamlined” file violates due process when the claimant is handed an unor- 
ganized mass of evidence and whether or not the “streamlined” file preserves an 
adequate record for subsequent reviews. 

Another Agency initiative, the “rocket docket” changes scheduled hearings to a 
“cattle call” in which unrepresented claimants are told to appear at the beginning 
of the day. The purpose is to determine which ones will not appear. Their claims 
are dismissed. Those who appear are told their hearings will be held in the near 
future. This discriminates against unrepresented claimants who may have to travel 
long distances to the hearing office on more than one occasion to have their cases 
heard. 

Smoke and Mirrors 

Many of SSA’s highly publicized “Initiatives to Reduce the Backlog” in fact can 
have little if any effect on actually reducing the backlog. A few examples: 

The National Hearing Center took five judges from several offices and put 
them together in a new office in Falls Church. Moving five judges does nothing 
to reduce the backlog. 

As explained above, hiring 150 new judges without adding adequate staff is 
a hollow gesture. It is equivalent to purchasing 150 new trucks and fuel for 20. 

SSA has expended approximately 50,000 hours of overtime to aid ODAR in 
getting its work done. The faults are that the money was spent on non-ODAR 
personnel who do not know the ODAR work and the overtime was viewed as 
a benefit and thus rotated among field office personnel. The personnel who 
learned the job this week were replaced the following week by new personnel 
who did not know the job. With time lost for on-the-job training plus overtime 
premium, the cost to SSA has been excessive and the production sub-standard. 

Even the initiative to clear out all cases more than 1,000 days old, while very 
commendable, did not reduce the backlog. Dozens of pages in releases and re- 
ports have been devoted to hailing this as reducing the backlog when in fact 
it merely shifted the production effort from one group of claims to another. 

SSA’s Public Relations machine is endeavoring to convince Congress and the 
public that it is reducing the backlog but a review of the initiatives discloses 
that, while they may give the appearance of reducing the backlog, in fact most 
do not. 

Standards for Administrative Law Judges 

The judges are not the problem. The judges did not cause the backlog and as a 
group have worked hard, with ever-decreasing resources, to contain the backlog. The 
Commissioner has at times acknowledged that the judges in Social Security are 
“producing at record levels” as they have year after year. Nonetheless criticisms are 
being leveled at SSA’s judges. It is undisputed that judges work at different levels 
of efficiency and varying levels of diligence. That is equally true of any group of 
working people including SSA employees generally. 

Accountability. The Commissioner argues that there must be accountability for 
the judges. The judges accept accountability but not simply measured by the num- 
ber of decisions produced. Judges are accountable to the claimants to ensure they 
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get a full and fair hearing. They are also accountable for the trust fund to ensure 
that it is not abused. 

Pay Rates. Judges must be responsible for the percentage of claims paid as dis- 
cussed above under Paying Down the Backlog. Although pay rates are subject to ex- 
ternal variables such as the regional work ethic, unusually high or low percentages 
of certain types of cases, local unemployment rates, among others, pay rates at the 
very high and low extremes should be suspect. AALJ is unaware of any effort by 
SSA to review this important issue. 

Judges with Lower Dispositions. The Association of Administrative Law 
Judges has repeatedly offered its assistance to the Social Security Administration 
to meet with the judges the agency contends have the lowest case production to at- 
tempt to determine the reasons for the work production, and to attempt to address 
any existing problems. SSA has refused to give us the data to identify judges with 
lower dispositions. Recently AALJ was able to obtain the data from the website of 
a newspaper which was given the data by SSA. As a result AALJ initiated a pro- 
gram of contacting those judges with lower dispositions and offering to provide as- 
sistance of other judges to help those judges who may be having problems handling 
as many claims as they would like. 

The Social Security Administration (SSA) is proposing an amendment of the cur- 
rent and longstanding regulatory practice that authorizes the administrative law 
judge to set the time and place for hearing in an attempt to force administrative 
law judges to hear and decide more cases. Not only do the data show this unneces- 
sary, it is well-established that production quotas not only violate the APA, but also 
are inconsistent with 5 USC 4301& 4302. See Nash v Bowen, 869 F.2d 675 (2d Cir 
1989) which holds that while production goals are a permissible exercise of Agency 
management, dispositional quotas are not permissible. 

Rules of Conduct for Administrative Law Judges. AALJ has long rec- 
ommended that the American Bar Association’s Model Code of Judicial Conduct be 
adopted for administrative law judges. It should be noted that the last American 
Bar Association model judicial code specifically included administrative law judges. 
However, since the 1970’s, the Agency has consistently refused to work with us in 
this effort. 

AALJ is concerned with the lack of appropriate standards of conduct for adminis- 
trative law judges. Currently some judges are being charged with “conduct unbe- 
coming an administrative law judge” which is nowhere defined and can mean what- 
ever the Agency wishes it to mean in a given case. 

Needs. From SSA and AALJ, communication and cooperation are almost absent 
and both are needed. Carrots and sticks are not needed. 

From the Congress, adequate funding to bring the support staff to a sufficient 
level before more judges are hired, with oversight to ensure it is fully accomplished. 
Additionally AALJ believes more oversight is needed to ensure that the systemic 
changes discussed herein are fully effected including responsibly reducing the num- 
ber of claims which go to hearing; conducting integrity reviews; reviewing extremely 
high and low pay rates; adoption of the ABA’s Model Code of Judicial Conduct; re- 
view of management needs in the Agency, among others. 

Conclusion 

We thank you very much for this opportunity to address you on these issues that 
are literally vital to many Americans. Social Security judges are working hard to 
attempt to address the disability case backlog. The AALJ had an excellent relation- 
ship with former Commissioner Barnhart, and worked hard with her to reform the 
hearing process. The AALJ and its members stand ready to do their best to reduce 
the backlog, reduce the hemorrhaging of benefits and to adopt proven new tech- 
nologies. 

We are not the problem and we are prepared to be part of the solution. 
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Chairman TANNER. Thank you, Judge. 

Mr. WARSINSKEY. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD E. WARSINSKEY, IMMEDIATE PAST 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 

Mr. WARSINSKEY. Chairman Tanner and McDermott, Con- 
gressmen Johnson and Linder, my name is Rick Warsinskey, and 
I represent the National Council of Social Security Management 
Associations. 
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Our association represents the Field Office and Teleservice man- 
agement from over 1,300 offices nationwide. The Field Offices are 
your local Social Security offices that handle walk-in Social Secu- 
rity business such as applications for benefits and replacement So- 
cial Security cards. The Teleservice Centers are where the 57 mil- 
lion 1-800-772-1213 calls to SSA are answered throughout the Na- 
tion. We are the frontline representatives of the agency. 

I also help coordinate the activities of the SSA Advocacy Group, 
and I have been a manager of the Social Security Office in Down- 
town Cleveland for 14 years. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to be here today. We are 
very appreciative of the fact that Congress appropriated $126.5 
million more for SSA in Fiscal Year 2009 than the President rec- 
ommended. We are also very appreciative of the funding included 
for SSA in the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act. And fi- 
nally, we are pleased to see the President recommended a funding 
level of $11.6 billion for SSA’s administrative funding for Fiscal 
Year 2010. All of this is a lot of money, but these funding levels 
are absolutely necessary to address the severe challenges facing 
SSA that are growing with the deepening recession. 

Let me outline several of the key challenges SSA faces: 

One, SSA’s hearing backlog is at a near record level of 765,000 
hearings, up from about 300,000 earlier this decade. Hearing proc- 
essing times have stayed in the 500-day range. 

Two, the number of hearings received this Fiscal Year has in- 
creased by about 10 percent. These hearings are related to claims 
filed before the recession started. 

Three, the number of new initial disability claims is increasing 
on a weekly basis and is up nearly 14 percent this calendar year. 

Four, retirement claims being filed are up 28 percent from 2 
years ago. 

Five, the number of customers walking into Field Offices con- 
tinues to grow and is at record levels, even though Internet claims 
filed have doubled this year. Waiting times are up 61 percent since 
2002, and nearly 80,000 people are leaving our offices without serv- 
ice every week this year due to the long waits. 

Six, the Field Office telephone service is deplorable. I repeat, de- 
plorable. Nearly 50 percent of the over 54 million business-related 
callers who try to contact Social Security Offices receive a busy sig- 
nal. 

Seven, Field Offices and Teleservice Centers are struggling to 
provide training to their staff to keep them updated because the 
staff needs to be moving workloads. 

Eight, SSA is facing a major retirement wave over the next few 
years. 

And finally, nine, there is a backlog of 1.4 million CDRs and 
700,000 fewer SSI redeterminations that are being done this year 
than earlier this decade. This is costing taxpayers over $10 billion. 

Ideally, it would be wonderful if we could address all of these 
challenges in one year. The reality is that the challenges SSA faces 
cannot be fixed with 1 year’s funding, especially as the recession 
is adding so much more work to SSA. Hard decisions will need to 
be made where to direct agency resources as there is both a strong 
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need to address the growing workloads and backlogs and to address 
workloads such as CDRs and SSI redeterminations. 

But the funding we receive this year and hopefully next year will 
be a major boost to addressing our backlogs and providing im- 
proved service. We ask for your continued support for adequate 
funding for SSA. We also ask that you take a hard look at legisla- 
tive changes that would reduce our administrative costs and im- 
prove program fairness. These are outlined in our written state- 
ment. We believe that the American public demands and deserves 
to receive good and timely service for the tax dollars they have paid 
to Social Security. We also believe the stewardship of the public’s 
hard-earned tax dollars needs to be at the highest level. 

I thank you for this opportunity to appear today and welcome 
any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Warsinskey follows:] 

Statement of Rick Warsinskey, District Office Manager, Cleveland, Ohio; 

and Immediate Past President, National Council of Social Security Man- 
agement Associations, Inc. 

Chairman Tanner, Chairman McDermott, Congressman Johnson, Congressman 
Linder, and Members of the Subcommittees, my name is Richard Warsinskey. I rep- 
resent the National Council of Social Security Management Associations (NCSSMA). 
I have been the manager of the Social Security office in Downtown Cleveland, Ohio 
for nearly fourteen years and have worked for the Social Security Administration 
for thirty-three years. 

I also help coordinate the activities of the Social Security Administration (SSA) 
Advocacy Group. This group works to improve SSA’s services at all levels. Members 
include senior citizen organizations and disability support groups from across the 
country, SSA and Disability Determination Services associations, and Federal man- 
agement associations and employee unions. On behalf of our membership and in 
support of our SSA Advocacy Group, I am pleased to have the opportunity to submit 
this written testimony. 

NCSSMA is a membership organization of about 3,400 Social Security Adminis- 
tration (SSA) managers and supervisors who provide leadership in more than 1,300 
Field Offices and Teleservice Centers throughout the country. We are the frontline 
service providers for SSA in communities all over the nation. We are also the federal 
employees with whom many of your staff members work to resolve problems and 
issues for your constituents who receive Social Security retirement benefits, sur- 
vivors or disability benefits, or Supplemental Security Income. From the time our 
organization was founded over thirty-eight years ago, NCSSMA has been a strong 
advocate of prompt and efficient locally delivered services nationwide to meet the 
various needs of beneficiaries, claimants, and the general public. One of NCSSMA’s 
top priorities is a strong and stable Social Security Administration, one that delivers 
quality and prompt community based service to the people we serve, your constitu- 
ents. We also consider it a top priority to be good stewards of the taxpayers’ moneys. 

A New Day for the Social Security Administration 

Let me begin by saying that we are very appreciative of the support that the 
House Ways and Means Committee has provided SSA for so many years. Your lead- 
ership in recognizing the critical need for adequate resources at SSA has resulted 
in vital funding that will help bring a “new day” to our agency. We greatly appre- 
ciate the support for funding at a level above the President’s proposed budget in FY 
2009 and for the $1,092 billion in funding included for SSA in the American Recov- 
ery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. We Hope you will also support the President’s 
FY 2010 Budget Request of $11.6 billion for SSA’s administrative expenses. 

Our testimony will focus on the current challenges facing SSA and why it is es- 
sential that the agency continues to receive the resources it needs from Congress 
to provide assistance that the American public deserves. Many of the challenges we 
will focus on in this testimony were also highlighted in the recently released Janu- 
ary 2009 Government Accountability Office (GAO) report on SSA entitled: “Service 
Delivery Plan Needed to Address Baby Boom Retirement Challenges.” Please see: 
http://www.gao.gov/new.items/d0924.pdf. We fully support the conclusions of this re- 
port. 
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Summary of Challenges Facing SSA 
SSA’s Funding Shortfalls 

In FY 2008, Congress appropriated $148 million above the President’s Budget Re- 
quest for SSA’s administrative funding. This action marked an important milestone 
related to SSA’s administrative funding. From FY 2001 to FY 2005, Congress appro- 
priated significantly less per year for SSA’s administrative funding needs than the 
President requested. It is also important to note that the level of funding requested 
by the President was often significantly less than the level of funding recommended 
by the Commissioner of Social Security. In FY 2006 the final funding level approved 
by Congress was $300 million less than the President’s Budget Request and almost 
$1 billion less than the Commissioner’s Budget Request. In FY 2007 the final level 
approved by Congress was $200 million less than the President’s Budget Request 
and $930 million less than the Commissioner’s Budget Request. The inadequate 
level of resources available to the agency for so many years had a direct and nega- 
tive effect on SSA’s services in a number of ways. 

Hearing Offices and the Disability Backlogs 

The most visible result of this under funding has been the massive increase in 
the number of pending disability appeals hearings. The annual number of pending 
hearings, as compared to earlier in the decade, has increased by over 400,000. Cur- 
rently there is a near record level of 765,000 hearings pending, and over 80,000 
have been filed by veterans. The average wait time for a final hearing decision has 
also increased from about 300 days to about 500 days. The long wait to be heard 
by an Administrative Law Judge for many can lead to bankruptcy, homelessness, 
the breakup of families and loss of friends, lack of critical medical care, and sadly, 
some individuals die while waiting for a hearing. This is happening in 
every state and territory in the nation. 

The number of pending hearings has been over 750,000 since December of 2007 
even though the number of available Administrative Law Judges (ALJs) has in- 
creased from 943 in June 2008 to 1064 in February 2009. This represents a 12.8% 
increase in available ALJs. Because all of these new ALJs needed to be trained, 
their hearing dispositions are only just now increasing as they gain experience and 
become more efficient and productive. 

At the same time new hearing requests have increased 9.5% since the beginning 
of Fiscal Year 2009. Thus the increased number of hearings has added to the chal- 
lenges faced by the Office of Disability Adjudication and Review (ODAR). This in- 
crease in hearings does not even include a new wave of requests that will start hit- 
ting ODAR later this year. 

Beginning in the fall of 2008, disability claims filed in SSA Field Offices have ac- 
celerated and the number is increasing daily. This increase in the number of claims 
being filed started just as the major downturn in the economy hit the nation. Since 
the beginning of Fiscal Year 2009 the State Disability Determination Services 
(DDSs) have received 10.0% more initial disability claims than they did during the 
same period last year. The percentage of initial disability claims filed each week has 
increased in every consecutive week of this fiscal year. In fact the increase per week 
for Calendar Year 2009 to date is 13.7% versus the 10.0% for Fiscal Year 2009 to 
date. At the same time the number of pending claims in the DDSs has increased 
from 556,670 to 623,349 (as of March 13). This is a 12.0% increase. There are projec- 
tions that this workload could climb to 800,000 as the impact of the recession 
deepens. One major challenge the DDSs face is whether they have the ability to ex- 
pand quickly enough to address this workload. 

It takes on average about 10 months for a new initial disability claim that is not 
approved to become a new hearing. As a result, by late this summer we will see 
the leading edge of this increasing disability claims tsunami hitting ODAR. 

We are also very concerned about how the furloughs of state employees working 
for DDSs will impact the disability backlogs. California has already implemented a 
furlough plan consisting of two days off per month. This is a 10% reduction in the 
number of hours worked in the DDSs. This can only exacerbate the backlogs. 
In Oregon, the state is proposing 177 DDS employees be furloughed a total of 24 
days during the next two years. Reducing the number of disability claims being 
processed could scarcely come at a worse time. What is most perplexing is that the 
DDSs receive their funding from the Federal Government. So there is no financial 
advantage to the states that furlough DDS employees. In fact, SSA will withhold 
funds from a state for DDS employees while they are on furlough. 
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Baby Boomer Customers 

As all of this is occurring, SSA Field Offices are facing a tsunami of their own: 
the Baby Boomers. This year applications for Social Security retirement benefits are 
up nearly 28% from two years ago and 17% from this time last year. 

SSA Field Offices are also seeing a record number of customers as more and more 
people are coming to our offices for assistance. The week ending January 9, 2009 
was a record-setting week as 1,067,089 customers came into our offices. Waiting 
times in many offices have increased significantly and the number of people who 
left without service has also increased. SSA Field Offices also had 2.5 million more 
customers in Fiscal Year 2008 as compared to Fiscal Year 2006. 

In Fiscal Year 2008 about 3.5 million customers waited more than 1 hour to be 
served. This fiscal year to date, the waiting times are 61% higher than they were 
in 2002. Some offices such as Houston Southwest and McAllen, Texas; Chicago 
Southeast and Chicago Heights; South Bronx and Brooklyn Flatbush, New York; 
Norfolk, Virginia; Jersey City and New Brunswick, New Jersey; and right here in 
Washington, DC (M Street Office) averaged nearly an hour or more wait for cus- 
tomers from the opening of the office in the morning until the closing at the end 
of the day during FY 2009. These times are certainly excessive, but they are not 
the most extreme. The highest waiting times are in Puerto Rico where some cus- 
tomers must wait nearly 100 minutes. Note, some of this is attributable to the fact 
that Internet applications are not available in Spanish. In addition, the Orlando So- 
cial Security Card Center which sees nearly 500 people a day averages approxi- 
mately 43 minutes waiting time per customer this year. 

SSA Field Offices are also seeing a significant increase in the number of people 
who leave without receiving service. In fact, this calendar year to date we are aver- 
aging nearly 80,000 people a week, or 8.4%, that leave our offices without receiving 
service. Many Field Offices have a much higher percentage. Examples of these Field 
Offices are: 

Memphis South, TN: 10.5% 

Seattle Downtown, WA: 12.8% 

Charleston, SC: 14.0% 

Mobile, AL: 14.1% 

Houston Northeast, TX: 14.8% 

Chicago East, IL: 15.2% 

Austin, Texas: 16.0% 

Norfolk, VA: 16.8% 

Oakland, CA: 19.8% 

Brooklyn Flatbush, NY: 20.1% 

Clearwater, FL: 21.7% 

Baltimore NE, MD: 27.0% 

North Las Vegas, NV: 33.7% 

In a Survey of our field management that was conducted in February of 2009, 
about 70% of the respondents indicated they had seen an “increase” or “significant 
increase” in waiting times in the last year. 

What is alarming about this increased number of customers and waiting times is 
that this has occurred while the number of Social Security claims filed on the Inter- 
net doubled from the previous year. For Fiscal Year 2008 about 14% of all Social 
Security claims were filed on the Internet; that number is now approaching nearly 
30%. 

Part of our challenge is that Social Security Field Offices offer appointments both 
for in-office customers and by telephone. As a result, most Field Office interviewers 
are often providing assistance to individuals with appointments and cannot accom- 
modate customers who come in without appointments. At the same time, many of- 
fices cannot increase the number of available appointments because they do not 
have enough interviewers. Quite simply, there are just not enough staff in SSA 
Field Offices to adequately serve the American public. 

This concern was articulated by a comment we received from an Assistant District 
Manager in our recent NCSSMA Survey of Management Report: 

We can’t do walk-ins because everyone is interviewing appointments, and 
we don’t have enough staff to handle the demands of our service area. We 
simply are not able to stay within twenty-one days on our appointments. 

Another Assistant District Manager voiced these concerns about trying to handle 
all the customers that walk through the doors: 

The waiting time in our Field Office for walk-in traffic is usually any- 
where from 1-3 hours. Our waiting room is often times packed full and ex- 
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tends into the hallway of the building. Our office has a very high volume 
of walk-in traffic and this makes it difficult to anticipate the volume of peo- 
ple who come in and need to see Claims Representatives each day. There 
have been days where we are so busy that we are not able to fully serve all 
of the people who walk through the doors. We must resort to setting up ap- 
pointments and making them return on another day. The Field Offices really 
need additional staff to be able to handle the volume of walk-in traffic and 
to be able to balance this with providing high quality service. Often times 
the Claims Representatives are so busy interviewing that they rush and 
make careless mistakes which may result in payment errors, missing entitle- 
ments, and possible recontacts. 

In order to relieve very overcrowded locations with high waiting times, there is 
a compelling need to open new offices and expand the size of current offices to ade- 
quately staff existing locations. This has become an escalating problem as there 
have been significant population changes in certain parts of the country. For exam- 
ple, in 1984 there were 13 million people in the state of Texas. Today there are 23 
million people. This is a 77% increase in population. In 24 years, one new Social 
Security office has opened in Texas (Mid-Cities) and one office (Nacogdoches) has 
closed. The population of Houston alone has doubled in the last 24 years. Yet, there 
are the same six Field Offices with only two-thirds of the staff. The same could also 
be said of the San Antonio area. 

Field Office Telephone Service 

A recent study by SSA’s Office of Quality Performance (OQP) focused on the agen- 
cy’s Field Office telephone service. It stated that in FY 2007, 45% of the approxi- 
mately 54 million callers who tried to reach a Field Office by telephone said that 
they had received a busy signal or a recording that all lines were busy. Because 
many of these callers may have called more than once and on multiple 
days, the actual busy rate is likely much higher than the 45% indicated by 
the study. 

In our Survey of Management last month the question was asked: “What is most 
needed to improve telephone service?” 84.6% of respondents indicated they did not 
have sufficient staff to answer their phones and meet other service demands. 

The challenges of our telephone service are evident in the responses received from 
two District Managers to our recent Survey. 

“Most days, we are so short of staff that we don’t even assign a person 
to answer the incoming lines. What we do instead is just pick up the phone 
when it goes to over ring, which is 20 minutes after it goes to hold. Usually 
I am the one who answers it then. Our phone service is deplorable. And we 
are so busy interviewing face-to-face or teleclaims or adjudicating Internet 
claims that we don’t return phone calls left on voicemail promptly either. It’s 
not that we don’t want to provide excellent phone service but that with our 
staffing so low, we just can’t!” 

“Field Office telephone service is essentially non-existent in terms of incom- 
ing calls. This is due directly to the fact that Field Offices are generally 
understaffed. Field Offices handle more phone calls yearly than does SSA’s 
800 Number system, yet for many years the focus in terms of telephone serv- 
ice has been on the performance of the 800 Number system and has essen- 
tially ignored the prime telephone service delivery system in SSA.” 

The recently issued GAO report on Field Offices recommended that SSA establish 
standards for Field Office customer wait times and telephone service. However, SSA 
did not agree with this recommendation as it would create problems for SSA by di- 
verting an already thin staff away from processing claims and post-entitlement 
work. This disagreement shows a core challenge facing SSA. The agency simply 
can’t do everything, especially reducing waiting times and improving inadequate 
telephone service, without the necessary resources. Field Offices are struggling now 
to keep up with the large increase in Internet claims. It is a high priority to move 
these claims so hard choices are being made on where to direct resources on an 
hour-by-hour basis. One key challenge of the Internet claims is that most require 
a telephone contact to go over the application with the individual. This is to verify 
proper completion of all questions and to ensure the proper payment is made. This 
often requires pulling Field Office staff from the interviews coming in to make these 
calls. This not only increases waiting times but it also ties up the telephone lines 
resulting in busy signals for other customers who may be trying to reach the office 
by telephone. As a result, Field Office management and staff are forced to make 
service delivery choices that are unsatisfactory to our staff and customers alike. 
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Training 

In our most recent Survey less than half the managers agreed or strongly agreed 
that their staffs received adequate training. Of those who believed that employees 
in their offices did not receive adequate training, 63% stated inadequate staffing 
was the primary reason. And about 39% said they had insufficient time to prepare 
and deliver training. 

It is obvious that training is being shortchanged in many Field Offices due to the 
lack of resources. These responses from our recent Survey demonstrate how the lack 
of resources impacts training in our offices: 

“We must use all of our hours that we are not open to the public to get 
the work completed. We are lucky to allow one hour a week for training. This 
is a shame for the employees and the public who will end up with poor serv- 
ice due to this. Lack of training impacts our wait times as well as repeated 
visits to get actions completed if not done properly the first time.” 

“The problem in the case of new hires is that we cannot pull anyone full 
time to train continuously due to the interviewing and workloads. In addi- 
tion, more training could technically be provided to our staff; however, if we 
train multiple times per week before the office opens, the staff does not have 
adequate time to process workloads. We try to maximize the training pro- 
vided without taking too much “down time” away from the Claims and Serv- 
ice Representatives. It’s an unfortunate choice to have to make.” 

It should be noted that the two main public contact positions in the Field Offices 
are both highly technical and the half-life of that technical knowledge spans only 
a 3-year period. Policies and processes change routinely and new software improve- 
ments are implemented multiple times per year. When the agency short changes the 
ongoing training of its technicians, it is impossible to take advantage of the resource 
savings that these process improvements can ultimately provide. When it comes to 
training delivery, we are caught in a vicious cycle; we can’t train because we are 
too busy processing workloads and we can’t process workloads in the most efficient 
manner because we have not been trained. 

SSI Program Integrity and Quality 

In Fiscal Year 2008, 1.2 million SSI redeterminations were completed. (An SSI 
redetermination is a review of an SSI recipient’s benefits to ensure that they are 
being paid properly.) Over the five-year period from FY 2004 to FY 2008, the num- 
ber of SSI redeterminations completed declined by 47%. Over the ten-year period 
from FY 1999 to FY 2008, the number of redeterminations completed declined by 
43%. This reduction in the number of SSI redeterminations completed was directly 
related to the level of appropriated funding received by the agency during those fis- 
cal years. 

The reduction in the number of SSI redeterminations completed was a contrib- 
uting factor in the increase of the SSI overpayment error rate from 6.4 percent to 
9.1 percent from FY 2005 to FY 2007. The overpayment error rate is currently at 
its highest rate in over 30 years. There is a direct correlation between the in- 
creasing error rate and the decline in the number of SSI redeterminations 
completed. In FY 2007 the projected overpayments totaled $3.9 billion. These sub- 
stantial losses to the Treasury and the trust funds will continue unless the trend 
toward completing fewer redeterminations is reversed. It is very important to 
note that conducting SSI scheduled redeterminations saves $10 for every 
$1 spent in administrative dollars. 

In FY 2009 the increased appropriated funding for SSA will allow the agency to 
increase the number of SSI redeterminations by an additional 500,000 cases, but 
this will still be 700,000 cases below levels completed earlier this decade and results 
in 700,000 missed opportunities to save program dollars. 

In our most recent Survey, responses indicated that while 22.5% of managers felt 
that the quality of work produced in their office had improved in the last two years; 
nearly one-third of managers (33.6%) reported that the quality of work produced in 
their offices was worse or significantly worse. Of those, 65.6% cited two factors as 
the principle reasons for the diminished quality — not enough staff desk time (38.1%) 
and not enough staff (27.6%). 

The responses below from the Survey address the challenges facing SSA related 
to quality of work product: 

“There are a variety of reasons for quality not being as high as in the past. 
Certainly, we need more staffing, but there is so much work and not enough 
staff to do the work. There is not enough time to devote to training to learn 
new policies and procedures.” 
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“The constant pressure to meet appointment goals, coupled with our walk- 
in and telephone traffic not only exceed the limits of our ability to monitor 
newer employees but also their capacity to spend thoughtful time researching 
unfamiliar issues. There is always a drumbeat: just get it done; just get it 
done.” 

“The fact that we have no staff to check work that goes out is frightening.” 

Continuing Disability Reviews 

SSA has also significantly reduced the number of medical Continuing Disability 
Reviews (CDRs) that are completed. (A medical CDR is a review of a Social Security 
or SSI disability beneficiary’s eligibility for benefits based on their medical condi- 
tion. If their condition has improved enough to show they can work then their bene- 
fits will be terminated.) In Fiscal Year 2008, a total of 235,000 full medical CDRs 
were conducted. This is down from 800,000 per fiscal year from earlier this decade. 
The reduction in the number of CDRs was directly due to the level of appropriated 
funding provided for SSA. SSA has a backlog of 1.4 million un worked medical 
CDRs. 

The savings realized by completing medical CDRs are substantial. As of Fiscal 
Year 2007, for every $1 spent there is a $11.70 savings in Social Security trust fund 
assets, SSI funds from General Revenues, and Medicare and Medicaid payments. In 
Fiscal Year 2007 the Disability Determination Service offices spent $281 million to 
complete CDRs. The lifetime savings realized by completing these CDRs was an as- 
tounding return of $3.3 billion. Clearly from the stewardship standpoint, it is imper- 
ative that the agency be provided with the necessary resources to catch up the med- 
ical CDR workload and keep it current. 

However, the same DDSs that are also dealing with a large increase in new dis- 
ability claims would also be called upon to conduct these additional reviews. In 
order to meet both of these challenges and to also assist ODAR in reviewing old dis- 
ability cases for potential allowances, DDS capacity must be significantly increased. 
Such an increase in capacity may take several years to accomplish, but planning 
for this would need to start immediately to meet these multiple challenges. 

The DDSs are also facing a significant retirement wave. Much like the Field Of- 
fices, they did significant hiring in the 1970s when the SSI program started. DDSs 
also have a high attrition rate. In fact in FY 2009, DDS attrition was 8.1% overall 
and 10.1% for examiners. 

Fortunately there is substantial DDS hiring planned for this year utilizing the 
Stimulus Bill resources and through the FY 2009 Omnibus Appropriations funding. 
But the training of DDS examiners takes up to six months. And it takes about 18 
months before an examiner can do a full range of work. The DDSs also have to pull 
a substantial number of senior examiners to train and mentor the DDS examiners. 

The CDR cases are also handled by the most senior examiners. A concern that 
must be addressed is how can these examiners absorb an increase in completing 
CDRs in FY 2010 while they are also trying to move a large increase in new dis- 
ability claims, address the additional reconsiderations, assist ODAR with their back- 
log, and finally mentor all the new hires. 

Realistically SSA may not have any capacity to complete additional CDRs in FY 
2010. Many of the DDSs also have significant space issues and will need to have 
time to expand their space to absorb a large increase in hiring. The President’s FY 
2010 Budget Request calls for an increase of $255 million in program integrity fund- 
ing. If SSA increases the number of redeterminations to the maximum level, this 
would still leave at least $150 million unspent. If an additional 200,000 or so CDRs 
were completed this could utilize the additional money. With a backlog of 1.4 million 
CDRs it certainly would be desirable to spend this funding as $150 million spent 
on CDRs would save over $1.7 billion. We suggest that there really needs to be a 
multiyear plan to allow the DDSs to ramp up and move the CDR backlog while still 
continuing to handle the additional initial claims, reconsiderations, and assist 
ODAR. This plan will need to take into account all of the additional workloads, in 
addition to the need for increased training and space and equipment for the DDSs. 

New Workloads for SSA 

SSA Field Offices have struggled to keep up with new workloads as Congress con- 
tinues to add to SSA’s list of responsibilities, such as administering new require- 
ments for Medicare Parts B and D, and conducting Social Security Number 
verifications and other immigration-related activities such as the E-Verify program. 
However, SSA’s administrative funding has not kept pace with the agency’s in- 
creased responsibilities. We are especially concerned about additional workloads 
from the E-Verify program that are being discussed. We are also concerned about 
the additional work that could result from increased enforcement of “no match pro- 
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visions.” It is imperative that the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) reim- 
burse SSA for these costs. 

SSA’s Retirement Wave 

SSA completed a substantial amount of hiring in the 1970s when the agency 
began to administer the SSI program. SSA reduced staffing levels significantly in 
the 1980s. The agency did little hiring during this period. This has created both a 
doughnut hole and bubble in SSA’s staffing demographics. Additionally, the agency 
hired new employees on a very limited basis during the early 1980s through the late 
1990s. As a result, there are only a limited number of mid-career employees. Over 
53% of SSA staff is eligible to retire by 2017. Not only is there a need to increase 
the number of staff due to rising workloads and large backlogs, there is a need to 
get people hired and trained before we lose so much of our institutional knowledge 
and experience. 

In addition to the issues above, 70% of the SSA management employees will be 
eligible for retirement by 2017. This significant loss of leadership is compounded by 
the fact that many of our current management positions are not being filled because 
of concerns about supervisory ratios. With the challenges of ever-increasing work- 
loads and reduced staffing levels, it is extremely important to have sufficient man- 
agement to lead SSA employees. Also, a more aggressive and proactive approach is 
needed for succession planning to develop our next generation of leaders. 

How Recent Funding Approved for SSA Will Improve the Agency’s Services 
and Stewardship 

Recent legislation approved by Congress has included additional resources for 
SSA. Both the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (Stimulus Bill) and the FY 
2009 Omnibus Appropriations Act include significant funding for SSA. In addition, 
the President has proposed a level of $11.6 billion for SSA’s FY 2010 administrative 
funding. If approved this would result in a $1.1 billion increase in SSA’s appro- 
priated funding from FY 2009 to FY 2010. 

The Stimulus Bill included $1,092 billion for SSA. Roughly half of the funds, $500 
million, provided for SSA in the Stimulus Bill should result in immediate improve- 
ments related to SSA’s services and stewardship. Of this amount, $40 million was 
included for health information technology research and activities which should as- 
sist in the adoption of electronic medical records in disability claims. This tech- 
nology could improve the disability claims process by shortening the length of time 
it takes to render a decision on a disability claim and improving the accuracy of ini- 
tial claims decisions. Additionally, $90 million was included for SSA to administer 
the cost of the $250 economic stimulus payments to Social Security beneficiaries and 
SSI recipients. The remaining funds, $500 million, are allocated for the much-need- 
ed replacement of the National Computer Center, the full cost of which is estimated 
to be about $750 million. 

If the President’s Budget Request of $11.6 billion for SSA’s administrative funding 
is approved for Fiscal Year 2010 the agency will be able to continue improving its 
services and stewardship activities. SSA must receive at least a $400 million in- 
crease just to address the increased inflationary costs from FY 2009 to FY 2010. 
Any additional resources could then be directed toward other SSA workloads. 

Some recommendations related to where these resources could be appropriately 
and effectively utilized: 

1. Resources are needed for the Office of Disability Adjudication and Review, 
Disability Determination Services, Program Service Centers, and Field Offices. 

In order to reduce the unconscionable backlog in hearings and to process the 
increased receipts of disability claims and hearings due to the severe recession, 
additional resources are necessary. In ODAR many more Administrative Law 
Judges will be needed along with support staff. For every one Administrative 
Law Judge (ALJ), about 4.5 support staff are needed. If SSA is able to hire 200 
more ALJs, then it would result in the need for about 900 more support staff 
to adequately assist them. To support this additional staff more space and 
equipment will be necessary. 

The Disability Determination Services (DDSs) are currently staffed at about 
900 fewer positions than they were allocated three years ago. The DDSs cur- 
rently have about 13,600 positions. The DDSs are receiving about 10% more dis- 
ability claims this year compared to last year, and this number is growing on 
a weekly basis. This indicates the need of at least 1,300 more positions plus the 
necessary costs to support these additional positions. This increase does not in- 
clude additional positions that would be required to complete additional CDRs 
(see information above and below on CDRs). Additional positions could also be 
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used to perform more remands from ODAR. If more remands could be per- 
formed this would reduce the number of hearings. 

2. Field Offices must have additional staff to answer the telephones and pro- 
vide quality service to the public when they visit community based Field Of- 
fices. Additional staff would also assist Field Offices in handling the significant 
increase in Internet workloads. 

Current telephone busy rates and in-office wait times are unacceptable. 
Clearly a busy rate of nearly 50% when you call a Field Office is an un- 
acceptable level of service. The 61% increase in waiting times in Field 
Offices since 2002 is also unacceptable. In our recent Survey, 77.4% of re- 
spondents reported having insufficient staff to keep workloads current. Only 
20.1% thought that their offices were adequately staffed. Managers estimated 
that they would need a staffing increase of 13.5% (over 3,600 positions) to 
have sufficient resources to provide adequate levels of service. Managers spe- 
cifically attributed the effect of inadequate staffing levels on the ability 
of their offices to provide a satisfactory level of public service. 

3. A significant increase in SSI redeterminations and CDRs could be accom- 
plished with additional resources. 

In fact, if an additional 700,000 SSI redeterminations and 470,000 CDRs were 
completed SSA would be at the same level the agency was at earlier this dec- 
ade. 

The President’s FY 2010 Budget Request calls for spending about 50% more, 
or $255 million, on SSI redeterminations and CDRs in FY 2010 over FY 2009. 
This additional expenditure of administrative resources could save tax- 
payers over $2.5 billion. If more funds were appropriated to SSA in FY 2010 
this savings could be even higher. As mentioned earlier in this statement, the 
backlog in CDRs is currently 1.4 million. 

In Fiscal Year 2009 the unit cost for completing each CDR was $847. To work 
the entire backlog down in FY 2009 dollars it would cost $1,186 billion. The 
potential savings would be $13.92 billion. 

Obviously there probably isn’t sufficient funding available to eliminate the back- 
log in SSI redeterminations and CDRs in one year. This is especially true consid- 
ering the enormous backlog in hearings as well as growing workloads in both Field 
Offices and the Disability Determination Services. However, SSA may not be able 
to increase the number of CDRs completed at all next year with the growing work- 
loads in the DDSs. But this analysis shows that SSA desperately needs all of the 
resources from the Stimulus Bill, the FY 2009 Omnibus, and at least the $11.6 bil- 
lion proposed in the President’s FY 2010 Budget Request to continue to make 
progress. 

Reducing SSA’s Costs to Oversee the SSI Program 

SSA administers a very complicated Social Security and SSI program. The agency 
has been working to streamline policies to reduce administrative costs. We firmly 
agree this should be done so long as it does not disadvantage the public. 

In addition, there are many areas where administrative costs could be saved 
through legislation. This is especially true of the SSI program which is very labor 
intensive and we therefore urge the Ways and Mean Committee to consider legisla- 
tive changes that would result in administrative savings. We offer a few key areas 
in the SSI program which are very labor intensive and if modified, could save us 
administrative dollars. These are: 

1. Simplify the rules on Living Arrangements and In-kind support and main- 
tenance. 

2. Eliminate couple’s benefits. 

3. Allow payment of retroactive benefits of either Title II or Title XVI pay- 
ments first in order to prevent delay of past due benefits. This proposal would 
greatly simply the computation of offset computations. 

4. Eliminate the Dedicated Account Provision and Installments. 

5. Simplify the earned income provisions: Increase earned income disregard 
to reflect inflation and expand what is acceptable proof of wages. 

There is one other area that we urge the Committee to examine thoroughly: That 
is the resource limit of $2,000 for SSI for an individual and $3000 for a couple. This 
limit has been in place for 20 years and severely discourages any savings for an SSI 
individual as well as practically guaranteeing a life of very minimal means and near 
poverty. An increased limit would also reduce a lot of resources development for 
Field Offices. It is important to note that the resource limit for Part D Medicare 
Income assistance is $12,510 and $25,020 for a couple. 
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Legislative Change to Assist In Reduction of the Disability Hearings Back- 
logs 

Current law requires that 50% of all approved initial and reconsideration Title II 
disability cases and Title XVI adult disability and blindness cases be reviewed be- 
fore a final approval is made. The intent of this was to lead to more consistency 
in approvals in all states as this review is completed by SSA (a Federal review) as 
opposed to being completed by the DDSs. However no more than 5% of the dis- 
approved cases are reviewed. Thus, at least 95% of the denied cases are not re- 
viewed. As a result, there is no early opportunity to prevent some cases from moving 
to the Hearing Offices. With an increased review of denied cases, some of these 
cases will be approved. This will also result in many claimants who have been de- 
nied benefits not having to wait nearly two years for a hearing. It will also save 
substantial administrative dollars in ODAR. 

We believe that a truly random review of all initial and reconsideration disability 
cases should be implemented instead. The review would be equally split between ap- 
provals and denials. This increased investment in the disability area would reduce 
the hearings backlog, save administrative dollars, and prevent many unnecessary 
hardships for claimants. This revised review method might actually be less expen- 
sive in the long run as it could reduce the very high cost that often results from 
a hearing on a case. 

The SSA of the Future 

We firmly believe that SSA cannot stay a static organization. We believe that the 
agency should continue to invest in our systems to process our cases faster and re- 
duce costs. We need to have information technology that is fully supported by an 
up-to-date National Computer Center. Allocating resources to replace the National 
Computer Center, which is nearing its capacity, is a wise investment. 

SSA is also investing resources to improve our Internet product as the public de- 
mand for this product grows. We also think this is a wise investment. 

We do believe the public should be given a choice in how they will interact with 
SSA. This can be in person, by phone, or via the Internet. In future years, we do 
anticipate a shift toward the public using online services more and more. SSA will 
need to constantly assess this as the agency considers its expensive infrastructure 
costs and the number and location of SSA offices. In the interim, there is a need 
to have an adequate number of offices in growth areas such as Texas (as cited ear- 
lier in this statement). 

Recommendations 

We have these key recommendations to improve services in SSA and stewardship 
of funds: 

1. Approve at least the $11.6 billion funding level proposed by the President 
for FY 2010. 

2. Look at multiyear funding to accelerate the number of SSI redetermina- 
tions and CDRs completed to save billions of taxpayer dollars. It will take a 
number of years to work down this backlog. 

3. Exclude SSA’s administrative funding from any cap that sets an arbitrary 
ceiling on discretionary spending. There is a $2.3 trillion trust fund for SSA to 
draw on for most of this funding. 

4. Remove SSA’s administrative funding from discretionary budget caps and 
provide a separate limit in the Budget Resolution. 

5. Pass legislation that withholds funds such as stimulus funds from states 
that furlough DDS employees. 

6. Pass legislation that would streamline labor intensive regulations that 
could save the agency millions of administrative dollars. This is especially true 
in the SSI program. 

7. Pass legislation to ensure a more consistent and thorough review of ap- 
proved and denied disability cases. 

Conclusion 

The programs SSA administers are vital to our nation. John F. Kennedy said this 
on June 30, 1961: 

“It is with great satisfaction that I have signed into law the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1961. They represent an additional step toward elimi- 
nating many of the hardships resulting from old-age, disability, or the death 
of the family wage earner. ... A Nation’s strength lies in the well being of 
its people. The social security program plays an important part in providing 
for families, children, and older persons in time of stress, but it cannot re- 
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main static. Changes in our population, in our working habits, and in our 
standard of living require constant revision.” 

While we are facing a very severe recession we all want SSA to do its very best 
to continue to serve our nation by ensuring all Americans receive the benefits they 
paid for or deserve on a timely and accurate basis. 

We are very appreciative of your ongoing support for adequate resources for SSA. 
We certainly believe the American public has paid for and deserves to receive good 
and timely service from the Social Security Administration. Consistent and ade- 
quate resources for SSA are essential to ensure this. Increased investment in 
SSA is money well spent as the agency has a proven record of effectiveness and effi- 
ciency. In fact, from FY 2002 to FY 2008, SSA’s productivity has increased by about 
18.7 percent, which is an average of 2.7 percent per year. We look forward to your 
support for SSA funding in FY 2010 of at least the $11.6 billion proposed by the 
President. 

On behalf of the members of the NCSSMA and in support of the SSA Advocacy 
Group, I thank you again for the opportunity to submit this written testimony to 
the Subcommittees. NCSSMA members are not only dedicated SSA employees, but 
they are also personally committed to the mission of the agency and to providing 
the best service possible to the American public. We respectfully ask that you con- 
sider our comments and would appreciate any assistance you can provide in ensur- 
ing that the American public receives the necessary service that they deserve from 
the Social Security Administration. 


Chairman TANNER. Well, let me, on behalf of the Members, 
thank all of you for your time and your attention to this matter. 
Let me assure you that your testimony will be gone over by the 
members and our staff in great detail because this Committee in- 
tends to be very active this year, and we may be asking you to 
come back in 6 months as we monitor what is happening. 

This is, as I said at the outset, is a national problem that has 
dire consequences for real people, and your devotion to this cause 
is admirable, and the Committee wants to thank you. 

Judge, you said something that struck me. I asked the commis- 
sioner when he was here if the error rate on electronic filing, was 
there was any data to support what I have to believe would be a 
higher error rate than if one who is making application can sit 
down and talk with a human being who is knowledgeable in these 
matters about it. His response was, if you were here, that they 
thought the error rate was about the same. My thought, if that is 
true, then maybe I don’t have a concern. 

But if it is not true, it seems to me that that is in itself clogging 
the system with inaccurate or erroneous applications that have to 
be pitched out before one can get to the merits of the case. Do you 
have a comment on that, sir? 

Mr. BERNOSKI. As far as the errors in the application and the 
errors of the type that the commissioner referred to, by the time 
that claim gets to the administrative law judge level, we are at the 
end of the food chain. Those types of corrections have invariably 
been made in the file. So we are not being burdened with that type 
of problem. 

But the electronic file does slow down the process as far as we 
are concerned in the way we handle the file. It takes longer to open 
up an electronic file than it does a paper file. It takes longer for 
the case to boot up when coming to the screen. It takes longer to 
turn a page electronically than it does to turn a page in a file. Also, 
it is more difficult to read electronic files. If you are going to — if 
a judge is sitting there or a clerk or any type of person sitting 
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there, reads from a screen all day long, that has an impact on your 
eyes; it has an impact on the back of your neck. All of these prob- 
lems have impacted on us and, in fact, has slowed down our ability 
to handle those files. 

Also sometimes the system just breaks down because there is so 
much traffic on the network that it can’t handle it or it slows down 
considerably. All of these things have impacted us. 

Now this e-polling is another problem that is going to have a dra- 
matic effect on us, because that was a system that was imple- 
mented to pull the duplicates out of the file. Before, we had to do 
that manually when we had paper files. Clerical people had to go 
through and set up the case and remove the duplicates because we 
have an inquisitorial system. We get the evidence rather than the 
attorneys bringing them in. Now, electronically, if that system fails 
and we have to, in fact, kind of do it manually with an electronic 
system, it takes a much longer, longer period of time. And it takes 
about, I spoke with some of our people in our office before I left 
on Friday because I thought we would be talking about that today, 
And they said it takes about twice as long now with the electronic 
system as it did manually with the broken process. 

Chairman TANNER. Thank you. 

Mr. Warsinskey, do you have a comment? 

Mr. WARSINSKEY. I think part of your question was directed at 
the Internet claims which the Commissioner was referring to. And 
he said that the quality on the Internet claims, what you called 
electronic claims, is really good. The study I think he was referring 
to, indicated a little bit better quality than a claim that is filed in 
the office. And the study that they did, did show that. The Internet 
claims are usually a little cleaner than the average case that we 
get in an office right now. 

But the reason why the accuracy is good is because we review 
the cases very thoroughly. The claims representative reviews them 
before they are actually paid out or adjudicated. So that is why we 
have the good quality. We don’t have any claims going through the 
Internet right now without some kind of review to make sure it is 
paid correctly. 

Chairman TANNER. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just have one or two questions. 

Mr. O’Carroll, how much of the work at local offices and hearing 
offices is completed using the Social Security computer system that 
he says doesn’t work? 

Mr. O’CARROLL. Mr. Johnson, the vast majority of the work in 
SSA offices is done on computers. We are proponents of electronic 
service. We believe that using the Internet for applications is a 
wise use of technology. We are monitoring it all the time in terms 
of looking at the accuracy rate. We are finding it is very accurate. 
When a person is sitting down and filling out a form, they are put- 
ting a lot of thought into it. They think, they complete their appli- 
cation logically, and we find that that works very well. 

To give you an example, years ago, when somebody was applying 
for a Social Security card, they would sit down with a claims rep 
with a paper form and go through it. The SS-5 would be complted, 
and then it would be transcribed to an electronic record. Now, with 
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the electronic SS-5 assistant, ieach step is electronically recorded. 
And then they ask for the applicant’s identification. This is making 
the application process for a Social Security card easier and more 
accurate, and we applaud the system. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, the system is, I mean, you have got old 
technology in that computer system. Is that causing a problem, and 
does it ever go down? 

Mr. O’CARROLL. Well, to a degree, yes it is causing a problem. 
And that is one of the reasons for modernizing the system. 

A lot of the front-end process, as an example, the SS-5 assistant, 
isn’t being done using the mainframe. It is being done using a serv- 
er, and then that data is put into the mainframe, which is the old 
technology. This is one of the biggest problems. The front end is 
using the modern technology, while the older COBOL program is 
used at the NCC. If the NCC was updated, the process would be 
much more streamlined and quicker. 

Mr. JOHNSON. How about telling me what would happen in 
your opinion if there were a failure in the system? 

Mr. O’CARROLL. Congressman, that is something that is of 
great concern to us. We have been looking at it a lot. We are very 
concerned. Regarding one of the questions earlier in the hearing, 
why has this degradation of the system just recently been identi- 
fied? And it is quite significant. Our concern is that, if the system 
does go down, it is going to take a long time to bring it back up 
again. Yes, the records are kept. Yes, they are on tapes. Yes, they 
are in other locations. But it is going to be such a long process, and 
I think, as the Commissioner mentioned, if the tapes are brought 
to New Jersey, which is the current location, it takes about a week 
to 2 weeks just to bring in all the equipment, get it loaded, and 
get it running. 

As everybody knows, and one of the reasons we are concerned, 
is that the daily process of SSA, which affects many Americans, 
would be suspended for several weeks. And then, when you think 
about all of these benefit claims, until that system is up, they will 
have to be taken on paper forms. Then all those papers have to be 
uploaded into the system. So I do believe that having redundancy, 
having a second site that is identical to the Baltimore site is nec- 
essary for all of us to be able to 

Mr. JOHNSON. If it went down at the end of the month, people 
wouldn’t get their checks; is that true? 

Mr. O’CARROLL. No, sir. They would get a check. We have 
looked into that. They would use records forwarded from Treasury 
the previous month. Maybe some deceased people would also re- 
ceive checks. Maybe some people that needed a check wouldn’t get 
one, but the vast majority would get a check based on the records 
of the month before from the Treasury Department. Mr. Johnson. 
So the Treasury has a second record; is that true? 

Mr. O’CARROLL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Okay. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman TANNER. Dr. McDermott. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t know who to ask, whether it is Mr. Fell or Dr. Bernoski 
or Judge Bernoski or whatever. I am reading these cases that Ms. 
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Hathaway brought in here, and I think that if you put two or three 
or four reasonable people around the table reading the cases, even 
these one-paragraph synopses that are given to us, in almost every 
case, we would say, this person is eligible for disability benefits. 

So when you tell me that there are 999 cases pending in Seattle 
for an average of 500 days, I ask myself, why is that happening? 
Explain to me — I mean, I was a witness. So I have been in your 
courts in the administrative law procedure on various cases. And 
what I don’t understand is, are they held up because it is little 
pieces of paper that aren’t there, and therefore, we don’t go ahead 
with them, and we put them off another month? Is that what hap- 
pens? Or is it that these are such difficult decisions — I mean, if you 
read the case of Ms. T was waiting 29 months for a hearing. She 
had been diagnosed with borderline intellectual functioning and 
epilepsy. While she was waiting for her hearing, she exhausted her 
time limit on TANF benefits, lost her income. Her mother used her 
income tax refund to prevent foreclosure on the house. It doesn’t 
sound to me like there is any doubt that that woman is ultimately 
going to be judged disabled and eligible for benefits. So what is the 
hang-up in this system? 

Mr. FELL. The first part of it, probably Judge Bernoski on the 
disability part of it. 

Some of the hold-up is due to demographics, for instance, the 
Chicago region is so inundated where maybe the Philadelphia re- 
gion and the San Francisco region are not. The Seattle region is 
heavily inundated. 

Part of the problem is getting to the files. We do have a process 
where claims are looked at when they come in. And if a flag goes 
up, they are given to attorneys to look at to see if there is a possi- 
bility of an on-the-record decision. Maybe it only needs one more 
piece of evidence. 

But what happens on a lot of these, I mentioned there are over 
765,000 requests; of those requests, over 400,000 are awaiting 
preparation for the judges to see them. And that — what Judge 
Bernoski talked about the length of time it takes to prepare these 
for the judge, that can be 4 to 6 hours, depending on the size of 
the case. That is where the huge backlog right now is. If they are 
not caught at first through this screening process, where we will 
often look at cases where people are 50 or over, then when they are 
finally discovered is at the point that the file is prepared or from 
offices where we do get something from a congressional liaison stat- 
ing that, wait a minute, this person has got a problem. Here is 
some updated medical. 

So there are a number of things that can happen and we do have 
things in process to keep it from going that far. But there are so 
many cases in the system. If one gets through, they are not going 
to be discovered until they get to the point of preparation. 

Now, as far as the issue on the type of disability and should that 
be approved, I am going to turn that over to Judge Bernoski, the 
actual medical part. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. We have a thing on welfare claims on Medi- 
care — Medicaid claims, that if they don’t, you know, happen in a 
certain number of days, they get paid anyway and they get money 
on top of it. They get the — the doctors get additional money and in- 
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terest because it hasn’t been paid, right? What is the problem with 
just letting these cases through and reviewing them, and then, if 
there is one, you can call them back? Is it that you can’t reclaim 
the money? Is that the problem? I don’t understand. Because some- 
body set up this Rube Goldberg system to keep from paying bene- 
fits. There is no question looking at it, coming in here again and 
again, we hear the same thing we heard last year. Why don’t you 
just — why doesn’t the system let them through? 

Mr. BERNOSKI. Well, I guess one of the process — reasons that 
we don’t have the system that you described is that is not part of 
the regulation or the law. So we couldn’t do it at least now. 

But the fundamental problem is that our system is overloaded at 
this point. We just have more work than we can possibly handle. 
That is why we need more judges. We need more staff. We need 
more money, as has been said repeatedly during the course of this 
hearing. 

Also, this is what we suggested in the course of our testimony, 
is that it would be helpful if we would have a mechanism in the 
system to look at the case more formally before it gets to the ad- 
ministrative law judge hearing. The Federal concept of that was 
part of DSI, where before the case would come to the administra- 
tive law judge, a person would have a function within the process 
that would look at that case and review it and determine whether 
it could be paid on the record, maybe a little bit of additional evi- 
dence would be needed to pay that case, but to pull all of these 
cases out of the system as early as possible and not allow them to 
move and progress until they get to the administrative law judges. 

We are doing it the slowest and most expensive way, because we 
are hearing all of these cases at the back end of the process, as Mr. 
Lewis said, at the back end of the process, with the employees that 
are making the most money — administrative law judges are prob- 
ably one of the highest paid people in the system. And so we are — 
that is the type of system that we have put together where we are 
hearing the cases later by the more highly skilled and more highly 
paid people. Where we suggest there should be something earlier 
in the process to pull some of these cases out. That would help. 
That would help, we believe. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. So you are saying it needs a total rewrite of 
the regulations of how the system works? The system is dysfunc- 
tional? 

Mr. BERNOSKI. It doesn’t take a total rewrite of the regula- 
tions. We could do a Federal system like we have now or we could 
build on what we have. We have staff attorneys and attorneys in 
the program right now where we could just expand on what we 
have got and give them that additional function where they would 
be doing this work earlier in the process. 

We have a senior attorney program now which does some of that 
work, but the problem with the senior attorney program that we 
have is that they look at the case and either — they either award 
it or it goes forward. The type of benefit from their expertise to 
help develop the case is not done. So the skill that they have and 
the knowledge that they have acquired and the analysis that they 
have put into that case is not documented to be passed onto the 
administrative law judge to help shorten the administrative law 
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judge’s analysis. In fact, we are doing it twice under this current 
system. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman TANNER. Dr. Linder. 

Mr. LINDER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General O’Carroll, you mention in your testimony that they are 
moving to — you said the law units cost about $24,000 each, and the 
video conferencing on the desktop video would be about $8,000 
each? 

Mr. O’CARROLL. Yes, Mr. Linder. We are doing an audit right 
now taking a look at the effectiveness of it, whether the investment 
of putting in the video units is worth it. It is ongoing now. But, yes, 
it is expensive, and we are monitoring the costs. 

Mr. LINDER. A quick check of the Internet finds that a nation- 
wide company offers a video conferencing camera that starts at 
$9.99 along with a free video conferencing calling to other network 
users. 

What do you think of that, Mr. Bertoni? 

Mr. BERTONI. I am not aware of that particular instance, but 
I guess your point is that, to the extent if they can find cheaper 
and as useful tools to get this job done, I think that should be the 
case. I think there are examples in this agency and others where, 
through the procurement and contracting functions, that hasn’t al- 
ways been the case. But I would — hearing that, I would say if there 
is technology that is similar, does the same job, and it is cheaper, 
that should be looked at closely. 

Mr. LINDER. The last laptop I bought, it came with the laptop 
at no additional cost. Thank you all very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FELL. May I make one comment on that, please? I am ac- 
tively involved in that. I have a number of video units in my office. 
We are installing a video spoke in Indianapolis, plus I am putting 
a desk top video in Madison, Indiana, shortly. We have a closed net 
IP. We have security issues, privacy issues. 

Also with the administrative law judge, the clarity of this system 
has to be as close as it can to an in-person hearing. So before we 
go on the cheap to put more in, we really have to make sure that 
this is the type of technology that we can use. The technology we 
have now on some of the 58-inch flat screens we are getting in is 
extremely clear. The desktop videos, true they are expensive, but 
the clarity is amazing. My chief judge has one in his office. He 
holds remote hearings with it, and he is very impressed with the 
clarity of it. So I don’t think we want to sacrifice the clarity and 
the ability of the judge to view what he needs and also the privacy, 
in making sure we have a closed net system. It would have to be, 
I think, very careful analysis before we went out and tried to con- 
tract outside. That would be my opinion. 

Mr. LINDER. I think if you looked closely, you could buy these 
things pretty secure and very large for a whole lot less than 
$24,000. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman TANNER. Your timing is impeccable. We have three 
votes, and we were supposed to be out of the room at 1:30. 
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May I, again, thank all of you very much. Your testimony will 
be carefully read. And if we have follow-up, I assume we may con- 
tact you with respect to any question we may have about your tes- 
timony. 

Thank you, Ms. Hathaway. 

Thank you all for being here. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:31 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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■ucli lisebi yet. Hence there are tpgroi.mzidlv JSO ra-nre. cuys in die fista. year, csdh AU 
1 1 ■■ 1 1 1 need i:i decide. an erverapE, ser.vse-r. 1 bo 2.3 casts per 'Mjrk day. Wl- used- pm<t>nn| 
ca-perieiiM and basuiKal dua la sn ihe nnaJs The Oflua of ihr Insptciyr (vnmil <(lHi| 
perlamred it. ihdependem reyirnrin !rfbr™y 2003 and Ejptil Mini ihiiACJ fire-duesivlty lewl 
r»as □Kisondbue. Combimsd «ith olhiT bsAfcs io^i«ii*fe w* will elbairuie the hearing tjeiJrs 
1J jO I "■ if the ALh niri.-l Ihrrt- gijy'c 

cumn% use bnruhmsrki crfirel»r«s meniunes in address Aid perfirzame issues We 
tay* rniUTshttl btwhmipkt for prrkftssing casss ihrofi^Ji nil majir aeps, from rrccipl ofU* 
hrt'irinu roquesf fo a iJtvituin ISV een^sel ALk wh.rse disc pmcessiop, takes former -Jun Ihr 
vt'nrhmiiriek In jikliEkm. me Iuue 1'nmned a cross. Eorcpcrrcht uvHcpicyp to issues 
rrlaiuEl yo AU |:-cif:'n-iinL:, Including idem. Tying iht steps we tan Irpally take to establiah *= 
Idoefeohle geaduciivlty level. Until we Darrrpkbe IhJs mriety. «t anil ctmlinu: id nWresi ihuh 
reined rn AU praduclivrty bas4d upo - mrti *v5j 

fi. IJita proyadcJ In- BEprFamlUlya Tlh*A iegardln( Ehe Olftee nF □lufillldy Ad| udicnrun 
■ nd Kitarw In Cuhimhui, OH lug^di she num I il-i mT pewtlag dbabdllcy caiES- das 
lnrri.j-.iil fmjn FV'dA Em FVU9. rEWll»g caiES- hire Increased from MG I I* TVftfl l* P.fidD 
Jh ITI) and Ehe average number nt Easts ptr ALJ bn" ln*rpi»pl Trnm H2fi in KVTIH hi MS 
Jn TV**. 
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¥hTfMrrmc*»»niK< ,! »*n(“5 ALJ pnjdOTftm#*p*ec*itaa*f hinwenn fllUt-TM- easts is 
lignidicsnlb h^rr |Kin l-hr namWr DrcStMi pending per Judfx bib* fJuHibm 

■■ffir » TAlbtn will lb* number of p end i ■sc mi in lheCDtpmbni! nllier deei™*? Whar 
nrjDuren arc being uh J Id bHp ■ hi) nflice Dpeenlr mnrr rfflrif ntly, nnd ice rhm an j 
plau Id add Mere Admin iihnlrie La* tadgri I'ALJil ■ail' 1 * piker ntufTta lnere*»eii* 
p rowing cipirily? 

Reprcnmlldw TT&eri accurately -cited Ihr daft for Ihe Oeh^bw horilig ORTHS. The fifTw 
ended F'c' 2DM with S.dfi I cases ptrdirg. Bad b! Ihc ml of Frixinry i0j9_ then; wine 9 jW0 
cuds p'iiiJinp. Also, al diD end of t'cbnjci.-; . Ihirr win 9dd.K) pending casts per ALL 
rellecu^i. an due re tat rnr ih; i'lti. 10 pending ceses per AiLJ at the eod. c:TY I'M. 

I he Col inn ha; touring office be$an recessing ass istatoe farm Ihc Springfield, MA hearing 
od'ljce litxx u pan of aur Service Aren AmJignmenL iridic vc. tie Springfield hsar _ p vflice 
h :t.pon* ae fix hear cases fram die Mav-fir.d, OH, and Ufmslcr. OIL sendee are is. whkh 
■we pfMcusly heard by che Lin I ambus hearing if lire. This fiscal yesr, ihc Columbus bearing 
lattice has ilso kuMmiJ assLS,uik± I ib± Sin Krwcucn Screening Onh. 

In Mldiiw. (we plnn is csPablith a new hearing Pflipe ui TnlaSa, Oft, *& FV 201 It, u*uch will 
nnbe uMj twimU? bundled by I he CeMibuf. Iiestfutg nffict We will tlnsely numicor ihe 
CdriHkW btirini; Lidice's Miyian And if necessary, nay mnsdes adldjcinul uses o.eos ihe 
MWAH boring tifTiee 4 f realign die CctMhu, heaimg cilice's service ,-lj. 

In FY ** pi wed iwo fcWiiontf ALJ) in ihf Columhiu faam'g nffict, bringing lhe mud 
rumberuf AUi Id 15 Thwofliin: hstphyikul rhpdCrfy for Mfr [I? Al Ja, no me cjeinnl place 
any addiliuna AlJs in Hml iifiiiv lliie fiscal wnr. Hcwovr. Ih4 hewing iitlier: ptam in lir one 
addilinnels'spfan staff posilinn Ihii fiscal year. 

AL) prcdu-cbmty in Cnlumbus ii r„-renlly ikif Ihr IcrorsS in Ihc cewnffy reMt Uee me bcfitfld 
::j i Kdirkunl rewurcES and icuph inc will >, u'.-c ihnr ptedwlivi^r 


7. !■ _™ U r wriieea leritaaaay, yau laU IbJi yam mlgbl need L.JULi C.Jf U ALJi re handle lhe 
inirnib); bnrinp luekCag. Whee Mn the IJIfiic el feneanef MiDigemeut (IJk'Mj dD In 
hrL-p VI, 1 1 bln ALbT 

The Coeran in inner rMemly tpoki-ir lengdi wAhOFM :)ikcsm Hery ibnuLEbjeshcei-ierm 
icvblen; in (tiring Al Js And av hiiiQ-isir;. imwi, and ukccuii ihc jcgislE: nf AfUi be 
n-rrcthn.l :« mu as |Kcnihlc 'Ilic ( jce*Mri inline r and (he DiretLcr hive a shrert enderslnndrri^ 
of dir challcnitt Ubfld miril nftHWbd +rt(l start » cnmmiimenri m eapechlinLisiy iddressirg 
IhescefnllenB!*. Tn eemDing difliip= wishfWS.1 sraffnwr (he Iasi seyend ninndis, we hive 
aiked 0PM ic tiiikc liner casiigea u> ibc seltedule far ALJ Ecnilictr-k'ji to belter rx'si cur needs. 

Vind.dpy riliiihciJ Le reglEUd cr-iliyitlc AU Eaniiajies d> raid mini sie raia die rs ami mlien 
if. 3>:ilX iiid joI. g. neav names^ On v lurch 6. 2WH, we mriced a nriilicale of c ipiblr ALI 
cindidmes. 
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Settml. uwhticsltrttd OFMorour pttfl » hire *W AfJl witch would Wngihe rood uj 
MSIMUs Tb nddiliun, rdhe* iwmart would hirr AUo fwa *e m»c newsier. Wehnwe 
nlrcpjy renmsupd irnl ObttTfttd i=Tlirfc#s with CnOu jfi htihly-ijuifalied candiduei in enable ua 
hr hire hImiC lalr'ut Hie dOG IVe will ivdL.:i_e Til wmi nllfc OPM US ensure ihlL Cll ononpdinp 
basil die AL3 iegjner tormina endup h qualified tzndidercs la meet out needs 

llih-j, ^cusk:d OPM la retreah the register rut Inter :hm November a fe»ch year. Doxn^eu 
wnuld jJxc^ us is hiK AUs usrly in a fiscal year and ensure :hn die nnM>-hired AJJs er 
procjcir. t ■jmtupha greater ponijoa a fihaL fiscal year lhan if w hud to hire Al.Js. lalcrin IheJL 
fisnil year 

Firnlly, OPM has ihe authority, where epprcedEoe under Ihe applicable KaJjuJtory and recuklcry 
ixibeiu, In irronl dull rampmsaliun waivm so Ihii. ajDwftnis may in ircmpkijml wifhaii 
salary oIBci OPM rownlly £h« in dind ariStfen*nie*i w$i**f iiihoSiy Ibf *pe-aific WlWlan- 
b*iiy*l pSilWnl wftfch su»<*i the w«rt sil die AT Jt. The audtnriiy capses. llecennher 3 1. 
2010, and il 10 be uirf W rocti HtfTini -seed* reined KMhe Amend** Heeovei> end 
Rdn^nwifl AvI- UtifcT pw du»J nrfbj<iuibp«* waiver amhiuiry, ((employed anmminia. a>-st 
perfbrm dmi« ihii dirttll J Of indiieedy eedliM ihe disahlluj- and eeilremem claims (iKklogs. 

A limuiivcly, iltey rtai train ted meteor recently hired, neisdLjpod, or promoted staff wto 
performs those dimes. DPM previously Pis granled duel cnmpinsalian waiver auihrdiy bo 
reenvpJoy reared Aids under Epproprialt circumslcnces. 

*. Are clectraate dkuhlltty folders being used bf ill oMbe beiritg adfir«? W**ld inu hj 
etaat Ibe uie of wuhnaLify, specilfeallv the use nf BMLpufrn, is ■ (c merrliine *f (hr 
Il-clii tags business pi oeeis? Are <B Judges ranpuler lisente? If n-:1, bow mia> urb'c and 
wbir Impoet dnti Lbls fuse nu rbe rest nl (be employees in rhil jucipe' * WflreT Wbife 
h'linv. u : nr rr. brlap these Jadpes mrc Ihe 2 Lv rebbary? 

Yes, i.il hewing nriioeg u»e deeunnle i! ™hllith bkkm. Kieecoble Iblders prnvid; reliable 
^e«Mihih:y mid Jli >* Ka ihok- elfle±Mii wnceklaiii pAAiMJbg. as work tab he maved. 
'teanileHly* htsoeg. onmpnnebis. Ls recome ooa’duedlv clear dun.t j our response la H jtcl’c 
KL diHliiihdi muulnusg. eleoirauc nnherihan paper files was erDuch m a re efftci ert, and sifsr. 
•my in dn ii-\:’i=ki. '#l hnuse ihe eleeironr: fifes on remaie servers away frem afTice 
Incailons. v/hene ealunlly or euiural disasters miy deratpe them. 

Our ragdojeti mor bave eerlnjn cnmpukr skills la fc^diitn in iba el eefnmia vw* (nviiuiMMil- 
For esenple. wi usa ow Cast PiuaessinE wttl Mmmsmtni PiS provide 

inform sfian end la mm 'url. (htvui^i fbedfeaimie |Mi>ie±i piece is. All pew Al Ji reetrye 
ckrtmnio MUct Inmini jinl 10 dll judst* eecefveiS Q= mining, when we inaoduceci eleciromc 
foHm As in *tv OrfclnitfHiOh. »r ewiplcyees, intludlug, nur AUs, hive varjipg deprees nf 
| ; n :-Ti L‘i:n L_s in umb({ [hcie atCih. 

Wisn "Jk impemAiiu rallaul af Ihe sfanibr^'eoJ slwlrettiv hutinatf. proem we will proylde 
iijijji ; -rvil ■bimliMjn" in : -..nj Cinrnily wc me furveyliig ill AJ Ji as determine the level of 
eompurer peclidlercy within ihe A U corps. 7he resulrs of fhis survey will helpdelrtmivc whal 
ucd.bioral inmni r. r.ojccd in assure [her all AUs cea proPi ic-tly process our clcclrunic 
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■awiJmds. Wp do aRicr. hfi'-'Fver. l£al judges who idRisf w mi dktfrordc disability folders 
are iluwir^jurlic* for olairnanls. We irrrrci ivly ih'< ;_ y. steps lu e/Wiras'liis issu-c 

9- Pugr 4 iif vflur wiilkB lul imiinii inrJuilE-' mmr iflunnirtp nnmlicn ufHnl She H-o-rklniih. 
juHfiLt. t-'-ir l imih|iIl-, Ifac KHA inrili-d uliuml 1 ftllldb S-jcliil NcC-nrily rlBtnbtr* (iittflt'l 
lul yea/, which Lh *n uuijjld £ 2711 cluieai ike- uumbtr at i ern emetic ud uirvfniof claltn a >« 
|iiuL-<iicd 13.7 mJllkibh How ut uch or cbic Social bet*rldy mimber (hSr-il verl Hearten 
caseload. u SuCu/eaied. i] opposed Id L-iiCttpf illllp. a SI jail’iCilU HD placet workload? On 
(tape 21 at your lcttiDi«a>. }4't discuss bow vpu are drrrlppiAf sfrifepies Id reduce- SSN 
rtijied ikoiklonJs Please- provide moTB s pen Iks dd ihtH efforts, Indu-Jinc "bit 
r-esou/rcs they ir.iqhc free up Tor *4h*r wnrh. 

The vks" nujuriiy nf iIk- Social Sk-.iii iiy muvtber jSHtvt vbificjiicii w.irk.oad is ajscoiibJ. 
fa.iMcMr.-iAissTiiKJwh ttiulinsg. ffeiii vett ficjncii processes gctur-tie signifxoiia week fer sir 
(klj oflfcts. 

Qiiyecnly, SijIc vnif cccercls speitcies in sJL ill Stales, e*lb che jurisdictions of Ne w Yoik City, 
lIib U:AC!i« of Columbia, and I'uccie jtco, psnic pan. in the f nintcrcikin if !ViiO» (H-ABl 
procHS CAB, winch br £an m a pilol in 1 d??, alkyns pon-nK to irxjw'i SSNs Ibr ihrir 
DFaboirsas pari of the huspitel birlh re ci si rail tut pim# Appreh»w*tely GGjretechlHrKliM 
raids fur mwhims ice, HsupJ sin EAB- 

Oc QuK-k. Simple myl S*ft i)!jN irtibiine Ihewei wt u;in$ etuinminlnn in Impoave sendee bad 
free up Pk-IiI nfliuc riSfEnzCiS. Ill [Fa ■:iMiMit:u:i|-|M jtidteSS. llOlludfd 1 £i CMI IbtlKlVi! BR! 

■ i v . 1>^ i fminn for pFfhremH H SEN Cards : As inri oriltB eflml, we nre Tmtndinif 

the- UK at d ur -electronic services and date estdtaiiGei, nr- appropriate-. to mmimirc btff 
office LrafTic. For example. have veriiitoliun syalc*to svajllilfc ral data ciehnitges 
with. the Sfstes and Lfw U S militoiy. y« SuiV opniiicc art tu-liiai} eeenuers h-npiemly 
stud persons Hotair field olTim* to ftply (df rtpfatemem S«ifll Seojlij cirdi what ihey 
ewild ■rtrify lire SSWj dh-Upp nt*Wi)UidiL/ uscsea eiily. Incneisiwj fr*. use atom 
eic-ririiiiiu wnlivrtiu" syaitun mtnhl tetuli is iltcriiMd deivtind foe re pin: cittern Social 
SKUtSQt evdh- 

■ Use Vriso Cnnferwieinp T«N~cloa>: In 2Wd, wt bfenn Id ktsl the ueo of-hd wtwbwMO 
id oiler pirsiins — who would olhrewisi Into-ol lunp dHstantw to erarti S rVHJ! uIIscb — the 
convenience -or lilio^ for ngtlKerntnin SS-'J raids -'io 'Tckdi ha'A uWl vidwn insTw/siogy 
to conduct c Ini ms -no I H-eil business in the Denver mpiun lisutwr ^ jiuii^ InDtluNf 2if7!f. 
we bepen a piloL in North Q-akcte. to uw "dlrti lKhndld^J , »" SRH sp|ilicjuia<t privitrs 
ind will piimid Ihoplcd Id Wyumintiit A-SMI 2IHld In tt«toiu|ptha sufliclens infbnmtion 
» wmljsre piltt'* iwiaotu. 

■ EnfensOn-Li m Raolw^-m Cmd* IMfbrtdowdapteftiptwieiicliio wc-ttSflJtow 
spplidMtid to uniiiplrir SSN icpLuemuii: cud B^pdicHiDns onlinE. Ah;r «k hi'-c developed 
an ktHtenileiijOcs pniLfiol, we wall be bide Id issue soerte i-ircs »iwu the nn'icasl visilns 
l field otr'sec. Oerter opplioutls w.j|. sill be rrouirrd to sobmil documndaiwin by mnil or in 
person oi tt field uflice or raid renter 
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» Implra&snl S* fnmnm P«n ty far SSN Cuds : Sipmnire proxy pilaws ip plicinu far unpmil 
SSNs and ieplu»nurrl 5£>J cards co op pip 1'ur ifce cord wilhmn pron-idiog d ’war si jnarjt. 
*jijEclini:rn:in8 paper fxm ihc SSN application process-. The in'*-. Kilsh.iwcJ SSN 
applicaiinn svsisr cabled ijh.AK' will uu s^rjdun: untiv. We will begin ih: SSNAl' 
phue-in in Augusi 2M19. Signaiu'e proxy Is enseal in ihs- inplemtrou.on uf on-line 
Rptosenwn SSh'cuds. 

* T B1 b^jy ibAEk We ■ ne KCPtktlm Wild die Uepmumeni nf MomtSand 

Seaeliy (MIS-) in esepaad -jte KAS process, in which LShS and tits Uepinmni.: ol Sunc 
nallem tfiunieroiinn dun in d m»E !i !-■'■! ipp liL^ieor;. ns pan of ihe immigratroo process 

* Saannh A u m r;nji)>ui M uruflA'mvnrce. Wt ue luambmg tw feisib.liiy of 
fnrceruiiciJIy imj <|g c.m-eciec JiKN cuds n iimnringp and divorce. If istplemenBed, ih; 

ph^ iaYhIM iiiVhlvr yederabHroit {HilltiffltUtOrt |h whieh sum agitrcieA deur-.in^ullv 

uulkvl inrbnwiwn. uwh M n*W tfwniff , iKttWlrp » ujiISIP am SSM hswrtf- TW 
isn-yis nAWld toptorf nlli pride Hmm vim I rtasndl IgAicle* 

10- A" (i'lTimmiiintr, line Lm> 1 U*_V JlriErlS}' at 1MUI-1 U EhtUrllig.se muy orynUrEHlployEEl 
ii pWHblrArt dlHtflly xtrvlHgrhtpuMii In order In iddhtu ihx IhEi-tPilhgurhibei'uf 
nrw mil OxrkJbHwd rheme. 

+ Hurr many pcppl* drfktr ditrcl j*rvi(* |0 iJir puliKr? 

Ptt*ni|y, SEj 5S2 (iiiplnyeia^f It peiLeniofnilentfljoyeeil are In, direct seivice puhlam. 

* Ho* 1 mpny p*nplr yupiKirl I bn drtlsririn* dlnM i*rvkr? 

Wt Invr H.'JI'J eieployM* (oi 1 4 p skoc ol ti: employees} who .lujocn ihc c.teci scrvis: 

* 33ow mnny penpk work ip. Hf Hdq.Nprtm? 

Atolil rmpkijTrs^ur IJ p^rwnl ul'fill aupkjCT'i) work is he»j.k)uiiie«. 

+ Huh' many people work in KyjpMplOrfisT!? 

A total uf 1.913 ™pkiSP 5 <Ur J psnjpii omil tH^W) wcrt in fEfckmil efl&e**. 

* Ate van hinnp I boss *h.i dirsf IH S*rvr Ih* pnblir (iTirpnpb r^hj afTiri-e, durinp 
uriiTEi. pbpDt ctn-lf n. rlc.1 it Ih* iirar nl* 11 Htidiiiiirlc'? And rfbrr jurp ||Fl 
pcruaact? 

hla. Ws EtT h:Hn|j for sliniPl ternw prespSkmu al p h:ghv» r*i? il>** ^vispvrl 
ppsilima Mmly-ruurpsTMr-ieT-uipnp* hiica in-in ihrmi uevlne pwqiilneu, 

* Whpt in j nu ilainp Co iiiiBru ll sunv nf ynur EldplnvCEl *1 [iwthihlk IK Ml hiER th 
PAljl%? 

[hr number ou pr.«iL> u no bn fio.-i line sa:T who diiecll} scr>c Ihc public. 1 Idwcvet, 
ihnst from line emplayees ranno: pcnvidi ihc besl possible st™ nrji-i-ui wrTok-i* 
suppoa staff io dsxchp sh± wr- ics deanery bode nquiml lu- pn the work dune ;inj lo gpi ii 
don: mlh jpealer eHiritnry S.nwri sltlFaic crilical in wtr cfTurli In rtvnlinpto wiwk. 
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improve sin J expted, Linli.-tg diTjOffiljLOH, Ud, IKMinii ;lr. Ll.i|imn:L ad CHIT CClephCCe 111 J 
inientesi Kivias. Support sudlf employees il>c week ic improve aur in erfC.zt service 
cdlivecv bv conducting (he analysis to streamline aolicy. establish Social Security Card 
Centers. sod provide- wit help cempulcrs and ■- i d co xrvito deliivry Suaxd sinP also 
conducl pjsr-/ nislni: lasLs. tjrh ?> proerming, penennr! iciiuns. wn-.jpj; pc' icy 
instmrlioni, and canrinp rul budpel •:■■ rTiphl, 

El.Tbf inrr.mirj rr.jnrrl ,-Liil nr, I iptlwlra QwenNwi B1L 

1 2 . While *ser 53% or the JMA utFT !■ ell gihk r» verii e l.y BOIT, Bear I1FM ttrUaaitt hidkjte 
£,1*0 fedeeiletu play eti lhhlIlJ » /elite bem-ten IUUS end 2'JLI arllErhlay retirement 
due i.j the eiijeiLiiuy. Iluv,- will [Iil-SHA v taorkfhree he Imported? UDtilhmhaijf your 
biting. ptuiT Tbt emi-enl fJeH OHkteMjBt^cmeoE ilssNladon hresldenl bas iidicrled 
111 j I cbls delay provides in Increased *fiprirtii»lty for mentpranp pew employees, Dews (be 
igency hate plans b» improve sen-ice 4flh>ary IralnniB given Ibc larpr ninhfn nf 
experienced vlaff available? 

■IJui puknlti sfeen* ihi.: ih± downward ire- rf in. die U.£. economy hau ^iJ mini (cal i-fSet: or. 
jeiinemerM in wo:k:anc e. Our ret iremem projetimns hive *r. wlhun tie expected rari.p:. 
There fa re, weda nm aaeinpne ihii OPM is estimate erf deb yed rtti ram rota arm is Ihc Federal 
Gavernmen h-i! I love a lignitltani impoci an nm agency. 

We base uurhitinp, plans <?n curbudRel. on Iht exported Imi of™ - ■"tnldutrfj.aniJ on llw 
mjrihdT uf employees whom trteipalc will Ica-tc flic upms.y White *e nnmN»a" <■[' 
rmplvym raliring in FT lOTR whvpained. na the pfevliwu A yearn, nor 

nvrMori *m*T* Jdwc Handily inateaeJ Thii yea, we plan m hire mare eenjUayets than we 
Hhlicija't MPg In Order to 0 *e ruing work laid devaands. 

Mentor Ncppan and nn-she-job maining xt wjJ ns dta success of our employees. We rr.cn lor all 
.ew.j-hiied employees aacarding in '.teir nceoi 

Jn FT 2W9. «r will lupin dculiipinp t pitef Tor (nans running eniry-tvd training fc* dlieti 
service cmpluYcaa Wn pbn un niing-dilTeere training modal liiesi uh n Video an tyenumd. 
Ninds dp tcmiint. Ofilint ld4Sft%. ShJ Inieridilve Video ihue>JA Our plin will lbomiu ihi 
utc nriBdimilhm- fbt inining m well u jddreu. the leaning siylas nf Imir geneniioiu cf 
eiuployeex working il aur 

IJl Slate nepirrnitnet iT Maine Vibleled IBt luuiLiih! iu the dlteclldB Cf |l rpnidtlMg "U line 
eujiamer tervlae by eberglng a inull ret Cur people mb* condaw (o eeek f rte In Fter 
ten lch. Is that lomerfains ihe SS,^ is conslderi**’' Whui is (he W* i^nK, pmt what 

4fTlMBI are JOP tunstderinis, I" ■IlnrjHr ihv $£A'p TW"«r™ lo Jl-IIv^ r dEianl nHtoir 

aarrirt^ 

We hav,; no ydsn tc Ihii lime In- rrarae fins frrr uur prucramisiicd. sarvxcs. hfl tv^ rntferSWnd 
-ihsl CunipaH may r^sd to uunsidar Ihit- upfitm ^ W flaJ n ieevlaes. IVe curreml} ehif ge Smi 
liir the week we sin in respond u non-progymL i egueiis by thirl pontes* such as insunnre 
cnmpuih^ requesting diiibilcy bifbarutHBor moiwipe rcrr^oniesiaqiieslinit Social ?wnriy 
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number venfLciuaeks 

Ir. addition Ip pliEing employees in leer Imlicns. we slay have h broad inrrj. uff inilialirc^ under 
u ray Id improsp our customer service end mekr r. more eflicwnl Thra: iuilralivta include 
idforls la fudher auGomele cempleic irerkkniJi. Id slrcemfinc policies nnJ pniwdnrca, W C-rPPt 

new end improved Inbrrrwl ted lulcpbunr wiviec vfHiom, "4 cp imfitiue r= p for W Ibum- 

linc TST-dac umplujrwe. Wc 3rd Afijo vf -^ mnnviiiit leclwefcijiei wlddn nur Mold o I rices w 
impr-^.Lr ■. iijlunur Ccrvicr: Fit Ciiiiiiplt. id ftllllt iMTiltH WtbH plOtbd leJevIsiiHU In Wjill.'p 
itrriie 10 inlonn lhe public ihnm our servon. In ether edifices, Eh: public has lhe option ic 
EOndupt hwinew ct^liri wiih a foll-lidp eorthdCi rtci links ip- our Imemei Hr,' ices, jsher chin 
■Aiding for M 4^jlHbk CdllWW* te^lte nepnetemcilue. Addiiiuiioilv, Video Conferencing 
TodtriCdO^y. in lield iiiliuBi-AiidJti ihlri piny kKe:i.n»;vnvidf*tli..YK reiiiednen- at co 
lueiimrbie, id mimic Ertiu did helps hurdle spikes tii flsfcet msdor culfit 

14. Elm* du ih* ikSATi itthDukijjy udi per eeaplayre tempi relish tuber iinllirmduFlrws? 
Air Cbri r UtfVHe] Lb II lb* 54-A 0441 Id lUlDdllH HlJli rt-llln e 411b ihji w&llld fnr lAlfT 
rni'utLEi bur dur in nchw pclDrUItt i*L '4 nor btc-n dor r'.’ l( »*TThi( irrlbevT Flense 
explain baw lur-cviiiiMUi requests -for 1h« Agent) ire pnsmM 

In F¥ 5WE. the avsMc: icJnrrrielion LechnoloEy (IT5 tail per rmpkije? miss S! J.7106. 1 The 
December 15. 2C0S. tanner paper'll Key Molrics D*iH BW 'Ejrftiuiiic Summary" rtfbru 
-t^iTB^c IT spec-dirt pm 1 prnpluy=p erf JJ+jKI IS* ihn ir*-*«Cit iiiduiiry kid J24.M] ■for lhe 
banking and Rn*nw induiiry 

Wp fiKut. otic AulOmKhm eflbns on rpajor projects requiring subsiuiLjJ IT investments, such k 

f Huhinul'n^CicdiUbiliiy ClliillS.iin.'KtM, 

e develnfdng Avli-inun! cpplltcjlnns Mil" v-iL ihcreiae our Db.liiv 111 proi'jde sttvires- nver :1 k 
i menus, 

■ ttCiUin; ustir.Ktt processing “-hit n will rrepralr data wllcclicn. dn-vlupnicri . and 
odiudicoiion: end 

- dooelopinp hiallh intoomalion Icchnokiij in rrijurw.. pwdir. raid l*4#|s>i rwords. 

Tbe Insonnalion TkcSibIosj- Adviiorj Board (ITAB>itO*^nrjlheiiiettoy , p|T iefte*imifli 
deccsinns. Thr ITA.D is ohiired by Iht Cliid" : nlvmrii«! OHiWi' Odd li cismj'issed ntdie -Acting 
Depury Commissi anrruf Social Sesurily, lhe Chiorof ShilF. all HOJdfy O&rnmiSElfHieE-kvea 
ixBculivrs. and other exof uii'o alaJT III ppmar^ ry^pOnEibiliiiei inelude juldHilding all 
rrductf;- for mdorrmion Tho JnvihK rored tahind u process include, bui. ore -nos limited to, 
return im inmsqnicni, lyjtlidiwb ond conn. mohdEies, ond oudil findings end retoccdrendetiHrs. 

A rci|un.: In r iuuuHEa|on »iod* os a pmpCMl. Lc-vt-sr Inel review fc-jels. knptyrt os 'parfvlio 
icomiT revleov ond evduiie the prcposols fee ihtu ±r.iiF:i paced relum on vm-eilmem end Ip 
- ensure line they will prom™ lhe poals end ebjcelives in our SirMipip Pl*i The pMte ne**i 
pesees :ls reconurjcndelio-^ bp 'Jk IT AS for ilc- W5r¥b#fr*li0h- The ITAB meets m |eoii ftmt 


1 Vi'm Ecnpusd ihi per errp i i r cml b;- -JirKJnp . -lj total FY iCi^S ST L*jJ|x:I (i b/ 'l< HHl 

P«nber cfn^l-li™. pnmiu. ind dime 1*1** r> derm III i HI ktfhe rnrlin-ea (JAlMl- 





time* j. year so ucuic, iiii:l i tat arLdify, c rwn-yeaf ET jjCin hi^ed .in parrfalvo worn 
leeamniendaiuou aid in make niter JT inveiimeril teamans. 

1 5. Ai I Iil bcariliE, lain] in Jiviil uah iiiiiiliiinvil Mil- S!i A"* ncuij far j'Jdiliml jl rUHirtH » 
bUnt and i rain bod re "-oi tei>. The fallowing b fm a Kehrun ry M , UVf Si A Inspector 
L. rneril dntoraent: “We de l< rained Eh>v «n i'( rj cf 1 , vV> hI of 71 ,in'n'i SgA emphyets 
(ippmimiilf ty 1 percent! ted in viancr- of aWOL 'labwnl -wirtinyi Ii-j>»| each jur frute 
M*S Id IWT.~ ]«. (bn ■ reel prablrm? What elepi te«» Jwd eJLm tm >n»n fumni fiKA 
rrnpl.v, (Y 1 HPT ardimlfy ihnwin^ ap hr arWTN and |iu1Cin|; in a lull and |ir-udurlh-i iluy uU 

Ik jab? 

Weteteve Iteusi af AMLuiwn^K) is riui a cciiblL-.-neeniicer.nE.ihe vccjI numbe-af 
seers wcterdbraurernsJoyerjcumperdEoche Icliil number af AWOJ. heurr Our employees 
nmii over 13 5 million hours each year. and approvimatoly IQQWQ hairs be chiFK&f ni 
AWL. Thu?. AWL Ihiufj rvprcw* abort W ed inti.1 hours i uatkeL 

Tte NteUfty 3HI7 lnti*4ftw Ciential^ rtpen suned. ihai emptayets are chirped, AW(1L for a 
vanriy of (esoana L*ai ou miter Three main ^mDprintv: ] | c.mplnvac-; wE» fail La revues Iebvc 
peeper ly, 'll employees wha essentially e&andcciteeir posiliunswilh no intention nf returning- to 
v-nri- .iii J i>vmrlavf« whs ue togiiirulcy ill and rave rein ink'd ill available ksib! >w. 
donned Imm\ and raillemmti under Ihe Family and Mvtlital Ira^F Art, 

Wp wminiw Up *khra I hi? impvteni hum** vlpi^l i^te * *wh marj^en. nucuflji nr, go mg 
1 ::iuiin||. inrli to Permnrwl Mteaflemewi WnrtsfcaPA pelted fenughnm iteyete, uwndvje 
imuwitis (yt *# **fi)us types nfleart, proper leave ixagt, and reused discipline la tarcEr the 
L-:nnii,iLiii Aid accurate uCpbciixvi of leave pete it; ageccy. wide. In addition, cur human 
testiei ees profeularufs noucinely advise supervisors ind managers an melhpdstu deal with 
cmplayKS who have leave relate-d proD cme. fozm. ue Ira "imr an er abivvr Tails iv rwiply 
wde Leave njfcer [hrauph prcRmrr'.ve diiriplinr for AWDL. W? aim pmviik infonTiFakin pn 
personnel issue! Ihrouph cur onlinr »EfcfitE5 aj >*ell as Iniera'rti'ec Video Troinint Inriitearfu -na 
rjchlppirsaa "TiTEeHrtivr Le*vp Wemaju mcr* " The bnwdiHjIs >pv *vai|dMe no all tupervlscee 
raliunwidr Ihruudh enn 1 id writ dl by Viifcs) vri JJttfUrid. 


St Tn yngr «ml tf ilimany, _vnu lubd Ibil Ihmmir ra.lL- ad hnlitaa applIeailaBa »as a.L'1 

aipniliL-jml. WOaA ii Ihc leimi ralL- Of Lbjinil filed inlUhr U teal (lul Cd ED ebum filed In 
a SuliaL Siecur*ir> adkeT 

track Ihr aevurrey rote of -claims bj iJescrmininu wtelhd 1 ppyrnencs uwirted iiiite 
appliealim pnsBj? pre ateuraje brtrf S* «lf pSlkieMBd prwelaK*- 1^ S3Cfl L rte 
pvTTpayvrmii didhr wfwtey rtle? wtrt Vt 3 1 pencem *nr field nfi ices, end KEA6 penceci for 
Inlonei daihiuL Thr :Y 2001 mukapapeaeni dnllar neeamey rries were- Mild pe.'ieenL far field 
offer claims and 96 &9 pcnacnl: for Inlcmel daimt The aseumir ntf difltimeci. krimiEn, ret] 
ofBcd? and Inkmrt claims an: nrd wiislieslfy tegrafiauii The F Y 2001 Imemei oaeuecy data 
iki npi icclude elainii niedidanuph iLlalmi, Ltenewodine bwiul benefil epptKdlipn, 

whicL VL-as nee operwanal until December 20J& 
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]T.W*pr*i^r7 cpnci ntrd phtml lie MHtmtkf cwrfitilrt or«M Pf!uiln«i»lCp"no(TrC*Bl*¥ 

(NCQ *#d JPUr ™Tn*tJ tij ) Wrtf tC *1| *• i»ln Jr**l hnej 14 pF^er** Airai III J hike ihnk 
in * I imrl) minwr j Iter l diuilcT- W til ii Ihe etlrrfcnt ud plumed bkcks|i dlhth^y Hir 
lb KVA'J lui*|iUIl-i IVJDeHt’ 

If :hc NDC fuil* tviv mnikl be liillr loss of inrormrJtKm. und n.ndiciaHcs wwl^ t'tnlimif Iti 
msovie benefit; 

Wt mmcnlly "laminin irateftT resiwery mpjbiliekn; uhinii 4 mutt Sji-gifii rctt'veiy 

tuM&rri FjkIi y*nr wn trfJ CIe |h!M»* kid fnAcedura d ttMSiey Id KtGVer frj IT MUHlTOei 
: 1 1 k 1 liiu As mu ill iii. rc^i jiuti io. i mue m grew, svearuaJly lice use i': i commer c.nl recovery 
:,,!f Will l!i: Itngif hd ’iiilltk. iJeCEUSi of this- IlIEullliOBL WE bcR-in CO'^ltCli'in 3f 
Secondary h-.ppen Cc*r |SSC| cod in: lilted ihe infonMl'or T\:l>p:'lv|iy Oxrilifiir 
Assurance ■; i TO . \ j project 

We plash beive pul nfthe bice’s inlbrw.bv.oehc SSC beginning this month Wo will 
cctxinue la mu Lr multiple bet'kiip c-npiff c* ;riii«l dirts mi ■ 0»il]r bwij ■Qkwpy will print, » 

unsiic within ihcNCCL find the mwininij rvpy will (wdiif^xd drtRiit Thu*. »l the HOC 

b? ihmi|||iil >T- ilcrimyud. Ihr iihhJ. Lhil wul bt la* Is, lilt llii 24 In'Uli;, a I Ul'j. 

UikIci :1m HUM. project, we w.ll sepy the cn; t resources ol the NCC end the SSC la each olheT 
iJa.lv. We veil: equip eneb i.ie with Lootfueing cspacity that will allow d Id iij.ru Ihe service 
delivery inpj.iLpneiiL. ol the other silt stwld there be t fa. I tiro. Tbe graJ \s Ip provide Tar 
reoavery « i ended dcu center within li t haws. a-it with na marc that I hocr t SjIu taw. Tbe 
HIM, project s currently underway ind an schedule for :>'mrklkn in trskndsr «cir(CY! 2011 

Whik the ITOA pnijrvi mtwrs HflWd ecm^Mkrt n^e i^ndly ipereksiiig. the SbC's 
(apihiliijr in jwiwide jiIiI!ci:mliI prtfueiion Ibr .1 li:** efilM NliC. We will add cEpattiy » the 
S#ir: In £Y SCOT hi nJh»w It op Auppan dun ieenvery oierjncns car die rJCC. We will tozxinue 
h: u>u;he eeiKitserelel hnt-elle uujI we inn .^ride (he SSC End tesl the kkcvkv prccirr to 
l ± all eruical sytit-.zii ind deu ut cf&ieciec. 

in. Va U buve been gjtea iu hirj nriil [tunts. la csubllsb j bew KCC. Wfait is lb: timefrimr fnF 
L(i LijinpkiwE'.' IJn vnu bspy ■ [raii-cam[»BEB.1 nspara eehd ret^jr harcepand la 
l>quiiici I ram Eb? deaenl Servian .ydliiiiuiplTrtrtn unit <TXIH7 U'hni enn hr imr in 
Mpedile rkis pratrsp und krm. run Cansrpn hrfpT 

We irr wjdciec with the (siierAl Kfevitei AdesiniEunilan iliti.Vi la tiitK .-.n on EeceletEced 
pn^rie pUn in. i^ee^ikie aM^ofunEinn of ihe Hew N(:C by Aeuber ifrl J. Wc pnajeu che 
infenmqiiOii iyfieisnnef|ui[emeni £d-up .nui Intepeclan » he- phE^ed in over in I B month -periedi 
(cilkiwurji: cnnruueilen. 

Wc will week qkHd} with. (ISA Jui:r+i nil bqpncLS. at 'she nciliLj- 's ccnsomibn. As ■■jcpnl 
ineenhefi *fGS*'i penject tetm. we srnvid: specifK facility iEtfraslnjcaiir n?quirenKnls bused 
nn Lpum: Jnslituae's I Ler J scenJnrds for din crrrttrs ind will rnsuip Ihr buiUTTtc 
acEcnuncdale; tsur IT infrastructsur F!«d^ fcr ihe wtl 1 
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Vie mieraee nil week -dan? hy [ffi.'i and iu e mum non ihro.ieh nil phit-es rd uur oi!i<<r.oi»m 
piui«KifM im NCC. v.fch vw arc irCm-int to ns ik Nolicmil Support Cwivr. i& ■»► 

ntrcpliun. Uplh ™ ard CSA harrr aisicrtni jnrnc >lh- highly ipit ilisil pAajuar-.nupcia 

lu Ihr prcjrul taim. Chfr-HBpkryvsMHi ihr pnijcui Include 1-JiMnlcii hnglneerx, AleclukeJ 
Rigjkwn, ITr^ Pju'.Liiiii:Hi Hnyiini-js. icd 1 1' 7-1 1 fc l . 1 1 1 . nlm [unici[uidd in lht design and 
i,vhi’-I: ii. Ith: Ilf 1'flt SSC . I Iky h*Y£fco« Utyklng Ofi IW ICCt&Bied Sfludult BHlhis pK«*!Ct 
yiinv l-i-'iriury. n-htfi ml ilc Liv-nl llli; AllledeJIi KtCftVHJ .ili.l Kir IWCSimem Acl l : . r Js. la 
nbJlLkm, GSA hliisd :,|>juui :,-ud unrwuudion irunE^jcnuni uvi-clums- and nil) hrr IT 
1 1 H l- ■ 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 in ikwil stf Ltu prejUCL 

Vft! ijipryKlmrj-uurolifcr lu hr<>.andirviN iikulily -my rbjlnUwfbjM »envcd y<mr ■■v.i'imm- 
lu uviriumc. wr wilt untily yuu immfifcldy 

I'J. Fliiise prvmit rhe fnll.iwinjc ■al’wmiiHoji [iw*»rfc mi mb ilui r-.|!n-Lii:h cm.|ilii;, L-m li r 1 1 L* 
A*enty, Alin, pttmc ppiviik i-hr- PHmkr mi l pcrnni *r par pt^rntnlid lay 

mailin' undlht piwhlnni ihui -Hnlil, 


■ The mi Bill! i and pMcnCrf i j|iIu-.lvi I !|ilVh!*kll. 

T uur uiiiuns represrnl wrcincfcrm; Ihr Amr*ik=in Frtrjiiurt nr-ChAtiiini ern l-ithftoyees 
{APCilil. Ihu InlnnrthmiJ FcdmUkm pf rViFe™'"™! ™*L Ttchnlcul Ejyjineas [IfTTH'k lht 
Ulriinpol Frdmd-Hin rTFpilcnd TinphirnaiNI-I-T’l, Olid iIil '-Sj.i.'i’uI IrcusilBy limployefs 
Uniun |NTf-:il) TV lid In way ukni idiiYkt ih. iiiiiiiiwr ni bargaining inn enspcoiiMi 
nifEL'cclilnl by lvil-X uiljGtL 


Union 

Numbfrf Dl E>3rgj|n|ng UflH 
Erapla\nii R w |ii in u 1 1 1 ni 

Pijre^ ai Tortal KSrt 
Eni|iluyju PapulaL-iin 

AFGE 

ar.lH? 

Hi 

IF PTC 

u 

i i 

fiFFE 

36 

0.1 

Mt .■ 

i c;t 

ifl 

TOTAL 

4ft BOC 

n# 


* Hciihl- prilVIlk rJlt Bum h[-T ami ptrctn-l "F'fmpl*iyf'-Bir| Pfpa-caL-nlnlliy nailin'. and 
Ik [wsrU-ms Ihty hnldl. 

[Vrv nr 1 4,465 cmpluyyuy wKi rue nra rtfHtfumtd. hy unkms. Theft- employees reprsum 
21.4 pejuinr ml i‘ l- iniid employee |K>pujjlmN. I :ey are divided into Swif isak'faHi.'S' 

p | hr— r n ri' I'! 1 ■.■iiipli-y..- w i ,.i -(L 1 1 1 1 1: 1 lu -:l , ;l |1: I « Il2f pm . :!.y UIUC CDYerapu ItoScd ■III 

Vir Altai but Mho oar imi rupn.-ieniud bccuud ilicy wuik Id «Txc< will cw- uiiiuu 
'Lta»ciiiah>n (i.e., ■■■ olflccs iaiu-ru .■» uniun hai won un derl-km to Vsn.nnv Ihr 
repttfen utive nfthe ctti p Inj-e es l-ti da.' Ilk i ; '/ Then vmplotrtt mpmatBt 13 iNjeern nl 
Ae I li I eh I empluyoc pupiilrtv* - 


- IhH ninlur aid ifi 71.1 yciccyi dun Jc-nel akl ufui MJI pm-eii: bnim- ditoldl-v 
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* Ihiiiu an ll.tl* employees wbii hr inriiijible lor btnasiininc (mil wrerawF NS(d Qfl itw 
C-Tint ih(?v rorl'Tin Thcsr emrloysTS xoprcsml 21. 1 pensnl pTlfc Krtal STriptofrOiis 
pc^nuliran. 

» ’flu numtiDx ivha ki -irk fu II- limp «n uniqn Mtivitinc iiipwl Miimlwr #f Iwun miiiril lijr 
L-ciir far i hi- lut 5 yean, i>tl uil inn «wl). 

The follawinL rihsrl breaks- wtL 6™- nm. <lv numter nr fnll-imre ti±rin neprcitnuflvts. ihe 
hewn- ihuy wfikcd. aml^i **+*tl wjjI. 


1 'fifU 

f ULl-TIME UNION 
REPRESENTATIVES 

AF6E 

FTFE 

NFF-E 

KTEU 

im 

rii-T iTin Lb-ini M r-f; r i si Li h ■ i ■ 

1451 

2 

d 

f 


Hr.rr. Oirriwi 


Ifiar. 




CMl 

sn laipct 

SIIJ.J20 


SlPI IMS- 

ms 

id Tm-llw- 

173 

4 

□ 

4 


H«n IVatai 

ira.iwb 

Sj4M 


0 MS. 


r.--.i 

st. rin.tiH 




33 DC 

rii-T itp IJim : !rf:'PFPfr.iaYia 

13 

4 

'j 

4 


Hid .ni LVrriwI 

is ?no 



Hi:.' 


Cost 

BS WJ 

5701,777 


svatzjt 

2J07 

F \t' T*rt Utah* BwiKtnHPtt 


3 

□ 

5 


rtsn iVli hj>J 

■>Ei.ier 

*.’70 


771R 


CmI 

1-iJiiaL- 

*61 ’.SCO 


«»JSJ 

2JCS 

F lJ - 1 rru L<ntn hqnsurkkHi 



0 

4 



issn 

i.4rw 


4H3H 


C_yi 

it MJ2S 

_|rr. mi 


I7M1MJ 


• I hi r.iii-,liL-r yiLm * mk |i:n i ciiii-: uii uin.'ii HrthvlMS i*ii'J iIil- number urhimn w iirLi .1 
I:;. i..-iir hir |jn- lnl 5 mini, IiUluiluiU nfrli nll-J tilt PTE at rllUE tolnl Tllimbcri. 


I l-L- iLiIIn-a Imi> lJ-uji hi'c-jki. iuk, by uiitji. iIk number of pun-time union irrTrjmfcilivei, Ihv 
bM iluy wuftpd nn ujucui h:i>iiii-:o. ihe imisI io tic npenuy, -iml the tout THimbtr uf fill'- 
linn- ti|m Luitnif. |VI1 J,|. 


1 VEAR 

PART-HUE UNION 
REPRESENTATIVE 

AFOE 

IFTPE 

MFFE 

WTEU j 

a dm 

l'»wl- 1 mi Lkiir' llcp'iBmljihBa 

1 513 

Mb 

i 

Z1 


I-Lv_tf. VJc-ifcpfl 

135,451 

I34KU 

si 

IJ.J12 


Cosi 

53 Mfl HM 

£34 IJ 1- 5 L- 

=2.0 IU 

Sit- 411 


r-TE 

m p. 


Uf!7 

e ±o 

r iwt 

P^n T n«piTO>ivpftt(l 

■1 ,IW 

Tfl 

1 

H 


HOIK'S- VBtlCO 

na.??; 

10/107 

113 

a.PM 


Odil 

SO.C1T IH? 

54fi7mr 

S4.EIM 

537342*1 


FT£ 


?.7f 

nos 

4 21 

r iws 

Fan Trfno IJiijr T.- n -.'.-.v-.-.LnL.FE 

1 "Li* 

T7 


H 


Houn-Wpttd 

Mr-Lfi? 

■ □.357 

2 MS 

■a .ci a 


Coil 

*n.7*i mi 

£371 FM7, 

*12 311 

3433,-ftf 


ne 

fi - 5J 

S72 

n ■ a 

431 

' 1W? 

Pm-Tm i_i--.ii r n.- n n^.ipi-.ic 

I,™ 

Til 

3 

IE 



it?.™ 

I1.3B7 

71 

Q.1H1 


C-oii 

£i.474 aia 

££ B3 

IJv+HS 



EE_ 

fU.74 

a T2 

U U 2- 

2. MS 


D 
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»■ Ad- DVErvif * 1 #f h+'r BEiTTmrnla in ni^pieiiirf >ml whi n ikcy aet due fee 
mcKPlnilon- 

ihecimenl h&.VAFGP. '^Kiral Airaerricnl expires Avifini 13. Jfl». Tbzflipeey'i 
nrniBBJri-»rTi1 totm tunlinuet: iu prepare Cgr dm ■ i-r ^ ■ i i : i : i i ■ 1 1 -. Tiksed mi Inpui Itom all l^l :f:v 
■ c-iinipcT-a rsiiFi Ei-Oi paturi liivt efl-eiiEI} iiniiiifiJ each aiher of iheir : ri : i ■:■ ri to senbjjotiale 
lie etii-j ■ 4 NahiMuil Aureteneni. lli.-ioid-nilM nt^LJiiiins n scheduled La begin un 
2II!I : J ■ h::ii:i iljIIv, lerm negaiiirans- with AI-GF. have laten beLv»een 12 In- 1 J 


We rer also TH^aiirij for fee iBJromns- ■nm ntB*iia|i(iftt «ddb NTBU, life hate two- 
CDrrtnKl: wiili MTEU Oik u'niraei <o«w Ofllee ill lllsehlliy Adjudication end Kcraw 
Hiinney, m tie itgiarcj Ond expires -an Ja/i-aT, j 1 , 201 lil. The ocuer agreemrv- hi cfc 
L-iiiers some etnpiayees in repcanJ oITkes, cqns M] I , M09. Wi inlmd In mwt'.Hiift 
Ssd! nr these apeemems. 

Theom-enLErPTE-AAli wntwl expr-rs Jmu«Tf 31 1 2Dl&,diJ«id««eftd W itsefO-.iMe 
■JhI crsnLnnl as wvl: 

in. Vtniyumecmi have he* -dlfntUihJ St-Mll SbetBpiSl 1 latlhUEipn hKrremeni wjcb 
Mettle* iiDUlil hue DD AfCDE) Whrkludl iin J Ihe ^nriil Siririh- T ni’-.l FimiLv. A\ null! 
jT«tt pruvlde the hireir specific Info mutism nhont ihe *Mie*s ufih* intilueti™ 
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[Submissions for the Record follow:] 

Statement of Cary L. Bartlow, PhD 

Since 1985 I have been an independent Vocational Expert (VE) providing expert 
witness contract services for the Social Security Administration’s Office of Disability 
Adjudication and Review (aka ODAR). I am writing to ask for your assistance in 
getting answers to what has been, and continues to be a confusing and seemingly 
disorganized merry-go-round process affecting our compensation for Expert Witness 
services in ODAR Hearings. 

As you may know, the current rate for which we are compensated was set around 
1972. There has not been an increase in the amount the Vocational Experts are paid 
in over thirty-eight years. In 1972 that rate of compensation was very fair. Now 
some thirty-eight years later, inflation has almost completely eliminated any way 
to make a reasonable profit when providing these valuable services. Most of us in 
the Vocational Expert field have other job duties, and the work for Social Security 
is not essential to our practice. However, it remains essential to Social Security. The 
agency requires the use of an Independent Vocational Expert to provide vocational 
expert testimony in Social Security Hearings for many Title II and Title XVI cases. 
Through our work cases are expedited and move toward completion much faster 
than without our services. I fear some experienced Vocational Experts will find it 
necessary to cease their work due to such poor compensation. If this happens the 
SSA disability case backlog will increase ten-fold at a minimum. 

In order to do the Vocational Expert work one must have a College Degree. Most 
VE’s have Master’s Degrees. I have a Doctor’s Degree. I am a Licensed Professional 
Counselor, Certified Rehabilitation Counselor, Certified Vocational Evaluator, and a 
National Board Certified Counselor with over 38 years of experience. Yet we are 
paid at a piece-rate wage based on standards of pay established 38 years ago. The 
compensation paid by Social Security is not worthy of our training, education, work, 
experience, credentials or degrees. We hope you will agree. Undoubtedly many our 
your colleagues and staff would not remain long at a job if your pay was the same 
as 38 years ago. 

A task force headed by two distinguished colleagues, Mr. Scott Stipe of Oregon 
and Mr. Tom Dunleavy of Illinois, have worked hard to bring our request for an 
increase in pay to light. Finally, in August 2008 Vocational Experts were pleased 
and excited to learn in writing by SSA that the VE’s would all receive a long over- 
due and reasonable pay increase for their vocational expert services. The Vocational 
Experts were finally being recognized for their professionalism, patience and willing- 
ness to assist SSA in disability claims. 

The August 2008 contract offered for the SSA Vocational Experts, including my- 
self presented a long overdue increase in compensation. We were asked to complete 
an application under the new BPA contract expeditiously; and VE’s across the na- 
tion did just that. The new rates and provisions of the contract were to go into effect 
October 1, 2008. Through our association, the International Association of Rehabili- 
tation Professional, we posted the good news. Medical Doctors who serve as experts 
were also included in the long awaited increase. 

Curiously, some VE’s in other regions did not get the new contract, but were given 
yet another extension to the old contract. Everyone assumed that the new contract 
with pay increases would soon reach everyone across the nation. We patiently wait- 
ed for the good news to happen in real life. The value of our essential services was 
finally being recognized and appropriately rewarded. 

On September 12, 2008, SSA sent another urgent message to the ODAR offices, 
stating that “all action should be stopped on the new contract.” The message stated 
that the contracts would be placed on hold until further notice, and the agency was 
currently in the process of assessing some possible changes to the BPA package as- 
sociated with security issues. That was the only explanation we received. Another 
communication came from the ODAR Regional Offices on September 26, 2008 stat- 
ing the deadlines had been lifted, and all VE contracts were extended through De- 
cember 31, 2008. Nothing was mentioned about taking away the raises. 

A Status Update from the ODAR ME/VE Contractor Workgroup came on October 
9, 2008. The statement given was, “We want to reassure you that the new BPA is 
forthcoming. We must issue a new BPA to include PII language and fulfill the secu- 
rity requirements. We are also concerned about the BPA’s expiration date of Decem- 
ber 31, 2008. We are speaking with Headquarters’ Executive Management and oth- 
ers regarding this timeline. We anticipate the release of the new BPA by the end 
of the month. Your patience in this matter is greatly appreciated.” Nothing was 
mentioned about taking away the pay raise. 
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The next communication received was an email on January 7, 2009 which stated, 
“Greetings, attached is the newly updated BPA Contract”. VE’s were shocked, dis- 
mayed, disappointed and angry that the newly updated contract was rescinded to 
the old 1972 rates, and this contract would be in place until September 2010. 

This insult was worse than a slap in the face. There was no explanation other 
than an email that was forwarded from ODAR stating that the August 2008 con- 
tract had not been approved. 

One cannot imagine that the contract had not been approved. One would natu- 
rally assume that it was PRE-approved prior to being offered to all VE’s across the 
nation. SSA does not just arbitrarily send out blanket contracts without approval 
first. The January 2009 contract made changes in the status of the VE being associ- 
ated with any particular ODAR office. Changes were made as to how we report a 
monthly contractor invoice and request for travel reimbursement. Still yet other re- 
gional offices did not send out the January 2009 contract, but extended the VE con- 
tract until March 31, 2009. No reason was given for taking away our pay raise. 
None at all. And, to add to the insult we were told we would not be paid mileage 
for our travel from our office to the local SSA hearing site (unless it was over 50 
miles away??!!!). 

It is disconcerting to VE’s that we find ourselves left to slowly swing and die on 
the limb. Our contract is for a national service program. We were told that the fund- 
ing did not come through for our contract because the SSA agency was under a Con- 
tinuing Resolution. SSA knew they were operating on a Continuing Resolution went 
they sent out the original contract, the one that had our pay raise. So, this excuse 
does not hold water. 

Contract hearing monitors and reporters, who take notes and operate the record- 
ing machines, renegotiated their contracts during this same time interval, and many 
received substantial increases for this same period our contract was to cover. Many 
of them earn more that the VE’s; and they do not require but a high school diploma 
to do their work. Whereas, VE’s are a group of professional highly skilled people 
who have extensive training, education, certifications and years of job placement 
and job development experience. Most provide forensic testimony in state and fed- 
eral courts. 

We strive for excellence in our field and take pride in assisting the Social Security 
Administration in carrying out the legal provisions under the Social Security Act. 
It is a genuine and reasonable fear that many VE’s will be less available to do this 
work as the compensation is no longer commensurate with what we deserve and can 
be earned elsewhere. Most VE’s are now angered, saddened, frustrated and dis- 
heartened with the recent events. 

To add to our distress, it has been learned Attorneys and Representatives for the 
Disabled Claimant Applicants are going to see their compensation increasecLWl They 
do not even have a contract with SSA. 

I returned my BPA application for continuing VE services timely on the last day 
of January 2009. Then, get this, on February 15, 2009 I received a third and NEW 
packet to complete for the THIRD TIME. 

We need your help. I would appreciate any assistance that you can give me and 
my Vocational Expert colleagues concerning what is happening in the Social Secu- 
rity Administration as it relates to Vocational Expert pay and compensation and 
when we can anticipate an increase in compensation. 

Yours truly, 

Cary L. Bartlow, Ph.D. 

Licensed Professional Counselor 

Certified Rehabilitation Counselor 

Certified Vocational Evaluator 

National Board Certified Counselor 

Diplomate-American Board of Vocational Experts 

Certified Counselor for the U.S. Dept, of Labor 

Certified Counselor for Oklahoma Workers Compensation Court 


Statement of Dorothea Bawks 

The Social Security Administration is inundated by Baby Boomers with disabil- 
ities. SSA employees can not keep up with the pace. They have not been given the 
resources to. We all need to cut back on many things. But one area which causes 
the SSA system to be continuously back logged has to do with the burden of unnec- 
essary hearings. The “Back to Work” incentives are failing. These incentives have 
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botched people with disabilities and the SSA system in general from a ‘simple to 
solve’ level. It has to do with the monthly amount of money an individual on SSD 
or SSI is allowed to earn in order to keep their benefits. Just to be clear, going back 
to work enhances persons with disabilities lives on too numerous levels to mention. 
However, when all an individual can manage is part time, the following built in fail- 
ures need to be changed: 

Waive the earned income ceiling during the 3 months every calendar 
year when an employee receives 5 or 3 pay periods a month instead of the 
usual 4 and 2. 

Recognize that controlling one’s income is not always the purogative of the em- 
ployee, particularly if the employee is new and has not yet earned the time off need- 
ed to take a week off from work three times a year to stave off losing their benefits 
by closely monitoring their income. 

Acknowledge that this restriction is more often than not an ‘unknown’ by the per- 
son with a disability. Who is telling them in advance? Many people with disabilities 
end up losing their benefits permanently because there was an extra pay period in 
a given month that caused them to supersede the monthly allowed earned income 
and had no idea they were breaking any SSA rules. 

Recognize that many of these people end up requesting hearings due to the fact 
they never received notice of this rule. As a result they did not make an informed 
choice and are miffed as to why their benefits have ceased. 

Recognize that discrimination by employers toward people with disabilities is still 
alive and well and that requesting three unpaid weeks off per year dually jeopard- 
izes an employee with a disability in terms of employment retention. Many people 
avoid going back to work based on the intellectual sophistication of employer/em- 
ployee agreements that would have to be in place in order to comply with this rule, 
or the fear of what would happen if they failed to acquire such an agreement. 

Choose to accept a third or fifth pay period three times a year without penalty. 
This will free up the Adjudicator’s schedules not only due to the lessening of ap- 
peals, but also due to the lessening of re-application for benefits which almost al- 
ways end up in appeals as well. 

Make it retroactive, for people with intellectual or cognitive disabilities (especially 
mental illness which is loaded with cognitive deficits). This alone would free up 
thousands of people with disabilities to stop fearing and make choices to go back 
to work, ease the SSA burden in processing ‘earned income’ records, and allow the 
appeals courts to steadfastly move ahead. 

Finally, recognize with this one change there will be far less American Families 
who are homeless, or without health coverage, heat, food, electricity, and/or fuel. 


Statement of Earl Tucker 

This is an outline of some of AFGE’s concerns at the Social Security Administra- 
tion and some suggested recommendations to improve service to the public and re- 
duce the disability backlog. 

Underfunding and Understaffing 

SSA is severely underfunded and understaffed. SSA budget is totally inadequate 
to provide the benefits that workers are entitled to receive. SSA budget for FY 2009 
should be at least $11.5 billion to allow SSA the resources it needs to provide timely 
SSA benefits to workers that have paid into the SSA trust funds. With the addi- 
tional funding, SSA need to hire more staffing in all components (both in head- 
quarters and all non-headquarters components) of the agency nationwide. In addi- 
tion, we need extra staffing for field offices, DDSs and the Disability Quality 
Branches. SSA will also need to increase the size of the DDS Reconsideration Sec- 
tions. 

Disability Improvements 

SSA should have dedicated staff specifically trained to handle DIB interviews. 
Specialized staff must be trained to better document and to probe for underlying de- 
velopmental requirement to correctly complete DIB interviews done by field office 
employees. We need to prevent the grocery shopping attitude that sometimes de- 
velop here during the DIB interview. Without in-depth training, some employees 
feel that they are shopping for the cook but would like to specialize and know more 
about what is needed to better help the DDSs to properly adjudicate the DIB claims. 

Screening of ODAR Cases — Until the ODAR backlog is manageable, there should 
be at least one expeditious screening unit set up in each component performing dis- 
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ability work to reduce the ODAR backlogs. These units should screen targeted cases 
without using ODAR’s templates, written decisions or Staff attorneys to adjudicate 
the medical aspects of the cases. While other components are screening cases for po- 
tential disability allowances, it seems premature to apply an ODAR legal standard 
when deciding a case at this juncture using the medical evidence. 

Prototype States — End all prototype states and reinstate reconsiderations in those 
states so that they will be done by the DDS instead of ODAR. We must stem the 
flow of unnecessary cases going to ODAR in the first place. Ending prototype states 
would do this and the DDS would do all reconsiderations. In addition, the DQB 
should sample up to V 2 of all DDS reconsideration denials. 

Administrative Law Judge — Open up the opportunity to get into the ALJ position 
to all SSA employees who are not lawyers but have disability experience. As you 
know, at one time most of SSA employees who adjudicated claims were lawyers but 
SSA found out that they did not need lawyers to adjudicate initial SSA claims. The 
same should be true for appeals. We don’t think you need to be a lawyer to hear 
each and every appeal. Therefore, employees with disability experience should have 
the opportunity to become non-attorney hearing officers. 

The above represents our thinking on ways to help clear some of the disability 
backlog. 

Service Delivery Comments 

SSA’s new unwritten plans to deliver service to the public can only be done at 
the expense of dedicated employees and quality assurance. Quality has disappeared 
mainly because of the so called ’budget constraint’funderfunding and understaffing). 
It appears, SSA thinks they can hide behind budget constraints to reduce employees 
further and hinder premium progress. Now SSA is developing guises and schemes 
to increase production instead of training all employees for one-stop shopping to de- 
livering quality service to the public. 

SSA needs to get back to its mission “to provide the correct check, to the correct 
person in the correct amount.” SSA needs to recognize that we do not provide a com- 
modity to the public. We are providing them with their “income” to survive in this 
turbulent economic time. SSA was at one time a first class agency who recognized 
that we dealt with individuals and their very specific needs and concerns. Social Se- 
curity applicants and beneficiaries are not just anonymous voices at the end of a 
phone line or internet applications. 

Before we go into the guises and schemes, We need to draw a parallel example. 
Years ago, when you flew you were served food even in economy section of a plane. 
Now you have to buy meals in the economy section, if food is available on your flight 
in the first place. AFGE believes that this is where SSA is headed even though we 
are not in business to make a profit like the airline industry. 

In order to cope while underfunded and understaffed, some of the most recent 
guises and schemes seems to be as follows: 

1. SSA’s total lack of trust for employees when requesting unexpected time 
off — In some components, many employees are not respected and valued by SSA 
especially when they need unforeseen time off work for any personal reason in- 
cluding emergencies. They are requiring employees to bring some type of docu- 
mentation before final approval of the unexpected leave. If the time is granted, 
SSA has threaten to investigate the authenticity of the document that they re- 
quired the employee to obtain. 

2. Recording 800# calls — SSA is changing the philosophy and tradition of 
never recording 800# calls. Now SSA wants to shorten the length of calls by re- 
cording the calls to maximize production for each 800# agent. In the past, em- 
ployees were allowed to take the necessary time and get each call right in order 
to provide quality public service. SSA plans to start recording all calls to the 
800# in the near future. For over 20 years, SSA has utilized monitoring and 
observation of 800# employees to rate the service delivered by telephone. As a 
result SSA has the best 800# system in the world with a 96.7% accuracy rate 
for calls affecting payments in answering the concerns of the public. But accord- 
ing to SSA, 96.7% payment accuracy is not good enough because they want to 
utilize the recordings to shorten the length of calls and to discipline employees 
for extended calls. Overall, AFGE sees this as creating a more hostile work en- 
vironment and an attempt to reduce the number of employees and shortchange 
the public. 

3. Internet On Line Applications — SSA plans to have the public complete 
their own application for SSA benefits without human intervention or a face to 
face interview. The SSA programs are very complicated. Without SSA experi- 
ence, the public can not answer many of the questions on the application cor- 
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rectly such as month of election, lag wages, onset date, worker comp, railroad 
earnings, military service credits, resources etc. It takes an employee at least 
three years to learn any one of the three SSA programs. AFGE believes the 
public deserves quality service from experienced employees to get the correct 
benefits upfront. In addition, we believe fraud waste and abuse will run ramp- 
ant without human intervention in the internet online application process. Iden- 
tity thieves and hackers are major problems in our society and the limited proof 
requirements built into the system will not detect fraud, waste, and abuse. The 
Agency is ignoring the fact that the general public is extremely reluctant to deal 
with either individuals over the phone or an internet process that they cannot 
trust. There have been too many instances of vulnerable beneficiaries being 
preyed upon by bogus individuals and companies both on the phone and online 
all to ready to divest them of their limited benefits. The Agency is failing to 
realize the value of the frontline Field employees who not only provide a human 
face to Social Security but also provide service, preserve privacy, prevent fraud 
and instill confidence in a program that serves a large part of the general popu- 
lace. 

3. Virtual Environment — SSA plans to eliminate the 10 distinctive regional 
lines in Office of Quality Performance (OQP) for a virtual environment. This 
means that a beneficiary’s case in Chicago, Illinois can be reviewed by employ- 
ees in any location. This elimination could do away with the regional validity 
of our quality performance findings. Therefore, the findings would most likely 
be national leaving out regional findings. AFGE believes that SSA wants to ma- 
nipulate staffing with this virtual environment. In locations that are more pro- 
ductive, SSA will put more staffing in those locations and less in others creating 
a hostile environment everywhere. 

4. Pre-effectuation Reviews (PER) — OQP reviews 50% of all allowances made 
by the Disability Determination Services (DDS) before payments are made. This 
review saves the trust fund over $600 million per year. SSA is looking for way 
to reduce DDS complaints. The DDSs complain about our reversals which in the 
end save money in the trust fund. SSA is now doing a cursory review instead 
of a complete review on some of these cases. SSA is investigating new ways to 
reduce, revise or stop these cost saving reviews even though they are mandated 
by Law. The proposed PER review changes need thorough investigation, and 
should be bargained with AFGE. SSA is now doing a cursory review of some 
PER cases that may be less likely to have a high return rate. They want to put 
the focus on reviewing claims where, in management’s words, they get “more 
bang for the buck.” Namely, cases where younger individuals might collect over 
more years. This is not only discriminatory against younger individuals in a 
program that is supposed to serve all citizens, equally, but it also circumvents 
the intent of PER review established by Congress. PER was intended to be a 
way for the Agency to protect it’s “integrity” and the viability of the funds that 
it was entrusted to distribute. By conducting PER reviews the Agency is able 
to provide a visible savings of Trust Fund monies and able to demonstrate that 
it can do a system of checks and balances on itself. To attempt to “water down” 
PER and it’s proven value over the years by limiting it’s impact is self defeating 
not only for Social Security but also for the dwindling Trust Fund. 

Staff was told that the time savings in the cursory reviews would be used to allow 
OQP to accomplish other agency goals, such as adjudicating ODAR cases at the ALJ 
level. This is not even a part of the OQA mission, and should not be implemented 
unless employees receive adequate compensation for performing work that ODAR 
staff attorneys often do. Management has circumvented the need for bargaining on 
this issue because they claim there is a “de minimis” impact on employees. This is 
a ridiculous argument since it completely changes the focus of our work. 

Recommendations: 

1. SSA’s funding and staffing must be increased dramatically. 

2. We also strongly recommend more training and promotions — To improve 
service delivery to the public, all employees must be trained to provide “one 
stop’ shopping. One stop shopping means that any employee can process an ac- 
tion to completion without referrals. Currently, one stop shopping does not exist 
for some employees because they have not been fully trained. As a result, many 
employees have to refer the work to someone else to process due to lack of train- 
ing. To train everyone to provide one stop shopping could be expensive because 
this will require some promotions. However, we don’t think SSA has much of 
a choice in providing one stop shopping if they want to improve service delivery 
to the public in an electronic environment. 
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3. Ratio of employees to management — The ratio of employees to management 
is quite high at SSA. It varies from component to component. It is lower than 
3 to 1 ratio in some components and as high as 20 to 1 in others. Even officials 
with such a low number of employees seldom process initial case work, with the 
exception that they evaluate a small sample of the work done by the 5 employ- 
ees. The ratio should be much higher in all components with proportions less 
than 20 to 1. There should be a standard, across the board, consistent, manage- 
ment/employee ratios in SSA. OQP differs wildly from region to region. There 
should be delayering of this complicated and inconsistent management struc- 
ture, with fewer middle managers especially program leaders. SSA has about 
200 Program Leaders in the Office of Quality Performance that are suppose to 
function as team Leaders or program technical assistants to other employees. 
If these employees are, in fact, leaders in the program then they should be 
working cases when they are not providing technical assistant where needed. 
Since these employees very seldom work a case from start to finish they are not 
leading anybody in the program or performing the public business as the lead- 
ers. These Program Leaders are not in the bargaining unit even though they 
do not perform any supervisory functions. Also, in my opinion they do not per- 
form any other function that would preclude them from being members of the 
bargaining unit. In other components of SSA, program leader type positions are 
called team leaders or technical assistants and they are in the bargaining unit, 
but not in the OQP unit. The OQP program leaders should be in the bargaining 
unit to process the work of the public instead of performing unnecessary man- 
agement related assignments. Basically, the Program Leaders, rightfully, should 
be processing actual cases and leading the team as members of the bargaining 
unit 

4. Flexiplace/Telework — Since around 2001, SSA’s has allowed a few employ- 
ees to work at home from 1 to 2 days a week. Up until now, flexiplace had been 
one of the most productive programs at SSA. SSA is denying employees the 
same access to SSA computer systems that they granting to the public and their 
representatives. SSA must expand the number of days to work from home and 
allow employees access to SSA computer systems from home as well. 

The restriction of flexiplace does not follow federal guidelines on federal work- 
force telecommuting, which were passed in order to allow for fewer commuters, 
contributing to energy savings and greater work productivity 

5. Information Technology — SSA’s cost for information technology is steadily 
rising without any quality reviews to ensure the health of these system expendi- 
tures. The OQP in SSA should have certified programmers on staff to perform 
quality reviews in all areas of information technology especially since informa- 
tion technology is requiring more and more of SSA resources. In addition, SSA 
needs more IT resources to get rid of COBOL and other antiquated software. 

Finally, AFGE believes SSA’s management philosophy is that electronic and tech- 
nological advances should somehow automatically eliminate employees and dras- 
tically reduce the amount of time that is needed to process it complex work. AFGE 
disagrees with that philosophy which is not supported by objective evidence from 
the workplace. 

SSA should model its service delivery in a similar fashion to that of those cities 
that have provided pedestrians with a better method to cross busy intersections. In 
those cities walk lights have second counters on them to let pedestrians know when 
they are running out of time to navigate the street crossing. This technology has 
cleared the intersection of pedestrians being caught in the middle of the street after 
the light changes. It is important to realize that cities installed these second timers, 
but did not reduce the amount of time for pedestrian to cross the intersection. I rec- 
ommend that SSA take advantage of these electronic and technological advances 
without reducing the amount of time needed to deliver services. If employees are 
given the same amount of time to process SSA’s work, the efficiency will become 
self evident. 

It seems to AFGE that SSA is acting like a corporation trying to make a profit 
instead of attempting to deliver world class quality service to the public. To think 
of ourselves as a corporation where reviews are supposed to be tailored to bring 
“more bang for the buck”, is totally inappropriate. We are a government agency that 
is supposed to deliver to our citizens, applicants, and beneficiaries information, ad- 
vice, and benefits that they are entitled to. We believe management has lost sight 
of Social Security’s mission to serve the public and administer the program in a fair 
and equitable manner. Without proper planning inclusive of employee/union partici- 
pation, staffing, training, funding, and management commitment to service of the 
public, Social Security will continue to fail in its attempts to address the problems 
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of rising applications, the backlog of disability related appeals, and addressing the 
information technology needs of the workforce and the public they serve. 


Earl Tucker 

President 

AFGE Council 224 


Statement of Georgina Huskey, 

National Association of Disability Examiners 

Chairman Tanner, Chairman McDermott, Congressman Johnson, Congressman 
Linder, Members of the Subcommittee on Social Security and Members of the Sub- 
committee on Income Security and Family Support: This hearing was called for the 
purpose of reviewing the Social Security Administration’s response in addressing the 
critical issue of the increasing backlogs of disability claims and how additional stim- 
ulus funding could improve service. The National Association of Disability Exam- 
iners (NADE) appreciates this opportunity to submit comments on this important 
subject. We have had similar opportunities in recent years to address this subject 
before your committees and we commend the Subcommittees, their respective Chair- 
men, and their Members for their continuing oversight of this important issue. 

Who We Are 

NADE is a professional association whose purpose is to promote the art and 
science of disability evaluation. The majority of our members work in the state Dis- 
ability Determination Service (DDS) agencies adjudicating claims for Social Security 
and/or Supplemental Security Income (SSI) disability benefits. As such, our mem- 
bers constitute the “front lines” of disability evaluation. However, our membership 
also includes SSA Central and Regional Office personnel, attorneys, physicians, non 
attorney claimant representatives, and claimant advocates. It is the diversity of our 
membership, combined with our extensive program knowledge and “hands on” expe- 
rience, which enables NADE to offer a perspective on disability issues that, we be- 
lieve, is both unique and reflective of a programmatic realism. 

NADE members — throughout the DDSs, SSA Regional Offices, SSA Central Of- 
fice, ODAR offices and throughout the private sector, are deeply concerned about the 
integrity and efficiency of both the Social Security and the SSI disability programs. 
Simply stated, we believe those who are entitled to disability benefits under the law 
should receive them; those who are not, should not. We believe decisions on dis- 
ability claims should be reached in a timely, efficient and equitable manner. The 
continuing backlogs in disability claims are an embarrassment to SSA, to DDSs, to 
Field Offices, to ODAR, and they are a nightmare to those waiting for a decision. 

NADE members are very appreciative of the support Members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee have provided to SSA for so many years. Your recognition 
of the critical need for adequate resources at SSA, and your willingness to accept 
a leadership responsibility on this matter, has resulted in vital funding urgently 
needed for SSA. We greatly appreciate the support for funding at a level above the 
President’s proposed FY 2009 budget and for the $1,092 billion in funding included 
for SSA in the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. We hope you will 
also support the President’s FY 2010 Budget Request of $11.6 billion for SSA’s ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

The Problem 

The Social Security Administration is facing an unprecedented backlog of more 
than 1.3 million claims for Social Security and Supplemental Security Income dis- 
ability benefits. The backlog of claims seems to be particularly problematic at the 
hearings stage, where the backlogs have more than doubled since 2000 — from about 
310,000 claims to more than 765,000 — and the average waiting time per claim has 
soared to nearly 500 days. Even at the DDS level, where few backlogs are publicly 
reported and where the average processing time for an initial claim is nearly 100 
days, the stark reality is that there are tremendous backlogs pending. Just because 
disability claims have been assigned does not mean they are being worked and dis- 
ability examiners who carry caseloads two, three and even four times the number 
deemed reasonable are, in essence, housing a backlog of claims at their desk. Unfor- 
tunately, this backlog of claims can lead to mistakes in case development and con- 
tribute to mistakes in judgment, resulting in the potential for erroneous decisions. 
As we have duly noted in our previous testimony, the time required to process 
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claims grows longer at each stage of the claims process and claimants who are de- 
nied at the initial level often find themselves waiting years for a final decision from 
the Agency on their appeal. No one within SSA, within the DDSs, within Congress 
and certainly no one among the public will claim this represents good customer 
service. 

Addressing the Backlogs 

Addressing the backlogs in disability claims is a high priority for NADE. However, 
of equal concern is the average time it takes to process a claim, now 89 days for 
an initial claim pending at the DDS and nearly 500 days at the hearing level. Both 
processing times are too long and many people suffer needlessly as a result of these 
backlogs and extended processing times. Individual conditions can worsen during 
these lengthy wait times and can even lead to death. It is critical that answers be 
found to effectively resolve the persistent questions surrounding the backlogs and 
reducing the average processing time at all levels in the disability claims process. 

In April, 2008, Representative Jim McCrery, a former Chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Subcommittee and then its ranking member, offered the observation that con- 
stant under-funding of the disability program by the Congress over the past two 
decades had contributed heavily to the current crisis. Other Members of Congress, 
including Members of these Subcommittees, have made similar public comments. 
These comments underscore a primary source for the backlogs while the other pri- 
mary source has been the hard choices made by SSA during these past two decades 
to deal with the realities of inadequate funding and insufficient staffing levels. 

Faced with the reality of under-funded budgets and frequent staff turnover, 
caused in part by a heavy retirement wave that swept through SSA and the DDSs, 
SSA made some difficult policy and personnel decisions designed to permit the 
Agency to deal with the increasing number of claims with decreasing numbers of 
personnel. Quite frankly, many of these decisions did not produce the desired result 
and the Agency’s ability to deal with the increasing number of claims was dimin- 
ished even more so. 

The growing complexity of the Social Security and SSI Disability Programs, cou- 
pled with the need to produce a huge volume of work, justifies even more the need 
for adequate resources in order to provide the service that the American public has 
come to expect and deserves from SSA. We have noted in the past, and we offer 
this reminder, that it takes at least two years for a newly hired disability examiner 
to become fully trained and proficient to the point they can function independently, 
contributing to the process of making timely and high quality disability decisions. 
Thus, decisions not to replace productive personnel when they leave can take two 
or more years to correct even after new hires are made. NADE has long maintained 
that it is critical for SSA to be provided with the resources needed to hire and train 
new staff that can perform these duties. Low salaries, hiring restrictions and the 
stress of the job have contributed to high turn-over in some DDSs. Given the hiring 
restrictions and inadequate resources placed on the SSA and DDSs, it is surprising 
the disability backlogs are not even higher than they are and that the number of 
claims processed has continued to increase despite inadequate funding and re- 
sources. 

SSA over the past decade has made at least three distinct attempts to redesign 
the disability claims process in an effort to create new processes that will result in 
more timely and consistent disability decisions. Our own Association has been con- 
sulted on these efforts and we have, in the past, offered public comment on the var- 
ious attempts. Many of our recommendations, and those of other stakeholders, went 
unheeded and the result was often poorly conceived designs and/or poor implemen- 
tation with the overall results of these redesign efforts undertaken by SSA being 
that they have not produced the results expected. In fact, in many cases, they have 
only slowed the processing of claims while employees adjusted to the constant 
changes. The impact of these changes has contributed to the inability to manage the 
high workloads experienced in the past decade and contributed to decreased effi- 
ciency of operations. We are pleased the current administration at SSA has shown 
an increased willingness to listen to stakeholders and to incorporate their expertise 
in their management and policy decisions. We believe this will have an important 
impact on the Agency’s ability to handle the backlog of claims. 

In FY 2008, Congress appropriated more money for SSA’s administrative budget 
than the President requested. This was the first time in 15 years Congress had 
acted so favorably and we are very grateful for this support. When one realizes the 
President’s budget has traditionally been much less than the Commissioner had re- 
quested, it is easy to understand how we arrived at this point and why the backlogs 
exist. The congressional action of FY 2008 is the first step in a long road back to 
management stability for SSA. The action taken by Congress regarding SSA’s FY 
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2009 budget demonstrate the ongoing commitment Congress has made to finding a 
solution to this crisis. It now falls to SSA, and its components, to utilize these funds 
for actions that will produce the desired outcome. On behalf of our members, and 
all who have an interest in the disability program, we thank the Congress for its 
financial commitment. 

We do wish to caution that congressional and public expectations cannot be set 
to high initially. Years of constant under-funding cannot be undone overnight or in 
one or two budget years. However, we firmly believe that the additional funding will 
allow new hiring of staff and, where possible and where needed, payment for over- 
time for staff to reduce the backlogs. 

State Furloughs 

We also caution further against increased expectations regarding the value of ad- 
ditional funding provided by Congress because such positive action may be negated 
and, in some cases has already been negated, by actions taken in some states in 
their efforts to resolve their own budget issues. NADE has previously pointed out, 
and SSA and other witnesses have also pointed out, that some states have adopted 
hiring freezes and furloughs of state employees to reduce their expenditures. DDS 
employees, who are 100% federally funded and who have no impact on a state’s 
budget problems, have not, in most states, been exempted from these drastic actions 
in spite of heavy lobbying by SSA that the states should exempt DDS employees. 
NADE has previously shared with the Congress our resolution on the matter of fur- 
loughs and hiring freezes (resolution adopted by NADE January 15, 2009 — available 
for viewing at www.nade.org). 

Recent statistics have shown that applications for initial disability claims have, 
not surprisingly, increased by 10% since the beginning of this fiscal year. Each 
week, the number of initial claim filings has increased from the week before and 
the number of new claims in calendar year 2009 is up 13.7%. The actions, taken 
by many states and being considered by others, have the effect of reducing the size 
of the workforce processing these claims or reducing the hours available for the 
workforce to process these claims. In effect, these actions will reverse the action 
taken by Congress to address the crisis in backlogs and lengthy processing times. 
If these state actions are not abated, then the disabled citizens seeking benefits will 
almost certainly face the prospect of even longer processing times and extended ap- 
peal times. We also note that the North Carolina State Treasurer, Ms. Janet Cowell, 
commented on March 24, 2009 that furloughs are not a long term solution and can, 
in fact, harm a state’s financial stability. Actions that can eventually lead to finan- 
cial instability should require more long term examination and we call upon Con- 
gress to intercede on behalf of all state employees who are 100% federally funded. 
We recognize difficult times require difficult decisions but difficult times to not re- 
quire foolhardy decisions. 

Potential Solutions to the Backlogs 

• NADE strongly believes the Single Decision Maker (SDM) process can help to 
alleviate some of the backlogs at the initial level of case processing. This part 
of the prototype effort has proven to be successful in producing high quality de- 
cisions and a time saver when processing claims. SSA should expand the SDM 
initiative to all regions and to all case types, not only to reduce initial backlogs, 
but to lower processing times at the initial level. We believe that, with the 
adoption of national standards for SDM and continued improvements in the 
availability of ongoing training for disability examiners, the SDM can represent 
part of the solution to the crisis of backlogs and lengthy processing times at the 
DDS. 

NADE absolutely supports the need for the expert medical advice in the DDS that 
is provided by DDS Medical and Psychological Consultants. However, such advice 
is best utilized on the more complex cases. Allowing these medical and psychological 
experts to invest their years of training and practical experience on cases where it 
is truly needed, instead of being used simply to sign off on simple decisions, can 
have a truly positive impact on the quality of the decision-making in the DDS which 
can have the positive effect of lowering the processing time for initial claims and 
diminishing the backlogs of cases pending at ODAR. 

• Continued increases in staffing at the Field Office, DDS, and ODAR are a ne- 
cessity for any rational expectation that the SSA can address the backlogs. It 
is no coincidence the backlogs have occurred after a period of downsizing within 
SSA. Some downsizing occurred as SSA sought to utilize precious financial re- 
sources in other areas rather than filling vacant positions. With the expectation 
that new designs in service delivery would allow the Agency to absorb the work- 
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load with fewer staff, SSA chose to invest its limited financial resources into 
technology enhancements. The problem became magnified when the new de- 
signs for service delivery failed to produce the results forecasted and many of 
the technology improvements equally failed to produce the desired results. The 
Agency was literally caught with no back up plan in place. Recent actions to 
appropriate new and additional funding will likely produce positive results to- 
ward reducing the backlogs but these results cannot reasonably be expected 
until new staff has become adequately trained in requisite job skills to produce 
at the level necessary to make an impact. 

• SSA and DDSs will have to initiate the development of a career path for em- 
ployees and adopt other employee friendly steps to reduce the increasing attri- 
tion rates that have robbed the Agency of its program knowledge base. As expe- 
rienced staff walk out the door, either due to retirement or because of career 
changing decisions, SSA and tbe DDSs have struggled in many parts of the 
country to attract the kind of new hires that will keep the Agency at a level 
of competence required in its service delivery. Prior to the recent economic 
downturn, DDSs were reporting an annual attrition rate approaching 15% with 
more than 22% of newly hired disability examiners leaving by the end of their 
first year. The result has been an increasing lack of experienced personnel to 
process increasingly more complex disability claims and forcing the DDSs to uti- 
lize limited training funds to continually hire new staff, rather than provide on- 
going training for existing staff. While anecdotal evidence suggests this level of 
attrition has diminished as a result of the economic downturn, it is reasonable 
to expect that, without proper planning and the development of proper career 
paths, the attrition will resume once the economy rebounds. 

NADE believes additional staff is needed in SSA’s Field Offices and tele-service 
centers. These are the “Front Doors” of SSA and people walking through these 
doors deserve the kind of service one should expect from SSA. Allowing phones to 
go unanswered and/or requiring people to wait so long in SSA’s Field Offices that 
many give up and leave because there are insufficient number of people to answer 
the phones or help them fill out the proper forms, is not the way government should 
serve the people. It is certainly not the level of customer service the Agency desires 
to provide. Field Office personnel also perform a valuable service in maintaining 
program integrity. 

NADE believes additional hiring is needed at the ALJ level, both in terms of sup- 
port staff as well as the need for additional administrative law judges. We are 
pleased to see SSA has recently announced plans to hire additional staff at this ap- 
pellate level and we caution that these additional hires, while expected to contribute 
to a reduction in the backlogs, will need time to become sufficiently trained and ade- 
quately prepared for the task. 

• SSA’s continued investment in technology enhancements will have an impact on 
the overall quality of the program and can be expected to produce a positive 
impact on reducing the backlogs. New initiatives in the exchange of health in- 
formation technology (HIT), development of a new national computer data cen- 
ter, and other steps to modernize the Agency’s technology infrastructure will be 
expected to have a positive impact on the Agency’s ability to address the crisis 
of backlogged claims. 

• The increase in applications at the initial level and the increase in appeal fil- 
ings can be expected to continue as long as the economy is in its current state 
of crisis. However, we believe the actions taken by Congress and this Adminis- 
tration will lead to a revitalization of our national economy and will, in turn, 
lead to a subsequent decline in the number of disability applications to a more 
normal level. 

• Other actions, such as shifting workloads to less busier offices, have been made 
possible by the technological improvements to date and we expect additional 
positive action in this regard. With fewer staff available, SSA has deferred some 
workloads. Although we caution this practice can have future negative con- 
sequences, it does enable the limited staff available currently to focus their ef- 
forts and concentrate on the backlogged claims. 

One Member of this Subcommittee posed the question, “We give them the money, 
why can’t they fix it?” The obvious answer, which we bope we have addressed, is 
that two decades of under-funding cannot be corrected in one or two fiscal years. 
We appreciate Congress now recognizes it has contributed to the problem and has 
acted to appropriate additional funding to correct past mistakes. We fully believe 
positive change will occur but it will not occur overnight and we ask that Congress 
and the American public to be patient while SSA acts to coordinate new levels of 
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funding with appropriate management decisions regarding how this funding should 
be allocated. We encourage these Subcommittees to continue to provide the nec- 
essary oversight needed to insure that these funds are spent appropriately. 

Continuing Disability Reviews (CDRs) and Program Integrity Issues 

Limited resources in recent years have forced SSA to reduce the number of CDRs 
performed. Of concern to NADE is the past history of these types of actions and the 
resultant impact as the agency falls behind in these critical reviews. When a back- 
log of CDRs occurred previously it took a great deal of effort by all components of 
SSA to reach a point where CDR reviews were being conducted as scheduled. It took 
a significant number of years of dedicated funding solely for the purpose of con- 
ducting CDRs before SSA was current with CDR reviews. With the decrease in the 
number of CDR reviews done in the past few years, there is now a real danger the 
Agency will, once again, find itself in the position of having backlogs of overdue 
CDRs. Thus, it is possible the Agency will work itself out of one backlog into an- 
other. 

While there are increased administrative costs (including the purchase of medical 
evidence, claimant transportation costs and increased utilization of contract medical 
consultants) with the performance of CDRs, there is a potential for significant sav- 
ings in program costs with the elimination of benefits paid to beneficiaries who are 
found to be no longer eligible for disability benefits due to no longer meeting the 
SSA Disability program requirements. The estimate is that for every $1 in adminis- 
trative cost spent on conducting CDRs, $10 of program funds is saved. This histor- 
ical ratio of 10-1 was evidenced most recently when, in FY 2008, SSA spent $281 
million to conduct a limited number of CDRs, with eventual cessation of benefits 
for 36,000 individuals, leading to program cost savings of $3.3 billion. While NADE 
agrees that it was necessary to decrease the number of CDRs done over the last 
couple of years given the status of SSA’s budget and the need to utilize staff to proc- 
ess other case types, this decision has repeatedly been described by many, including 
a former SSA commissioner and members of this committee, as “penny-wise and 
pound-foolish”. It is essential to program integrity that CDR reviews be conducted 
in a timely manner to ensure that only those who continue to be eligible are receiv- 
ing disability benefits. Dedicated funding has been shown to be the best means of 
SSA staying current with the CDR workload. NADE encourages this committee to 
recommend appropriating dedicated funding for CDRs to ensure this workload gets 
the attention it deserves. 

Anti-fraud efforts such as the Cooperative Disability Investigative (CDI) units 
which effectively utilize the strengths and talents of OI&, disability examiners, and 
local law enforcement, offer a visible and effective front-line defense for program in- 
tegrity and serve as a visible and effective deterrent to fraud. SSA’s Inspector Gen- 
eral attributed the success of the CDI units to investigate fraud allegations to the 
efforts of, “. . . those most qualified to detect fraud — DDS adjudicators.” NADE sup- 
ports the continued expansion of the CDI units to combat fraud and abuse in the 
disability program. An experienced disability examiner can be one of the most effec- 
tive deterrents to fraud and abuse. NADE urges Congress and SSA to take appro- 
priate action to ensure the experience level in the DDSs can be maintained. 

5 Month Cash Benefit Waiting Period and 24 Month Medicare Waiting Pe- 
riod 

It is important to note that in Title II disability claims, persons found disabled 
under the Social Security Disability program must complete a full five month wait- 
ing period before they can receive cash benefits. So, a disability allowance decision, 
even when it is processed quickly, will not resolve the issue of having to wait five 
full calendar months before the claimant will be able to receive any cash benefits. 
NADE believes that requiring some individuals (Title II claimants) to serve a wait- 
ing period before becoming eligible to receive disability cash benefits while not re- 
quiring others (Title XVI claimants) to serve the same waiting period is a gross in- 
equity to American citizens with disabilities. 

We are also deeply concerned about the hardship the 24 month Medicare waiting 
period creates for these disabled individuals, and their families, at one of the most 
vulnerable periods of their lives. Most Social Security disability beneficiaries have 
serious health problems, low incomes and limited access to health insurance. Many 
cannot afford private health insurance due to the high cost secondary to their pre- 
existing health conditions. 

It has been proven time and time again that earlier medical intervention could 
help disabled individuals return to the workforce. Therefore, NADE supports the 
total elimination of, or at least substantial reductions in, the Five Month Waiting 
Period for Cash Benefits and the 24 Month Waiting Period for Medicare eligibility. 
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Summary 

The operational challenges facing SSA are substantial and are expected to become 
even more acute in the coming years as our society ages, as baby boomers continue 
to prove the actuaries correct regarding their forecasts of the baby boomers most 
disability prone years, as the economy continues to offer periodic setbacks, etc. Dec- 
ades of inadequate resources for SSA, combined with increased workloads and less 
than desirable results from multiple redesign efforts, have not only caused backlogs 
in the number of disability claims pending at the initial and hearing levels, but has 
allowed existing backlogs to increase. Processing times, expected to decline with the 
introduction of new technology have, instead, increased due to sufficient resources 
in personnel. 

Recent increases in funding for SSA’s administrative budget can be expected to 
produce reductions in the Agency’s backlogged claims and lead to improvements in 
processing times at all levels. However, this new funding cannot, and will not, over- 
night, make up for mistakes of the past. The need to hire, train and deploy new 
staff will take several years before any realistic expectation that they will contribute 
significantly toward efforts to reduce the backlogs of claims. A variety of manage- 
ment strategies can be utilized to help diminish the backlogs and produce the de- 
sired improvements in processing time but these strategies will have future con- 
sequences. 

No amount of planning by SSA can reverse the negative impact on production and 
processing times caused by state hiring freezes and state employee furloughs that 
affect DDS personnel. Congress must support the Commissioner’s efforts to force the 
states to exempt DDS employees, who are 100% federally funded, from state hiring 
freezes and furloughs of state employees. 

The crisis of backlogged disability claims, while a significant problem, cannot be 
used as a reason to abandon program integrity initiatives. It remains critically im- 
portant that the public’s confidence in the disability program not only be restored 
but maintained. 

A lot of effort has been made to improve the speed at which disability claims are 
processed and to eliminate/reduce the backlogs of claims. NADE agrees improve- 
ments are needed. However, we wish to remind the Members the 5 month waiting 
period for cash benefits and the 24 month waiting period for Medicare eligibility will 
negate the positive impact of faster processing times and reduced backlogs. These 
waiting periods should be eliminated or significantly reduced. 

No other agency has a greater impact on the quality of life in this nation and the 
American public will judge the ability of their government to meet their needs al- 
most solely by the quality of service provided by SSA. Social Security can and must 
do better in fulfilling its promise to America and NADE stands ready, willing, and 
able to assist in fulfilling that promise. People with disabilities, already burdened 
by the challenges of their illness/injury, are often in desperate need of benefits to 
replace lost income. They deserve, and should receive, timely and accurate decisions 
through a fair and understandable process. Our challenge, and one which must be 
met, then is to ensure the disability determination and appeals process meets those 
criteria. 


Statement of James F. Allsup, President, CEO and Founder of Allsup 

Chairman Tanner, Chairman McDermott, and Members of the Subcommittees 
meeting in a joint hearing today, thank you for considering my written testimony 
regarding the Social Security Administration’s massive disability claim backlog. 

My name is James Allsup and I am the founder, president and CEO of Allsup, 
the country’s largest non-attorney Social Security Disability Insurance (SSDI) rep- 
resentation company. We have helped more than 110,000 individuals obtain dis- 
ability benefits since 1984. 

The focus of today’s hearing is the SSDI system’s immense “official” backlog, 
which to date has been ably chronicled by members of Congress and the nationwide 
media. To get a true handle on the situation, however, much more attention needs 
to be paid to the even bigger problems that are looming. 

A Growing Pre-Backlog Crisis 

One way to think of the SSDI backlog is as a backed-up highway tollbooth plaza. 
Even if you add more lanes or find technological ways — like E-Z Pass — to speed cars 
through the tolls, you won’t break the blockage if too many other drivers are flood- 
ing the highway to take their place. 
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This is the situation now facing the Social Security Administration. Almost three- 
quarters of a million people with severe disabilities and without jobs are waiting 
for the hearings generally required to receive benefits. Unfortunately, behind that 
group, another half million applicants were already moving into the system’s “pre- 
backlog” of claims last year. The irony is that after a very, very long wait with at 
least one rejection, most eventually will be awarded the benefits they deserve. 

Social Security employees are working as hard as they can to help people who de- 
serve care, but there is simply no way for them to keep up when so many individ- 
uals with disabilities are ready to take the place of those who get through the sys- 
tem. 

Recession Increases the Challenge 

The recession is making things even worse. Allsup recently reviewed data from 
recessionary periods during the past 40 years and found that Social Security Dis- 
ability Insurance claims typically increase when times get tough. 

The 40-year analysis includes the current recession, which began in December 
2007, according to National Bureau of Economic Research data. Applications have 
increased during six of the seven recessions in that timeframe (January 1980 to 
July 1980 being the lone exception). Overall, the number of disabled workers apply- 
ing for Social Security Disability Insurance grew to 2.3 million from 725,200 in 
1969. 

The current period is following that pattern. Commissioner Michael Astrue stated 
earlier this year that his agency is facing an unanticipated 10 percent increase in 
its disability claims caseload. That’s 250,000 additional cases the SSA needs to re- 
view, further bogging down the system. 

At this point, there are those who would write those increases off as simply a 
problem of fraud. They ask, fairly, why someone who was truly disabled did not 
apply for benefits before the job market slowed down and it became much harder 
to find work. 

Unqualified applicants certainly can place a burden on the system, although there 
is a difference between individuals with disabilities who do not understand the tech- 
nical requirements for eligibility, and out-and-out fraud. This is one way companies 
like Allsup help the SSA. Our system pre-screens applicants to ensure likely eligi- 
bility before they submit their claims. 

However, it is not true that the recent application increase is simply an issue of 
fraud. As tough as the disability application process is, it’s no surprise so many peo- 
ple try to avoid it at all costs. A process that involves years of tests, hearings and 
mountains of complicated paperwork — all for an uncertain promise of help that 
could be years away — is not something most people will cheerfully take on. 

But when the economy takes a sharp downturn, new financial strains can force 
some people to realize they can no longer afford to live without the disability bene- 
fits they are owed. They may have been struggling to keep working with a progres- 
sive health problem and now lost their job. Perhaps the spouse who had been sup- 
porting the family suddenly loses his or her job. 

The sad truth is that the current economic downturn will affect the system for 
years to come. Today’s new applicants are tomorrow’s backlog. 

Searching For Solutions 

Over the long run, additional resources for the SSA are needed to meet the back- 
log challenge. Unfortunately, the “long run” won’t help many of today’s applicants. 
The good news is that a simple, cost-free step could make an immediate difference 
in the problem. 

Because applicants often don’t know help is available, too many initial claims are 
denied for simple mistakes that have nothing to do with the applicant’s disability 
status. In other cases, applicants who don’t meet the standards for disability — but 
might if their conditions worsen over time — bog down the system when a simple 
pre-screening qualification process would let them know they aren’t ready yet. 

Congress and the President should therefore immediately direct the Social Secu- 
rity Administration to notify applicants that they have options for getting help in 
pursuing their claims. This includes “outside help,” from organizations like Allsup 
or attorneys. 

This really isn’t an unusual concept as expert disability representatives work very 
much like professional tax preparers to help guide applicants through a government 
approval process, comply with the rules and laws, and get the benefits they deserve. 
By the time applicants reach the hearing level, about 90 percent are receiving as- 
sistance. Disability representatives can help solve the SSA’s growing pre-backlog 
problem by working to ensure more applicants have help from the beginning. The 
Internal Revenue Service has for many years supported the concept that outside as- 
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sistance is valuable to both the individual and the agency. The same approach could 
work well for the SSA. 

In addition, the SSA could attack the backlog directly by increasing the use of on- 
the-record hearing decisions for qualified claimants, which eliminate the need for 
oral hearings in two-thirds of our cases. Allsup pioneered the use of on-the-record 
hearing decisions for qualified claimants. When an on-the-record hearing decision is 
warranted, we prepare all the evidence, write the legal brief and submit a well de- 
veloped and accurate claim to a judge for a decision. 

This process has been effective for moving qualified claimants through the proc- 
ess. Approximately 70 percent of Allsup claims that reach the hearing level are ap- 
proved on the record. Judges are able to make sound, informed decisions and cut 
off months in the processing time of an application. Not only does the individual 
avoid the hearing backlog, the decision is made quickly. 

Collaboration, Not Privatization 

I emphasize that this proposal is not a step toward privatization. It is a way for 
government to leverage the existing capabilities of expert disability representatives 
to immediately and positively affect the disability backlog. 

Literally hundreds of thousands of government worker-hours could be saved if 
every application processed by the Social Security Administration was professionally 
documented before it was submitted. 

Chairman Tanner, Chairman McDermott, and Members of the Subcommittees, I 
commend you for holding this hearing to raise awareness of these issues. Thank you 
again for the opportunity to provide testimony. I look forward to working with you 
to address this growing crisis. 


Statement of John Yent, Louisiana Committee of 
Social Security Vocational Experts 

My name is John Yent. I want to thank the Subcommittee for inviting public com- 
ment on the record for the March 24, 2009 hearing on the Social Security Adminis- 
tration’s efforts to address the disability hearings backlog. I am submitting this let- 
ter on behalf of the Louisiana Committee of Social Security Vocational Experts 
(LCSSVE). The issues which you will discuss on March 24th are of great importance 
to claimants, to beneficiaries, their representatives, Administrative Law Judges 
(ALJs) and the independent Social Security Vocational Experts (SSVEs or VEs) who 
are an integral part of the disability adjudication process. 

The Louisiana Committee of Social Security Vocational Experts is a group of inde- 
pendent vocational experts who provide vocational evidence in proceedings before 
the Social Security Administration (SSA) Office of Disability Adjudication and Re- 
view (ODAR). Our current membership of 33 VEs in Louisiana, shares the goals and 
concerns of more than 100 VEs in Region 6 of SSA and approximately 800 VEs na- 
tionwide. We are committed to the highest quality vocational expert services in 
these critical proceedings. 

I am the Coordinator of LCSSVE. While recently undertaking this position, I have 
also provided vocational expert services to SSA/ODAR since 1997 and I have pro- 
vided VE testimony in more than 3,500 Social Security disability hearings. My expe- 
rience in private practice vocational rehabilitation and expert witness services in- 
cludes thousands of clients since 1986. I have evaluated and assisted clients with 
the full spectrum of vocational rehabilitation services and job placement in the labor 
markets of Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama and California. Beyond a Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s degree, I am a Louisiana Licensed Rehabilitation Counselor 
(LRC), nationally board-certified as a Certified Rehabilitation Counselor (CRC), and 
Diplomate of the American Board of Disability Analysts. All of the members of 
LCSSVE are similarly qualified and provide services to SSA/ODAR at hearing of- 
fices located in Alexandria, Metairie, New Orleans, and Shreveport, LA. We are 
proud partners with SSA. 

VEs are closely following developments at SSA, ODAR, and the budget affecting 
the disability backlog. We understand the enormity of the task facing ODAR adjudi- 
cating the disability backlog of over 700,000 claims as well as the pressures on 
Hearing Offices to produce decisions. Increased utilization of VEs is essential to re- 
ducing that backlog. 
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As you know, VEs fulfill an important statutory role in the disability adjudication 
process 1 We provide the expert opinion and testimony at disability hearings which 
includes assessment of a claimant’s work history, analysis of claimant’s transferable 
skills to do other potential work, as well as current statistical data on availability 
of other work in the national and regional economy. We offer testimony in response 
to any number of hypothetical questions posed by the Administrative Law Judge, 
the claimant’s attorney/ representative, as well as the claimant. We also provide ex- 
pertise in the form of interrogatories posed by Administrative Law Judges and Sen- 
ior Attorneys with ODAR which expedite claims, often making a hearing unneces- 
sary. VEs have a substantial impact on the decision-making process affecting billions 
of dollars in disability benefits and are essential for ODAR to accomplish its mis- 
sion. In order to do this,. 

Having enough VEs for all of the adult disability hearings ODAR needs to sched- 
ule is a function of VE availability and of VE compensation. Examining the rosters, 
VEs are committed to SSA as evidenced by years — often decades — of reliable service 
each. VEs still on the rosters have continued to schedule hearings. The decision to 
be available for ODAR work has grown more difficult each year since 1972 2 when 
the current fee schedule was introduced. In the same time frame of 1970-2008, Con- 
gress approved pay increases for itself 21 times. 3 SSA employees and beneficiaries 
have received numerous increases in this period as well, deservedly so. SSA has also 
approved compensation increases for claimant representatives several times, with 
another approved for June 2009. 4 The only group not receiving a labor market cost 
adjustments as of March 18, 2009 is — ironically — the very labor market experts SSA 
retains to provide vocational testimony. For a VE to be available for ODAR hearings 
(payable at the 1972 compensation rates) means that the VE is turning down VE 
work in other non-SSA venues payable at 2009 market rates. Each year that market 
rates climb further away from SSA rates, highly experienced and exceptionally 
qualified VEs leave. The choice to stay is unsustainable long-term. 

The VE/ME Workgroup examined VE qualifications and market rates for their 
services. VEs have graduate-level degrees, maintain professional continuing edu- 
cation, national board certifications in our field, have state licensure (where re- 
quired) and are practicing vocational rehabilitation counselors with ample private 
sector work (personal injury litigation, worker’s compensation, etc.). The ODAR dis- 
ability adjudication process benefits from the knowledge base of VEs both from their 
private sector experience as well as experience in typically thousands of ODAR 
hearings. As with any occupational group, the number of individuals who hold them- 
selves out as experts in the field and can function in a judicial setting to qualify as 
an expert witness is less than 1%. 

Retention of experienced VEs must become a priority. It is our under- 
standing that Federal agencies should establish contract pricing per regulatory 
guidance using a variety of sources and techniques. Selected price methods and rea- 
sonableness of contract rates must also be documented. 4 5 Further, we understood 
that the Contracting Officer and Project Officer are responsible for research and ob- 
taining pricing data. 6 7 Having researched the history of VE fees, we identified only 
one report. The Inspector General last produced a report on VE and ME fees in 2001 
referencing FY 1999. 7 At that time, ODAR (then Office of Hearings and Appeals, 
“OHA”) had BPA contracts with 1,337 VEs nationwide. Payments to VEs were $21.6 
million dollars or about 3.1% of OhA’s then budget of $687 million dollars for FY 
1999. ODAR’s administrative budget has expanded vastly since 1999; VE fees are 
unchanged. 

More recently, a consultant report commissioned by SSA in 2006 and presented 
in 2007 suggests that the future direction of the adjudication process by ODAR in- 
volves expansion of the vocational expert role in a “medical-Functional/Vocational” 
(mFV) model 8 The authors of that report opined, 


4 20 CFR §§ 404.1566(e), 416.966(e); SSR 00-4p. 

2 1972 is an estimate of its introduction. Official SSA Historian, Mr. Larry DeWitt, has not 
located this schedule’s debut date. 

3 See Attachment 1: “Congressional Pay Raises: 1789-2008” 

4 National Organization of Social Security Claimant Representatives website update 
(nosscr.org) February 11, 2009. 

5 48 C.F.R. §§ 15.402(a)(1), 15.403-l(c)(l), 15.406-2 and 15.406-3. 

6 Social Security Acquisition Regulation System, Subpart H2301.102-4(c)(l)(i). 

7 See Attachment 3:Inspector General Report A— 06-99— 51005, “Vocational Expert and Medical 
Expert Fees,” dated 8/21/2001). 

8 “Use of Functional/Vocational Expertise” Project report dated 5/11/2007 (SSA Contract 
#SS00-06— 60072) submitted to Robert Pfaff, SSA Project Coordinator, by Jennifer Christian, 
MD, MPH, Project Director of the SSDC Webility Project Team. 
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“To ensure that enough qualified mFV experts are interested in participating, and 
also that a suitable mix of professions is interested, increase the fees paid to be rea- 
sonably competitive with open market rates. The project panel believes that if fees 
are set similar to current VE payment rates, SSA is very unlikely to obtain the ex- 
perts needed. Consider varying rates based on profession, expertise level, tasks 
done, and prevailing regional fee levels.” 

In real terms, the number of VEs has been steadily dropping with fewer highly 
experienced VEs choosing to renew their BPA contracts with SSA due to the stagna- 
tion of the VE fee schedule. It is clear that VE services are statutorily required and 
are actively sought out by Administrative Law Judges as VE testimony is essential 
at Steps 4 and 5 of the disability sequential evaluation process. However, the dis- 
ability backlog will continue to grow if fewer experienced VEs are available to be 
scheduled for those hearings. 

We applaud the leadership of Social Security Commissioner Michael Astrue to 
bring funding requests to the attention of Congress. The testimony last spring of 
Chairman Sylvester J. Schieber of the Social Security Advisory Board, to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, provided compelling evidence for greater SSA and 
ODAR funding, and for improvements to be made. 9 Also in testimony again before 
Ways and Means in September 2008, ODAR’s Chief Administrative Law Judge, the 
Honorable Frank A. Cristaudo, 10 further underscored the point that hearing office 
productivity is critical and staff attrition at all levels must be addressed with ade- 
quate funding. 

VE funding has not been mentioned in any testimony records we identified. 

As Chief Judge Cristaudo made clear, despite the best technology, and 175 newly 
hired judges in 2008, hearing offices still require appropriate staffing levels at all 
levels. Adjudication requires Judges to obtain vocational evidence from a VE at se- 
quential evaluation steps 4 and 5, therefore appropriate budgeting for VEs is as im- 
portant as funding for Judges, Senior Attorneys, Decision Writers, Schedulers, 
Clerks and Hearing Reporters. 

The Louisiana Committee of Social Security Vocational Experts respectfully re- 
quests the support and backing of the Ways and Means Subcommittee on Social Se- 
curity, the Social Security Advisory Committee, the Social Security Administration 
and the Office of Disability Adjudication and Review to ensure the retention of expe- 
rienced and qualified VEs to assist with the disability adjudication backlog. VE fees 
commensurate with market rates for VE services would ensure continued and ex- 
panded VE availability. 

We enjoy our excellent working relationship with the Social Security Administra- 
tion, the Office of Disability Adjudication and Review, and look forward to con- 
tinuing that relationship for many years to come. Your response to these concerns 
is much anticipated and greatly appreciated. 

In conclusion, we thank you and all members of this Subcommittee for your inter- 
est in these issues. I would be pleased to respond to any questions you may have. 

Sincerely, 

John M. Yent, MA, LRC, CRC, CLCP, ABDA 
Coordinator, LCSSVE 


The Honorable Michael J. Astrue 
Commissioner of Social Security 
Social Security Administration 
6401 Security Blvd. 

Baltimore, MD 21235-0001 

The Honorable David V. Foster 
Deputy Commissioner, 

Office of Disability Adjudication and Review 
Social Security Administration 


9 Statement of Sylvester J. Schieber, Chairman of the Social Security Advisory Board, to the 
Committee on Ways and Means on April 23, 2008 “Clearing the Disability Backlog — Giving the 
Social Security Administration the Resources It Needs to Provide the Benefits Workers Have 
Earned.” 

10 Statement of Frank A. Cristaudo Chief Administrative Law Judge, Office of Disability Adju- 
dication and Review, Social Security Administration, testimony before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on Social Security, September 16, 2008 
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5107 Leesburg Pike 
Falls Church, VA 22041 

The Honorable Robert E. Emrich, Jr. 
Associate Commissioner, 

Office of Medical and Vocational Expertise 
Social Security Administration 
Oak Meadow Building 
6340 Security Blvd. 

Woodlawn, MD 21207 

The Honorable Mary Landrieu 
United States Senate 
328 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510-1803 

The Honorable David Vitter 
United States Senate 
516 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510-1804 

The Honorable Charles W. Boustany, Jr. 
United States House of Representatives 
1117 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-1807 

The Honorable Steve Scalise 
United States House of Representatives 
429 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-1801 

The Honorable Joseph Quang Cao 
United States House of Representatives 
2113 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-1802 

The Honorable Charlie Melancon 
United States House of Representatives 
404 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-1803 

The Honorable John Fleming 
United States House of Representatives 
1023 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-1804 

The Honorable Rodney Alexander 
United States House of Representatives 
316 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-1805 


Statement of Joyce R. Shoop 

I am a Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor working under contract to the North 
Dallas Office of Disability Adjudication and Review (ODAR) to provide Vocational 
Expert testimony in Social Security Disability Hearings. I have worked for SSA/ 
ODAR for the past 17 years and have seen how the expertise of VE’s has helped 
move the cases along toward resolution. I have noticed that in the past few years 
there have been more and more hearings in which the onset dates have been 1995 
to 2000. These cases were still not decided after 8-14 years! In many cases, there 
were no experts on the cases when they were originally heard by the Administrative 
Law Judges, and had been remanded — in some cases, more than once. I understand 
the anguish this causes the applicant for benefits and the high cost associated with 
multiple remands. With the use of Vocational and Medical Experts, these cases can 
be adjudicated much more quickly and efficiently. It is my understanding that your 
committee is now addressing the problem of the enormous backlog of Social Security 
cases in order to decide how to resolve the issue and get the cases moving. 
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I would like to suggest that your committee consider how Vocational Experts can 
help in resolving this problem, and would like to call to your attention a situation 
that needs resolution regarding VE fees, which should free up our time to work 
more with the ODAR offices. As our fees are now, none of us can afford to work 
for SSA more than a few days per month because our other work pays two to four 
times more. SSA’s fee schedule for Vocational Experts has remained unchanged 
since 1972. A VE in 2009 is paid the exact same amount for services as a VE was 
paid in 1972. The current fee schedule is so old that even the official SSA Historian, 
Mr. Larry DeWitt, is unable to find the original “debut” date of the schedule. It is 
truly mind-boggling that any fee increase has been postponed for 37 years but it 
remains an undisputed fact. VEs began to organize a collective response to SSA ap- 
proximately six years ago. SSA formed a VE/ME Workgroup to explore fee issues. 
By mid 2008, a preview of the new fee schedule indicated the increase was approved 
by SSA for the next VE contracting term set to coincide with FY 2009 (10/1/2008). 
In August 2008, the VE contract offer from SSA included the fee increase. I was 
so pleased, and completed my packet and submitted it promptly. Sadly, I was told 
in September that the fee increase had been put on hold and we would be getting 
an extension of our old BPA (Blanket Purchase Agreement). Realizing that SSA was 
operating under a continuing resolution with no approved budget for FY-09, I re- 
mained hopeful for the increase to come through when Congress passed a budget. 
I did receive an extension of my BPA for Oct.-Dec., and in December received an- 
other extension through March. Then in January, I received a new BPA application 
with the fees back at the old rates from 1972. Before completing the packet, I was 
told to disregard it, and wait for another packet (hope returned!). Then in March 
2009, I received another application packet again reinstating the 1972 rates, and 
taking away mileage and parking reimbursement unless we travel over 50 miles — 
a reduction in our contract! In addition, language was removed requiring a profes- 
sional degree (Master’s or above) and licensure or national certification, which has 
always been the professional standard for service as a VE. This is further evidence 
of the lack of value that SSA places on the expertise that VE’s possess. Without this 
expertise, judges may make poor decisions based on poor quality testimony of less 
qualified “experts.” With this “slap in the face” for VE’s many are deciding NOT to 
renew their contracts and discontinue working for SSA/ODAR. In view of the land- 
mark appropriation which SSA received for FY 2009 and the further projected 10% 
increase for FY 2010, there is no excuse for VEs to go any longer without the appro- 
priate fee increase. I believe that if this increase is approved, we will see greater 
availability of well qualified VE’s and faster movement of cases through the adju- 
dication system. Thank you for considering this recommendation of the VE/ME fee 
increases as part of your deliberations in your subcommittee hearing. 

Respectfully Submitted: 

Joyce R. Shoop, M.S., LPC, CRC 

Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor/Vocational Expert 
8350 Meadow Rd., Dallas, TX 75231 
joyshoop@sbcglobal.net 


Statement of Linda Fullerton 

My name is Linda Fullerton, President/Co-Founder of the Social Security Dis- 
ability Coalition, and it is with great sadness, anguish and despair that I submit 
this testimony to you today. I watched this entire hearing on the internet and as 
always, it was a source of major frustration for me. 

Call For Open Congressional/SSA Disability Hearings 

I was forced to watch this hearing on the internet, because my repeated requests 
over the last several years to testify in person, have been blatantly ignored. I have 
made it very clear in previous written testimony submitted for the hearing record, 
through faxes, e-mails and phone calls, to all the Congress people in my district, 
others on this Subcommittee, and many others in both the House and the Senate 
Committees that affect the Social Security Disability Program in any way, that I 
want to testify in person at these important hearings that directly affect me and 
others like myself. For some reason beyond my comprehension, you still will not let 
me do that. I have been following these hearings, for over five years now, and I find 
it deeply disturbing, and glaringly obvious, that not one panelist/witness selected to 
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appear, is an actual disabled American who has tried to get Social Security Dis- 
ability benefits, and who has experienced this nightmare for themselves. Unfortu- 
nately this continues to be the case with this hearing as well. While the witnesses 
you continually rely on may be very reputable in their fields, unless you have per- 
sonally tried to file a claim for Social Security Disability, you cannot begin to under- 
stand how bad this situation really is, and therefore the panelists you continue to 
rely on are not fully qualified to be the only authority on these issues. 

As a result of my repeatedly denied requests to testify, it is my opinion, that you 
don’t want to know what is REALLY going on. I heard references during this hear- 
ing to a CBS news report from January 2008 which tried to expose some of the prob- 
lems you have come here to discuss today. What I am sure you are not aware of, 
is that I personally was the source that initiated that whole investigative report, 
and since due to time constraints my interview air time was so limited, I plan to 
release my own video in the coming weeks on the internet, to alert the American 
people to the ugly realities of what it is like to try and get the SSDI benefits that 
they have been forced to pay for, and may never survive to actually collect. They 
need to know how the Federal Government continually breaks its social contract 
with them on a daily basis. It seems to me that if you do not have to face someone 
such as myself, that has barely lived through this horrible nightmare, and has had 
their whole life permanently devastated as a result of continued neglect of this pro- 
gram, we remain just a bunch of SS numbers whose lives can be destroyed without 
guilt. We are in fact, your mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, children, grand- 
parents, friends, neighbors, and honorable veterans who have served this country. 
Something is severely wrong with this picture! 

When you question the SSA Commissioner at these hearings, why have you not 
ordered him to provide the data on how many Americans have actually died each 
year, or have been forced to use state provided services, while waiting for their SS 
Disability claims to be processed? Since the SSA also pays out a one time death ben- 
efit to a survivor’s family, and contracts out the medical portion of disability claims 
to the states who provide the Social Service programs that disability applicants 
often need to use, this data should be readily available if you bothered to ask for 
it. These are important questions that need to be answered, but it seems to me you 
don’t care enough about the disabled to ask them. How can you get an accurate han- 
dle on this situation without all the facts and appropriate witnesses who wish to 
testify? Who better to give feedback at these hearings than those who are actually 
disabled themselves, and directly affected by the program’s inadequacies! It seems 
you have forgotten that WE are the customers, and the SSA and Congress work to 
serve us. 

I find it hard to believe that these hearings cannot be scheduled in such a way 
that different and more appropriate witnesses could be allowed to testify. If you con- 
tinue to do the same thing over and over again, as you have for the past several 
years, you will continually get the same poor results, which is exactly what is hap- 
pening. You ask the same questions, of the same people, and wonder why there is 
little to no, improvement between hearings. There is a major piece of the puzzle 
missing — the customers you have been elected to serve — and until you really commit 
to getting the ALL the information needed to fix the Social Security Disability pro- 
gram, you are making decisions based on a lack of important information, which can 
be very detrimental, and the problems are going to continue to escalate, no matter 
how much money you put toward fixing them. As an actual disabled American, I 
ask again today, as I have in the past, that in future Congressional hearings on 
these matters, that I be allowed to actively participate instead of being forced to al- 
ways submit testimony in writing, after the main hearing takes place. I often ques- 
tion whether anybody even bothers to read the written testimony that is submitted 
when I see the continued lack of results after previous hearings. I am more than 
willing to risk my very life for the opportunity to testify, should I be permitted to 
do so, since I believe so strongly in the importance of this program. In fact, I ask 
that you call another hearing, and allow me to be the sole witness, since the eye 
opening information I have to share with you would fill the entire 1-2 hours, since 
this program is so badly broken, and filled with corruption at every level. I have 
also come up with solutions to all the problems as well, which I would also be dis- 
cussing at that time. 

I want a major role in the Social Security Disability reformation process, since 
any changes that occur have a direct major impact on my own wellbeing, and that 
of millions of other disabled Americans just like me. I also propose that Congress 
immediately set up a task force made up of SSDI claimants, such as myself, who 
have actually gone through the claims process, that has major input and influence 
before any final decisions/changes/laws are instituted by the SSA Commissioner or 
members of Congress. This is absolutely necessary, since nobody knows better about 
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the flaws in the system and possible solutions to those problems, then those who 
are forced to go through it and deal with the consequences when it does not function 
properly. 

Social Security Disability Nightmare — It Happened To Me! 

Social Security Disability is an insurance policy which was created to be a safety 
net for millions of disabled Americans, and for many such as myself, it has become 
their only lifeline for survival. I have an inoperable blood clot and tumor in my 
brain, and suffer from several incurable autoimmune disorders that are too numer- 
ous to list, which have caused me to become permanently disabled and my condition 
continues to deteriorate by the day. I currently receive Social Security Disability In- 
surance/SSDI and Medicare. You can get even more detailed information about my 
personal horror stories, which are not for the faint of heart, on my websites: 

“A Bump On The Head” http://www.frontiernet.net/lindafl/bump.html Social Se- 
curity Disability Nightmare — It Could Happen To You! http:// 

www.frontiernet.net/lindafl/ 

SOCIALSECURITYDISABILITYNIGHTMARE.html 

I filed an SSDI claim in December 2001, was denied in March 2002 by the NYS 
ODTA (Office Of Temporary And Disability Assistance), filed an appeal, and then 
had to wait until June 2003, due to the severe hearing backlog in the Buffalo NY 
Office Of Hearings & Appeals, before my SSDI claim was finally approved. 

Permanent Devastation Resulting From The SSDI Claims Process 

Unbearable stress, severe depression and suicidal thoughts are very common side 
effects of the disability claims process. I know this not only from my own personal 
experience, but from thousands of others that have contacted me to tell me their 
horror stories. The abuse and worry that applicants are forced to endure, causes 
even further irreparable damage to their already compromised health, and is totally 
unacceptable. Due to the total devastation on their lives and health as a result of 
the SSDI claims process, use of the SS Ticket to Work program, or any future 
chance of possibly getting well enough to return to the workforce, even on a part 
time basis, becomes totally out of the question. Plus there is always the stress of 
having to deal with the SS Continuing Disability Review Process every few years, 
where the threat of having your benefits suddenly cut off constantly hangs over your 
head.Many are under the mistaken notion that once the SSDI benefit checks come, 
if one is finally approved for disability benefits, that everything will be OK. Often 
the devastation caused while waiting for SSDI claims to be processed leaves, perma- 
nent scars on one’s health and financial wellbeing as it did for me. Even though I 
won my case, I continually deal with enormous stress and face the continued loom- 
ing threat of bankruptcy and homelessness, due to the cost of my healthcare and 
basic living expenses, and I do not qualify for any public assistance programs. After 
almost dying, and continuing to battle several incurable diseases, I had to wipe out 
all my life savings/pension money, and will never be able to recover from the finan- 
cial, physical and emotional devastation that was caused, due to the enormous wait 
for my SSDI claim to be processed. Due to the 24 month waiting period for Medi- 
care, (I didn’t become eligible for it until June 2004) I had to spend over half of my 
SSDI check each month on health insurance premiums and prescriptions, not in- 
cluding the additional co-pay fees on top of it. All the SSDI retro pay is gone now 
as well — used to pay off debts incurred while waiting for IV 2 years to get my bene- 
fits, and even though I am now receiving my monthly SSDI checks benefits, they 
are no where near enough to live on for the rest of my life. 

It is hard enough to deal with all the illnesses that I have, but then to have my 
entire life destroyed with the stroke of pen by a neglectful government employee, 
to whom I was just an SS number, is more than I can bear. So now, not only wifi 
I never recover from my illnesses, but now I also will never recover from the perma- 
nent financial devastation this has had on my life. I don’t know how I am going 
to survive without some miracle like winning the lottery. My “American Dream” will 
never be realized. I have now been forced to live the “American Nightmare” for the 
rest of my days, because I happened to get sick, and file a claim for Social Security 
Disability benefits, a Federal insurance policy that I paid into for over 30 years. I 
am now doomed to spend what’s left of my days here on earth, living in poverty, 
in addition to all my medical concerns. I will never be able to own a home, or get 
another car. My current vehicle which is on death’s door, is the ONLY method of 
transportation I have for survival. When things break down now, I cannot fix them 
and have to do without. I struggle every day to pay for food, medicines, healthcare, 
gas etc. having to decide which things I can do without till the next check comes, 
since I live strictly on the inadequate, monthly SSDI check I receive, always tee- 
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tering on the brink of disaster. This totally unbearable, continuing source of stress 
and frustration, is killing me. I did not ask for this fate and would trade places with 
a healthy person in a minute. I tell you this not for pity or sympathy, but so you 
can get an accurate picture of what is really happening to the most vulnerable citi- 
zens of this nation, whom you were elected to serve and protect. 

Social Security Disability Claimants Face Death And Destruction When Applying 
For Benefits 

I must report with great sadness and disgust, that all these hearings have not 
brought about much progress, if any at all, and things continue to worsen by the 
day.In our country you’re required to have auto insurance in order to drive a car, 
you pay for health insurance, life insurance etc. If you filed a claim against any of 
these policies, after making your payments, and the company tried to deny you cov- 
erage when you had a legitimate claim, you would be doing whatever it took, even 
suing, to make them honor your policy. Yet the government is denying Americans 
their right to legitimate SSDI benefits everyday and this is an outrage! 

I continually hear you talk about hearing waiting times 200 days vs 600 days, 
like it was nothing but a number. Everyday that a disabled American must wait 
for their benefits, is a day that their life hangs on by a thread, or worse yet, they 
do not survive. The stress from that alone is enough to kill anyone. Since it has 
been proven over the years that the average American has about two weeks worth 
of savings, anything over a 14 day waiting period in any phase of the SSDI process 
is totally unacceptable. Cutting hearing wait times down to even 30 days, is nothing 
to tout as some great accomplishment on your part, as it still puts claimants lives 
in jeopardy. If any other private company/organization operated with as poor cus- 
tomer service, and processing times that the SSA currently does, subjecting people 
to hours, days, weeks, months, and worse yet years, to get their issues resolved, all 
employees would be fired, and they would be shut down within weeks. Nobody 
would even attempt to give them their business, yet Americans are held hostage to 
the SSA since they are required to pay for their services out of their wages, and 
rightfully expect to get what they have paid for. This is outrageous when something 
this serious, and a matter of life and death, could be handled in such a poor man- 
ner. Common sense would also lead you to the conclusion, that there is a strong 
correlation between the crisis that disabled Americans face while trying to get their 
benefits, and the housing, and economic meltdown this country is in the midst of. 
I challenge anyone of you to try and live for more than two weeks, not relying on 
your assets (since many SSDI applicants lose all their assets while waiting for a 
decision on their claims), with absolutely no income, and see how well you survive. 
Also keep in mind that you are not disabled on top of it, which adds its own chal- 
lenges to the problem. Based on my own experience, and the experiences of thou- 
sands of others which have been shared with me, and current conditions, I firmly 
believe that the SSDI/SSI program is structured to be very complicated, confusing, 
and with as many obstacles as possible, in order to discourage and suck the life out 
of claimants, hoping that they “give up or die” trying to get their disability benefits! 
The following statistics back up my statement: 

Some Staggering Statistics During 2006 and 2007, at least 16,000 people 
fighting for Social Security Disability benefits died while awaiting a decision 
(CBS News Report — Disabled And Waiting — 1/14/08). This is more than 4 times 
the number of Americans killed in the Iraq war since it began. 

During 2007, two-thirds of all applicants that were denied — nearly a million 
people — simply gave up after being turned down the first time (CBS News Re- 
port — Failing The Disabled — 1/15/08) PLEASE NOTE — I personally was the 
source behind these CBS News reports and was featured in the broadcast of 
“Disabled And Waiting.” Two-thirds of those who appeal an initial rejection 
eventually win their cases (New York Times 12/10/07) In 2007 there were 
2,190,196 applications, in 2008 there were 2,320,396 applications (a yearly in- 
crease of 130,200 new claims) and as of March 2009 there have already been 
677,553 new applications (an increase of 113,784 claims for the January — 
March 2008 period) for Social Security Disability Insurance/SSDI benefits. 

There are currently over 1 million people waiting for their claims to be proc- 
essed, over 154,000 of them are veterans, and many have been waiting for 
years! Nationally as of March 2009, about 61% of disability cases were denied 
at the initial stage of the disability claims process and it took from 100.5-106 
days for claimants to receive the initial decision on their claim. If a claimant 
appeals the initial denial asking for reconsideration, in all but 10 test states 
where the reconsideration phase has been removed, 85.4% of cases were denied 
and the waiting time for this phase was an average of 83.7 days. As of March 
2009 there were 761,772 cases waiting for hearings with an average wait time 
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of 501 days. As of March 2009 — 266,951 hearings (35%) have already been 
pending over a year, and there are only 1042.67 Administrative law judges 
(ALJ’s), to hear all those cases, with an average of 685.70 cases pending per 
judge nationwide. If a claimant appeals an ALJ hearing decision to the Federal 
Appeals Council, the average time from request for AC/Appeals Council Review 
to Appeal Council’s Decision is 8 months. NOTE: It is not unusual to find cases 
pending for up to 24 months for various reasons. Cases pending longer than 24 
months are then considered for expedited processing. In 2006 — 71% of the 
88,907 cases that were sent to the Appeals Council were denied. In 2007 — 
637,686 disabled Americans were forced by law to endure the mandatory 24 
month waiting period for eligibility to receive much needed Medicare benefits. 
Source: Social Security Administration Reports 

An Office of the Inspector General Audit Report “Disability Claims Overall 
Processing Times” (A-01-08-18011) released in December 2008, found that in 
2006, the average overall processing times for disability claims from the date 
of application to the date of denial or date of benefit payment (including any 
back payments), that had to complete all phases of the disability claims process 
(Initial, Reconsideration, ALJ Hearing, Appeals Council and Federal Court) in 
order to be resolved, took a total of 1,720 days to complete. In 2008 due to the 
severe backlogs at the SSA especially at the ALJ Hearing level, this overall 
processing time greatly increased and unless the SSA gets the proper funding 
and staff it needs to resolve the problems it is encountering, this trend will con- 
tinue. Federal Disability programs have been designated as “High Risk” by the 
GAO every year since 2003 and continue to be on the GAO High Risk list in 
2009. NOTE: GAO’s High Risk list serves to identify and help resolve serious 
weaknesses in areas that involve substantial resources and provide critical serv- 
ices to the public. Source: GAO-09-271 — High Risk Series — January 2009 Ac- 
cording to Health Affairs, The Policy Journal of the Health Sphere, 2 February 
2, 2005: Disability causes nearly 50% of all mortgage foreclosures, compared to 
2% caused by death. “The escalating pace of foreclosures and rising fears among 
some homeowners about keeping up with their mortgages are creating a range 
of emotional problems, mental health specialists say. Those include anxiety dis- 
orders, depression, and addictive behaviors such as alcoholism and gambling. 
And, in a few cases suicide. 

“Historically, research shows, rates of depression and suicide tend to climb 
during times of economic tumult.” “Studies show a strong connection between 
financial distress and emotional stress, including anxiety, depression, insomnia 
and migraines.” Excerpts from Foreclosures Take Toll On Mental Health — Cri- 
sis Hotlines, Therapists See A Surge In Anxiety Over Housing — USA Today — 
Stephanie Armour — 5/15/08 AARP/USA Today: Health Care To Get The Holly- 
wood Treatment — 5/28/08 — “More middle-class people file for bankruptcy be- 
cause of healthcare related expenses than for any other reason.” Market Watch: 
Illness And Injury As Contributors To Bankruptcy — February 2, 2005 — found 
that: Over half of all personal U.S. bankruptcies, affecting over 2 million people 
annually, were attributable to illness or medical bills. 15% of all homeowners 
who had taken out a second or third mortgage cited medical expenses as a rea- 
son. Dateline NBC — Debt: The Next Big American crisis? — Chris Hanson — 3/27/ 
09 — Medical bills are a leading cause of debt in America. According to an insur- 
ance survey, conducted by the International Communications Research of 
Media, PA from Jan 10-14th 2007, on behalf of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, researchers found 56% of U.S. workers would not be 
able pay their bills or meet expenses if they become disabled and unable to 
work. 71% of the 44% who had insurance, stated it was employer provided, so 
if they lose or change jobs they would no longer have disability coverage. In 
April 2006, Parade Magazine in an article called “Is The American Dream Still 
Possible?” — published the results of their survey of more than 2200 Americans 
who earned between $30,000 and $99,000 per year, most stating that they were 
in reasonably good health. 66% say they tend to live from paycheck to paycheck 
and nearly 83% say that there is not much money left to save after they have 
paid their bills. Approximately 54 million Americans, an estimated 20% of the 
total population, have at least one disability, making them the largest minority 
group in the nation, and the only group any of us can become a member of at 
any time. As our baby boomer population ages and more veterans return from 
war, this number will double in the next 20 years. It is a diverse group, crossing 
lines of age, ethnicity, gender, race, sexual orientation and socioeconomic status. 

People with disabilities are nearly twice as likely as people without disabil- 
ities to have an annual household income of $15,000 or less. Notwithstanding 
the strides made in disability rights in the past 25 years, the majority of people 
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with disabilities are poor, under-employed and under-educated due largely to 
unequal opportunities. 

The source for these statistics: Disability Stats And Facts — Disability Funders.org 
http://www.disabilityfunders.org/disability-stats-and-facts Disabled Americans Unite 
For Reform Of Social Security Disability Insurance Program The Social Security 
Disability Coalition, of which I am President/Co-Founder, is made up of Social Secu- 
rity Disability claimants and recipients from all over the nation, and our member- 
ship increases by the day. It was born out of the frustration of my own experience, 
and the notion that others may be dealing with that same frustration. I was proven 
to be totally correct beyond my wildest imagination. Our group is a very accurate 
reflection and microcosm of what is happening to millions of Social Security Dis- 
ability applicants all over this nation. We fill a void that is greatly lacking in the 
SSDI/SSI claims process. While we never represent claimants in their individual 
cases, we are still able to provide them with much needed support and resources 
to guide them through the nebulous maze that is put in front of them when apply- 
ing for SSDI/SSI benefits. In spite of the fact that the current system is not condu- 
cive to case worker, client interaction other than the initial claims intake, we con- 
tinue to encourage claimants to communicate as much as possible with the SSA in 
order to speed up the claims process, making it easier on both the SSA caseworkers 
and the claimants themselves. As a result we are seeing claimants getting their 
cases approved on their own without the need for paid attorneys, and when addi- 
tional assistance is needed we connect them with FREE resources to represent them 
should their cases advance to the hearing phase. We also provide them with infor- 
mation on how to access available assistance to help them cope with every aspect 
of their lives, that may be affected by the enormous wait time that it currently takes 
to process an SSDI/SSI claim. This includes how get Medicaid and other State/Fed- 
eral programs, free/low cost healthcare, medicine, food, housing, financial assistance 
and too many other things to mention here. We educate them in the policies and 
regulations which govern the SSDI/SSI process and connects them to the answers 
for the many questions they have about how to access their disability benefits in 
a timely manner, relying heavily on the SSA website to provide this help. If we as 
disabled Americans, who are not able to work because we are so sick ourselves, can 
come together, using absolutely no money and with very little time or effort can ac- 
complish these things, how is it that the SSA which is funded by our taxpayer dol- 
lars fails so miserably at this task? 

Social Security Disability Coalition — offering FREE information and support with 
a focus on SSDI reform http://groups.google.com/group/ 
socialsecuritydisabilitycoalition Please visit the Social Security Disability Coalition 
(ARCHIVE) website, or the Social Security Disability Reform petition website: 
>Archive Of Old Social Security Disability Coalition MSN Group Website http:// 
ssdcoalitionarchive.multiply.com Sign the Social Security Disability Reform Peti- 
tion — read the horror stories from all over the nation: http://www.petitiononline.com/ 
SSDC/petition.html At these two sites you will see thousands of stories and over 
8000 signatures and comments on our petition, from disabled Americans whose lives 
have been harmed by the Social Security Disability program. You cannot leave with- 
out seeing the excruciating pain and suffering that these people have been put 
through, just because they happened to become disabled, and went to their govern- 
ment to file a claim for disability insurance that they worked so very hard to pay 
for. There are three main reasons for the disability hearing backlogs: 

• Lack of communication and educating the public 

• States of denial 

• State and private disability companies forcing claimants to file disability claims 
with SSA or risk losing private coverage 

Lack Of Communication Between Claimants, Doctors And SSA, Lack Of Edu- 
cation On What Is Needed For A Claimant To Prove A Disability Claim Currently 
there is little to no communication between the SSDI claimant and the SSA case- 
workers handling their claims. More communication is needed and review of records 
by the claimant should be available at any time during all stages of the disability 
determination process. Before a denial is issued at any stage, the applicant should 
be contacted as to ALL the sources being used to make the judgment. It must be 
accompanied by a detailed report as to why a denial might be imminent, who made 
the determination and a phone number or address where they could be contacted. 
Also many times medical records submitted are lost or totally ignored. In case info 
is missing, or the SSA was given inaccurate information, the applicant can provide 
the corrected or missing information, before an actual determination at any level is 
made. This would eliminate many cases from having to advance to the hearing or 
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appeals phase. Also many times doctors, hospitals etc often do not respond to SSA 
requests for medical information in a timely manner, or sometimes ignore these re- 
quests entirely. ALL doctors, and medical professionals including those at the VA 
should be required by Federal or State law, to fill out any medical forms and submit 
documents requested by the SSA within strict timelines or they will not be allowed 
to practice medicine in this country. Also as part of their continuing education pro- 
gram in order to keep their licenses, doctors should also be required to attend semi- 
nars provided free of charge by the SSA, in proper procedures for writing medical 
reports and filling out forms for Social Security Disability and SSI claimants. The 
major criteria used by the SSA to decide a disability claim, is residual functionality 
and the “Blue Book Of Listings,” yet this is not usually information that the general 
public is privy to when filing a disability claim. In fact it is a pretty well kept secret 
unless you know enough to do some research. In other words since the process is 
so nebulous from beginning to end, the deck is purposely stacked against a claimant 
from the very start. When the average person files a claim they seem to think that 
all they have to do is mention what is wrong with them, get their doctors to back 
up their medical claims, say they are disabled and cannot work, fill out a few forms 
and the checks will start coming in the mail. While in a ideal world the process 
should be that simple, nothing could be further from the truth. They do not realize, 
and are never told, that they must not only list their illnesses, but more importantly 
describe HOW their illnesses prevent them from doing work and daily activities. 
They are not told to list EVERYTHING that is wrong with them, and often only 
file a claim for one condition, that in itself may not be disabling, when they have 
several of them, that in combination, may in fact render them totally disabled. 
Many file claims because they cannot perform the job they have been doing for 
years, or cannot work as many hours that used to before they get sick. They do not 
fully understand that they have to not be able to work ANY job in the national econ- 
omy, and that the SSA does not pay for partial disability. The SSA needs to do a 
much better job of educating the public at the onset of filing a disability claim to 
avoid confusion. 

States Of Denial — The REAL Reason Behind The Social Security Disability Hearing 
Backlogs 

Since Social Security Disability is a Federal program, where you live should not 
affect your ability to obtain benefits. Sadly this is not the case. While funding is 
a major problem that SSA faces, the other primary reason for these hearing back- 
logs, continues to be ignored during these proceedings, and that is the initial phase 
of the disability qualification process which is handled by the individual state DDS/ 
Disability Determination Services offices. There, the most crucial part of your dis- 
ability claim, the medical portion, is reviewed by a caseworker/adjudicator and med- 
ical doctor on their staff who never sees you, and in most cases never even commu- 
nicates with you at all. Too much weight at the initial time of filing, is put on the 
SS caseworker’s opinion of a claim. There needs to be more oversight that disability 
decisions be based with controlling weight given to the claimant’s own treating phy- 
sicians opinions and medical records in accordance with (DI 24515.004) SSR 96-2p: 
Policy Interpretation Ruling Titles II And XVI: Giving Controlling Weight To Treat- 
ing Source Medical Opinions. Even though this policy ruling is in place, this is very 
often not happening. Excerpts from GAO-09-511T — Further Actions Needed to Ad- 
dress Disability Claims and Service Delivery Challenges — 3/24/09 — which can be 
found at: http://www.gao.gov/new.items/d09511t.pdf Although SSA is responsible for 
the program, the law calls for initial determinations of disability to be made by state 
DDS agencies. The work performed at DDS offices is federally financed and carried 
out under SSA disability program regulations, policies, and guidelines. See 
42.U.S.C. § 421(a)(1). From September 1998 to January 2006, over 20 percent of dis- 
ability examiners hired during that period left or were terminated within their first 
year. DDS officials said the loss of experienced staff affects DDS’ ability to process 
disability claims workloads because it generally takes newly hired examiners about 
2 years to become proficient in their role. For example in March 2009: Ohio had the 
lowest percentage of approvals at the initial level of 27.2% >Alaska and Wyoming 
had the lowest percentage of approvals at the reconsideration level of 0%. 

Puerto Rico had the highest percentage of approvals at the initial level of 64.1% 
Puerto Rico had the highest percentage of approvals at the reconsideration level of 
40.3% >Source: Social Security Administration — March 2009 

That is a major fluctuation depending on what state you happen to apply for ben- 
efits in. Something is extremely wrong with this picture and proves the inconsist- 
ency of decision making by the state DDS offices in handing Federal disability 
claims. What would be an incentive for states to deny Federal claims? Since many 
Social Security Disability claims are SSI or both SSI/SSDI combined claims and 
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many states offer to supplement SSI payments at a higher benefit amount, therefore 
they want to keep as many off the rolls as possible so they do not have to pay out 
this supplement. Also since there is a different pay scale for government vs state 
employees who are often underpaid, lack training, are overworked, and must meet 
quotas of cases processed, the tendency is greater to rubber stamp denials to move 
claims off their desk when a case needs too much development. Thus the expla- 
nation for the fluctuation in denial/approval/backlog rates by state. Unfortunately 
there is very little if any training or oversight on the state DDS offices to make sure 
they are making the proper decisions on disability claims. This is why so many 
claimants appeal to the hearing level where a huge percentage of bad claims deci- 
sions are overturned and cases are finally approved. Anyone who doesn’t see that 
a “Culture Of Denial” has become a pervasive part of an SSDI claimants encounter 
with the SSA, is either totally out of touch with reality or is reacting evasively to 
the subject. Excerpts from GAO Report GAO-04-656 — SSA Disability Decisions: 
More Effort Needed To Assess Consistency of Disability Decisions — Washington — 
July 2004 which can be found at: http://www.gao.gov/new.items/d04656.pdf 

“Each year, about 2.5 million people file claims with SSA for disability benefits 
. . . About one-third of disability claims denied at the state level were appealed to 
the hearings level; of these, SSA’s ALJ’s have allowed over one-half, with annual 
allowance rates fluctuating between 58 percent and 72 percent since 1985. While it 
is appropriate that some appealed claims, such as those in which a claimant’s im- 
pairment has worsened and prohibits work, be allowed benefits, representatives 
from SSA, the Congress, and interest groups have long been concerned that the high 
rate of claims allowed at the hearing level may indicate that the decision makers 
at the two levels are interpreting and applying SSA’s criteria differently. If this is 
the case, adjudicators at the two levels may be making inconsistent decisions that 
result in similar cases receiving dissimilar decisions.” “Inconsistency in decisions 
may create several problems ... If deserving claimants must appeal to the hear- 
ings level for benefits, this situation increases the burden on claimants, who must 
wait on average, almost a year for a hearing decision and frequently incur extra 
costs to pay for legal representation . . . SSA has good cause to focus on the consist- 
ency of decisions between adjudication levels. Incorrect denials at the initial level 
that are appealed increase both the time claimants must wait for decision and the 
cost of deciding cases. Incorrect denials that are not appealed may leave needy indi- 
viduals without a financial or medical safety net . . . An appeal adds significantly 
to costs associated with making a decision. According to SSA’s Performance and Ac- 
countability Report for fiscal year 2001, the average cost per claim for an initial 
DDS disability decision was about $583, while the average cost per claim of an ALJ 
decision was estimated at $2,157 . . . An appeal also significantly increases the 
time required to reach a decision. According to SSA’s Performance and Account- 
ability Report for fiscal year 2003, the average number of days that claimants wait- 
ed for an initial decision was 97 days, while the number of days they waited for 
an appealed decision was 344 days ... In addition, claimant lawsuits against three 
state DDS’s have alleged that DDS adjudicators were not following SSA’s rulings 
or other decision making guidance . . . However, according to DDS stakeholder 
groups, SSA has not ensured that states have sufficient resources to meet ruling re- 
quirements, which they believe may lead to inconsistency in decisions among states. 
Furthermore, SSA’s quality assurance process does not help ensure compliance be- 
cause reviewers of DDS decisions are not required to identify and return to the 
DDS’s cases that are not fully documented in accordance with the rulings. SSA pro- 
cedures require only that the reviewers return cases that have a deficiency that 
could result in an incorrect decision.” 

Excerpts from: Statement For The Record Of The National Association Of Dis- 
ability Examiners — Georgina Huskey, President — Prepared For Subcommittee on 
Social Security/Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support Of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means Joint Hearing on Eliminating the Social Security Dis- 
ability Backlog — March 24, 2009 “Even at the DDS level, where few backlogs are 
publicly reported and where the average processing time for an initial claim is near- 
ly 100 days, the stark reality is that there are tremendous backlogs pending. Just 
because disability claims have been assigned does not mean they are being worked 
and disability examiners who carry caseloads two, three and even four times the 
number deemed reasonable are, in essence, housing a backlog of claims at their 
desk. Unfortunately, this backlog of claims can lead to mistakes in case development 
and contribute to mistakes in judgment, resulting in the potential for erroneous de- 
cisions.” 

“As experienced staff walk out the door, either due to retirement or because of 
career changing decisions, SSA and the DDSs have struggled in many parts of the 
country to attract the kind of new hires that will keep the Agency at a level of com- 
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petence required in its service delivery. Prior to the recent economic downturn, 
DDSs were reporting an annual attrition rate approaching 15% with more than 22% 
of newly hired disability examiners leaving by the end of their first year. The result 
has been an increasing lack of experienced personnel to process increasingly more 
complex disability claims and forcing the DDSs to utilize limited training funds to 
continually hire new staff, rather than provide ongoing training for existing staff.” 
All phases of disability claims processing should be moved to and handled out of 
the Social Security individual field offices, including the DDS phase which is the 
medical determination phase currently handled by the states, and all hearing 
phases of the disability process. All people who process Social Security disability 
claims should be employees of the Federal Government to ensure accuracy and uni- 
form processing of disability claims under Federal regulations and Social Security 
policies which is currently not the case. If the states are to continue to handle the 
DDS phase of the disability process, then all state employees handling Social Secu- 
rity claims should be required to receive a minimum of 3 months standardized 
training by the Social Security Administration, in SSA policies and Federal regula- 
tions governing SSDI/SSI claims processing. If more time and effort were put forth 
to communicate with claimants, and to make the proper decision at the onset, there 
would be no need for all these cases to be appealed to the hearings level in the first 
place. That in itself would be a huge factor in reducing the hearing backlogs, but 
this fact has been greatly ignored. Until you properly devote the time and energy 
to look into and reform this crucial part of the problem, the hearing backlogs will 
continue to grow at an uncontrollable rate, no matter how much money you give 
to the SSA. Social Security Disability Program Problems — Contributing Burden Fac- 
tor on Medicaid/Social Service Programs For States There seems to be a relation- 
ship, between SSDI claims processing issues/backlogs, and the need for claimants 
to also apply for state funded Medicaid/Social Service programs. Many are forced 
to file for Medicaid, food stamps and cash assistance, another horrendous process. 
For example in New York State, about half the 38,000 people now waiting on dis- 
ability appeals, for an average of 21 months, are receiving cash assistance from the 
state (New York Times 12/10/07). Those who file for these programs while waiting 
to get SSDI benefits, in many states, have to pay back the state out of their meager 
benefit checks once approved. As a result they’re often kept below the poverty level, 
almost never able to better themselves since they can’t work, and now are forced 
to rely on both state and federally funded programs instead of just one of them. This 
practice should be eliminated. Regulation Is Necessary To Avoid Improper Social Se- 
curity Disability Claim Filings Due To State And Private Insurance Company Poli- 
cies There is a growing number of claims being filed by people who may not actually 
qualify for disability benefits under Social Security guidelines, but who are being 
forced to file Social Security Disability/SSI claims by their private disability and 
state disability carriers or risk not being eligible for benefits under those programs. 
Recently there has been media coverage on this issue which can be found here: Trial 
Against Unum Over Handling of Disability Insurance Claims Opens Today — Market 
Watch — PRNewswire via COMTEX — Boston — 9/22/08 http://www.prnewswire.com/ 
cgi-bin/stories.pl?ACCT=109&STORY=/www/story/09-22-2008/0004890097&EDATE= 
Insurers Faulted As Overloading Social Security — NY Times — Mary Williams 
Walsh — 4/1/08 http://www.nytimes.com/2008/04/01/business/01disabled.html Grass- 
ley Works To Strengthen Social Security Disability Program — 3/27/09 http://grass- 
ley.senate.gov/news/Article. cfm?customel dataPagelD 1502=19961 Exhibit A — Pri- 
vate Insurers Policies And Practices http://grassley.senate.gov/private/upload/EX- 
HIBIT-A.pdf Exhibit D — Letter To Senator Charles Grassley From Disability Claim- 
ant Who Was Required By Private Insurer To File Claim For Social Security Dis- 
ability Regardless Of Eligibility Or Risk Loss Of Private Disability Insurance Bene- 
fits — 1/21/09 http://grassley.senate.gov/private/upload/Exhibit-D.pdf Exhibit E — Let- 
ter From SSA Commissioner To FTC Chairman Regarding Private Disability Com- 
panies Requiring Their Claimants To File For Social Security Disability Benefits — 
11/26/08 http://grassley.senate.gov/private/upload/Exhibit-E.pdf Congress and the 
SSA needs to look into this issue and this practice needs to be stopped immediately 
as this too greatly adds to the disability backlog problem. In this case the claimants 
should not be penalized but the insurance companies should be. 

Improper CE/IME Medical Exams Ordered By Social Security Result In Higher Rate 
Of Denials, Hearings And Appeals 

Too much weight at the initial time of filing, is put on the independent medical 
examiner’s opinion of a claim. CE/IME examiners are paid a fee by Social Security 
for each person they see, so the more claimants they process, the more money they 
make. Often times they are caught saying they performed exams that they in fact 
never performed, make mistakes, or make false, misleading statements about claim- 
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ants. Many times the DDS offices or ALJ’s are sending claimants to doctors that 
have very limited knowledge of their specific health conditions, who are not special- 
ists, or even the proper type of doctor, to be examining a claimant for the type of 
medical conditions that they have. These doctors have no real idea how a patient’s 
medical problems affect their lives after only a brief visit with them, and yet their 
opinion is given greater authority than a claimant’s own treating physician who sees 
them in a much greater capacity? Something is way out of line with that reasoning, 
yet it happens every day. Even though a claimant’s treating physicians are supposed 
to be given greater weight in decision making, this is often not the case. Whenever 
SSA required medical exams are necessary, they should only be performed by board 
certified independent doctors who are specialists in the disabling condition that a 
claimant has (example — Rheumatologists for autoimmune disorders, Psychologists 
and Psychiatrists for mental disorders). Common sense dictates that these poorly 
executed, and often unnecessary, medical exams result in a waste of time, money 
and energy, for both the claimants and the SSA, especially when the claimant ends 
up appealing a denial based on these improper SSA ordered examinations. 

Utilize Hearing On The Record/Pre-Hearing Review Option To Reduce Backlogs 

More emphasis and support staff need to be devoted to the pre-hearing review 
process which could greatly reduce the current hearing backlog. This would obvi- 
ously and should require more communication between hearing office staff and 
claimants or their representatives to update case files. Once the files have been up- 
dated, many would be able to be decided solely on the records in the file without 
having a full hearing in front of an ALJ. 

Changes/Proper Funding Necessary For SSA To Accomplish It’s Goals And Properly 
Serve Disabled Americans 

I continually hear talk at these hearings about increasing the funding for the 
SSA, and you asking witnesses for answers, on how much the SSA will need to fix 
the current problems, and prevent new ones from arising in the future. One thing 
is said at the hearings, but when push comes to shove to vote for the SSA budget 
money, other programs or projects become higher priority, even though properly 
funding the SSA is literally a matter of life and death for millions of Americans. 
Nothing is more important than the health and wellbeing of the American people, 
and as elected officials it is crucial that you never lose sight of that priority! Still 
I see that the SSA is under funded almost every year, and there is a continued chal- 
lenge to get the money that the SSA requests. SSA should not have to compete each 
year for funding with the Departments of Labor, HHS and Education which are 
highly publicized and therefore, often more popular programs. All money that is 
taken out of American’s paychecks for Social Security should not be allowed to be 
used for anything else other than to administer the program and pay out benefits 
to the American people. As stated in the previous testimony provided by Witlold 
Skierwczynski — President — National Council Of Social Security Administration 
Field Operation Locals to the House Ways And Means Committee on 4/23/08 it is 
recommended that: Congress should enact off budget legislation including SSA ad- 
ministrative expenses with benefits which are already off budget. Congress should 
retain appropriations and oversight authority albeit unencumbered by artificial 
budget caps and scoring restrictions. Congress should enact legislation requiring the 
Commissioner to submit the SSA appropriation request directly to Congress. Con- 
gress should support the House Budget Committee recommendation to increase the 
SSA administrative budget by $240 million over the President’s budget request. 

Oversight is Crucial! 

In an editorial letter from SSA Commissioner Astrue dated 8/21/08 to the Atlanta 
Journal Constitution in regards to the severe hearing backlogs it was stated that 
“We have taken a big step toward resolving that problem by bringing onboard 175 
additional administrative law judges and additional staff to support them..” In re- 
ality: At of the end of fiscal year 2007 the amount of ALJ’s available to hear cases 
was at 1006, and at the end of fiscal year 2008 the amount of ALJ’s available to 
hear cases dropped to 960.13. As of March 2009 there were in fact only 1042.67 
ALJ’s currently available to hear cases. Source: Social Security Administration Re- 
ports The 175 new ALJ’s that the SSA Commissioner has hired, may actually al- 
ready be factored into the March 2009 — 1042.67 number — the report does not distin- 
guish. So even with the so called 175 new ALJ’s we are still not much above the 
2007 level. Basically this is still inadequate amount of ALJ’s, since it does not ac- 
count for the fact that more judges may continue to leave for various reasons (retire- 
ment etc), and that the level of disability claims continues to increase instead of de- 
crease, based on past history. The Commissioner has failed to publicly account for 
this fact, so he makes it sound like there is going to be several additional ALJ’s 
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above and beyond previous years, when he is in reality replacing judges who are 
leaving and not actually increasing by any substantial amounts, the number of the 
additional staff he truly needs. Also very often these judges have not even been allo- 
cated to the areas that have the largest hearing backlogs and there is no oversight 
on the SSA Commissioner to make sure they go where they are needed most. So 
the likelihood of the claims backlog being resolved with this so called “fix” is slim 
to none. In other words “this is like putting a band aid on a gushing wound.” More 
investigation of this problem by Congress, the Inspector General and GAO needs to 
happen immediately! 

Horrendous Customer Service 

In a January 2007 Harris poll designed to evaluate the services provided by 13 
federal agencies, the public rated SSA at the bottom of the public acceptance list 
and it was the only agency that received an overall negative evaluation. SSA Field 
Offices have lost over 2,500 positions since September 2005 and nearly 1,400 posi- 
tions since September 2006. In 2007 SSA Field Offices saw about 43 million visitors 
a week, and that number is expected to increase by over a million more in 2008. 
Constituents visiting these local Field Offices continue to experience lengthy waiting 
times and the inability to obtain assistance via the telephone. Here is just a small 
sampling of some of the major problems with the current Social Security Disability 
program and State Disability (DDS) offices who process the initial phase/medical 
portion of disability claims: Severe under staffing of SSA workers at all levels of the 
program Claimants waiting for weeks or months to get appointments, and hours to 
be seen by caseworkers at Social Security field offices Extraordinary wait times be- 
tween the different phases of the disability claims process Very little or no commu- 
nication between caseworkers and claimants throughout the disability claims proc- 
ess before decisions are made. Employees being rude/insensitive, not returning calls, 
not willing to provide information to claimants or not having the knowledge to do 
so Complaints of lost files and in some states, case files being purposely thrown in 
the trash rather than processed properly Security Breaches — Complaints of having 
other claimants information improperly filed/mixed in where it doesn’t belong and 
other even worse breaches Fraud on the part of DDS/OHA offices, ALJ’s, IME’s — 
purposely manipulating or ignoring information provided to deny claims, or doctors 
stating that they gave medical exams to claimants that they never did. Claimants 
being sent to doctors that are not trained properly, or have the proper credentials 
in the medical field for the illnesses which claimants are being sent to them for. 
Complaints of lack of attention/ignoring — medical records provided and claimants 
concerns by Field Officers, IME doctors and ALJ’s. Employees greatly lacking in 
knowledge of and in some cases purposely violating Social Security and Federal Reg- 
ulations (including Freedom of Information Act and SSD Pre-Hearing review proc- 
ess). Claimants cannot get through on the phone to the local SS office or 800 num- 
ber (trying for hours even days) Claimants getting conflicting/erroneous information 
depending on whom they happen to talk to at Social Security — causing confusion for 
claimants and in some cases major problems including improper payments Proper 
weight not being given to claimants treating physicians according to SSA Federal 
Regulations when making medical disability determinations on claims. Complaints 
of ALJ’s “bribing” claimants to give up part of their retro pay (agreeing to manipula- 
tion of disability eligibility dates) or they will not approve their claims Poor/little 
coordination of information between the different departments and phases of the 
disability process Complaints of backlogs at payment processing centers once claim 
is approved Federal Quality Review process adding even more wait time to claims 
processing, increasing backlogs, no ability to follow up on claim in this phase NOTE: 
These complaints refer to all phases of the SSDI claims process including local field 
offices, state Disability Determinations offices, CE/IME physicians, Office of Hear- 
ings and Appeals, the Social Security main office in MD (800 number). 

Fraud/Program Integrity — The Stigma Encountered By Social Security Disability 
Claimants 

SSDI is not welfare, a hand out, reward, golden parachute or jackpot by any 
means, and most people would be hard pressed to survive on it. Yet, often claimants 
are treated like criminals — viewed as frauds trying to scam the system, and that 
the SSA must “weed out” them out by making it as hard as possible to get benefits. 
Yes, I’m well aware as I write this, that there’s some who’ve abused the system and 
that’s a shame, because it casts a bad light on those who really need this help. The 
percentage of claims that in fact, aren’t legitimate is very miniscule. In March 2009, 
the average monthly Social Security Disability Insurance (SSDI) benefit was only 
$1061.86. Nobody in their right mind would want to go through this process, and 
end up living in poverty on top of their illnesses, if they could in fact work. I have 
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heard nothing in these hearings or this hearing today that addresses the fraud on 
the part of the Federal Government used to deny deserving claimants their benefits. 
I have heard nothing about the rubber stamping of denials, the tossing out of claim- 
ant files, the security breaches of highly sensitive data, the total disregard of over- 
whelming evidence by claimants treating physicians, subjecting claimants to unnec- 
essary fraudulent CE/IME exams, and the cases of ALJ’s “bribing” claimants to give 
up years of back benefits or they will not approve them. All these things are crimi- 
nal at best. Most Americans do not know their rights under the law, that they are 
allowed to get copies of their SSA claim files. If more people exercised this right, 
they would be horrified to know what was happening behind their backs, and the 
true perpetrators of fraud would come to light, in a major way. The SSA currently 
spends way more resources to evaluate cases (Federal Quality Review Process) that 
are approved, more than any that are denied unjustly. 

Electronic/Internet VS In Person/Paper Filing Of Disability Claims 

If a person files a claim online rather than filing in person, the claimant is not 
allowed to submit crucial medical records and documentation that is necessary to 
speed up and adequately process a claim in a timely manner. We always encourage 
claimants to submit as much information as possible at the onset of filing, so that 
SSA workers do not have to spend extra time hunting down medical records etc and 
can get their claims resolved faster. We believe it is important to help SSA workers 
to help us in order to streamline the process, and for the hearing backlog problem 
to be resolved. Online/internet filing does not give claimants the opportunity to do 
this. In closing, in spite of my own horrible experience, I have vowed to do every- 
thing humanly possible to get total reform of the Social Security Disability program 
so that nobody else will ever have to endure the hell that I have had to. Since my 
time is quickly running out, I hope you will join me soon in my quest to accomplish 
this final lifetime goal, to make our country a better place for our most vulnerable 
citizens. Thank you for your time and consideration. 


Sincerely, 

Linda Fullerton — President/Co-Founder — Social Security Disability Coalition 

ssdcoalition@hotmail.com Please introduce/support — Fullerton — Edwards Social Se- 
curity Disability Reform Act: http://groups.google.com/group/socialsecuritydisability 
coalition/web/fullerton-edwards-social-security-disability-reform-act 


Statement of National Association of Disability Representatives 

The National Association of Disability Representatives is a professional organiza- 
tion comprised of non-attorneys and attorneys who assist people in applying for dis- 
ability income assistance from the Social Security Administration. Our members 
help individuals and their families navigate an often complex and lengthy process 
to demonstrate their eligibility for disability benefits. As advocates for claimants, we 
want to commend Chairman Tanner, Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member John- 
son, Ranking Member Linder, and all of the Members of both Subcommittees who 
have demonstrated a keen interest in pushing for improvements in the SSA dis- 
ability determination process, and especially in the unconscionable delays that are 
part of the current system. 

NADR members are on the “front lines” helping persons with disabilities complete 
applications, gather and submit evidence, and attend Administrative Law hearings 
with applicants. We see first-hand the serious toll that the long wait for decisions 
can take on people, most of whom are already experiencing significant life changes, 
traumas, and hardships. Last year, the average processing time for cases at the 
hearing level nationwide was 535 days. This year, SSA estimates that the average 
processing time will be 506 days. While this indicates that things are moving in the 
right direction, an average waiting time of almost one-and-a-half years is still much 
too long for claimants to wait for benefits to which they are entitled. 

Beyond this unconscionable hearing delay, claimants must again wait for a deci- 
sion, and if successful, must wait still longer for actual payment of their claims. 
Those facing grave or terminal illnesses may not live to see the fiduciary promise 
they paid for each week in their paycheck from their Social Security taxes. Families 
who need care-givers or other assistance to provide necessary relief and support in 
helping their loved ones may be burdened for years, trying to balance family needs 
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without any help. This strains marriages, parent/child relationships, and impover- 
ishes people at a time when their need is greatest. 

As an illustration of the hardship real people have suffered as a result of the 
hearing backlog, following are stories of claimants represented by NADR members: 

• Stella, age 52, was in a motor vehicle accident and suffered severe trauma to 
the left side, including her arm, leg and foot. She had no real useful ability on 
that side, and also had COPD, PTSD and severe depression. She applied for 
benefits in August 2006 and was finally approved after a hearing on June 31, 
2008, but not before she was forced out of her home and robbed of all her pos- 
sessions while living on the street. 

• Marie, age 46, suffered from seizures and cirrhosis. She filed for benefits in 
June of 2006. She was in a coma in the hospital for almost a month before she 
died of liver failure on February 27, 2009. Her favorable on-the-record decision 
was dated March 4, 2009, too late to help Marie. 

• David filed concurrent claims for Social Security Disability Insurance Benefits 
and Supplemental Security Income disability benefits on November 9, 2004, al- 
leging onset of disability on June 15, 2004. Medical records indicated David suf- 
fered from diabetes mellitus, hypertension, hypotension, chronic anemia, arte- 
rial calcification of his left lower extremity and chronic diarrhea. The initial 
claim was denied on February 25, 2005. Upon reconsideration, the claim again 
was denied on June 24, 2005. An ALJ hearing was requested July 22, 2005. On 
March 13, 2008, nearly 3V2 years after David filed his initial claim, a fully fa- 
vorable decision was issued. Unfortunately, at that point David had been dead 
for almost a year and a half. 

• Charlene, age 45, had previously been in SSDI payment status. After trying un- 
successfully to return to work, she reapplied and currently is waiting for a hear- 
ing that is not expected to be scheduled for at least a year. After being denied 
initially and awaiting Reconsideration (her second level of appeal), she had a 
serious suicide attempt. No state transitional assistance is available to her and 
she is losing her home due to nonpayment of rent. Recently she was in a motor 
vehicle accident that caused severe brain injury. Charlene’s only option at this 
point is to enter a nursing home as she can’t afford to live at home with help. 

Amazingly, these stories are happening to individuals who are “insured” for dis- 
ability, having paid their Social Security taxes, including those that fund SSA dis- 
ability benefits. Most assume that these benefits will only be needed at retirement. 
Yet, when accidents or illness strike, people reasonably expect to receive the critical 
support that disability payments can offer. And, they most certainly expect to get 
it within a reasonable timeframe. Unfortunately, many Americans are not finding 
their government reliable in this arena. 

We applaud Congress’ recent efforts to address the backlog. For FY 2008, Con- 
gress appropriated — for the first time in 15 years — $148 million more than the 
President’s budget request for SSA administrative expenses. The FY 2009 omnibus 
appropriations bill provided SSA with more than $700 million over the FY 2008 
level. And the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 provided SSA with 
an additional $500 million to handle the increase in retirement and disability appli- 
cations due to the economic downturn, as well as funds to replace its old and out- 
dated National Computer Center. 

While these are important steps, sustained increases in funding over several years 
are needed to get the backlog under control. The President has requested $11.6 bil- 
lion for SSA’s administrative expenses for FY 2010, a 10 percent increase over FY 
2009. NADR strongly supports the President’s request. We believe this level of fund- 
ing is necessary in order for SSA to truly have an impact on the disability backlog, 
while continuing to carry on other related administrative functions to serve bene- 
ficiaries and applicants. 

That said, it will take more than additional funding to address the issues SSA 
faces as a result of the dwindling resources and increased workload it has sustained 
over the past decade. As a member of the Consortium for Citizens with Disabilities’ 
Social Security Task Force, NADR was a signatory on testimony presented to the 
Subcommittees by Task Force Co-Chair Peggy Hathaway, and supports the rec- 
ommendations for improving the disability-claims process and eliminating the back- 
log included in that testimony. 

In particular, we want to bring to the Subcommittees’ attention the need to make 
permanent the fee demonstrations in the Social Security Protection Act of 2004 
(SSPA), P.L. 108-203. These programs were designed to improve access to represen- 
tation for claimants applying for Social Security disability and Supplemental Secu- 
rity disability benefits, and have proven effective over time. Section 303 of the Act 
established a demonstration project to allow withholding and direct payment of fees 
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to eligible non-attorney representatives. Section 302 authorized the withholding and 
direct payment of fees in Supplemental Security Income cases. Both programs are 
scheduled to sunset on March 1, 2010. 

Fee Withholding for Qualified Non-Attorney Representatives 

Section 303 of the SSPA established a demonstration program to examine the ef- 
fectiveness of non-attorney representatives who qualify for fee withholding. To qual- 
ify for the program, non-attorney representatives must possess a bachelor’s degree 
(or equivalent experience); prove they carry up-to-date malpractice insurance cov- 
erage at all times; undergo a criminal background check; and pass an exam devel- 
oped by Administrative Law Judges that tests their knowledge of the Social Security 
disability system. Participants also must complete a minimum of 12 hours of quali- 
fying continuing education courses dealing specifically with Social Security disability 
matters during the initial 18-month period and complete 24 hours of instruction in 
each subsequent 2-year period. Pursuant to Title III of the Act, the Government Ac- 
countability Office (GAO) released a report in October 2007 analyzing the perform- 
ance of non-attorney representatives in disability cases before the SSA (GAO-08- 
05). 

As part of its study, GAO surveyed both claimants and Administrative Law 
Judges on representatives’ expertise, and examined available SSA records to ana- 
lyze representatives’ caseloads. The study results indicated that non-attorney rep- 
resentatives who met the criteria for fee withholding demonstrated levels of knowl- 
edge and success rates at least equal to that of practicing attorneys. 

Key points in the GAO study include the following: 

• Non-attorneys eligible for fee withholding have the most experience rep- 
resenting disability claimants and are most likely to specialize in disability rep- 
resentation; 

• Most eligible non-attorneys had at least a college degree; approximately one- 
quarter had prior experience as an SSA employee, and another quarter had ex- 
perience working as a paralegal or in a legal setting; 

• Administrative law judges expressed equal satisfaction with the performance of 
attorneys and eligible non-attorneys on key elements of disability representa- 
tion, including submission of all relevant evidence, knowledge of applicable laws 
and regulations, and case knowledge; 

• Judges expressed satisfaction with the implementation of the demonstration 
project, and some went on to say that “non-attorneys tend to be better prepared 
and more familiar with the details of their cases than attorneys”; 

• The judges surveyed did not view lack of legal experience as an obstacle, as long 
as the non-attorney representative had a demonstrated competence of the dis- 
ability claims process: “Many of these judges expressed the view that experience 
in disability representation rather than formal legal training is the key to effec- 
tive representation, or that it is not necessary to have a law degree to effec- 
tively represent disability claimants.” 

The positive responses GAO received from judges and claimants alike about the 
effectiveness of eligible non-attorney representatives demonstrate that lack of a law 
degree is not an obstacle to successful representation of disability claimants — and 
should not be an obstacle to fee withholding. 

Disability representatives can only receive a fee when the claim results in a favor- 
able determination. The demonstration program to provide fee withholding for non- 
attorney representatives has been extremely effective in improving access to quali- 
fied representatives for claimants. Just as important, many NADR members work 
with claimants from the time of filing the initial application. This serves not only 
to expedite valid claims, but also to provide counseling that can weed out inappro- 
priate cases before they enter the system. Once a claimant does enter the system, 
qualified representatives who understand the requisite objective documentary needs 
can assist the claims examiner and adjudicators to gather this critical information 
in a timely manner. All this leads to savings of time and resources. 

The demonstration program to provide fee withholding for non-attorney represent- 
atives has been extremely effective in improving access to qualified representatives 
for claimants while saving administrative costs, and most importantly, time. 

Withholding and Direct Payment of Fees in SSI Cases 

Section 302 of the SSPA amended Section 1631(d)(2) of the Act to extend the Title 
II attorney fee withholding and direct payment procedures to claims under Title XVI 
of the Act. This authority will not apply to claims for benefits with respect to which 
the claimant and the representative enter into an agreement for representation 
after February 28, 2010. Because this provision has increased opportunities for SSI 
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claimants to obtain representation, NADR supports making this provision perma- 
nent. 

Increasing and Indexing the Fee Cap 

Finally, NADR supports H.R. 1093, legislation introduced by Rep. John Lewis (D- 
GA) to raise the current fee cap from $5,300 to $6,264.50 — which is what it would 
have been had it been adjusted for inflation since the last increase in 2002. We also 
vigorously support the bill’s provision calling for ongoing annual COLA adjustments 
to the cap. If enacted, these changes will help to assure that there is a knowledge- 
able, experienced pool of representatives available to represent claimants. 

Conclusion 

For all these reasons, NADR urges Congress to act this year to make permanent 
both demonstration programs. They have demonstrated their effectiveness in im- 
proving access to qualified representation for claimants while saving the system tax 
dollars and time, and helping in a small, but very meaningful, way to reduce the 
backlog. We also urge swift congressional action to enact H.R. 1093, legislation to 
increase and index the fee cap. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views on ways to reduce the social 
security backlog. Our goal is to help our clients get the assistance they need in the 
most efficient way possible. We have a long way to go in transforming SSA’s dis- 
ability program into a more timely and responsive safety net, but your leadership 
and attention gives many of us reason to hope for improvements. We look forward 
to continuing to work with Congress and with SSA Commissioner Michael Astrue 
to assure that SSA is able to provide people with disabilities the benefits to which 
they are entitled in a timely fashion. 


Statement of National Council on Disability 

I am pleased to write to you on behalf of the National Council on Disability 
(NCD), an independent federal agency, to submit for the record the executive sum- 
mary of our 2005 report entitled “The Social Security Administration’s Efforts to 
Promote Employment for People with Disabilities: New Solutions for Old Problems.” 
We are making this submission in order to be considered part of the testimony for 
the March 24, 2009 joint hearing of the Subcommittee on Income Security and Fam- 
ily Support and the Subcommittee on Social Security entitled “Eliminating the So- 
cial Security Disability Backlog.” 

NCD is composed of 15 members, appointed by the President with the consent of 
the U.S. Senate. The purpose of NCD is to promote policies, programs, practices, 
and procedures that guarantee equal opportunity for all individuals with disabil- 
ities, and that empower individuals with disabilities to achieve economic self-suffi- 
ciency, independent living, and integration into all aspects of society. To accomplish 
this, we gather stakeholder input, review federal programs and legislation, and pro- 
vide advice to the President, Congress and governmental agencies. Much of this ad- 
vice comes in the form of timely reports and papers NCD releases throughout each 
year. 

In light of the subject matter of Tuesday’s hearing on the disability application 
backlogs, we respectfully submit a summary of our 2005 report on Social Security 
Administration programs to assist in providing greater context to the topic at hand. 
The executive summary of that report is attached. The Council believes that the se- 
verity of the backlogs continues to negatively influence individuals who may other- 
wise consider leaving the Social Security Disability Income (SSDI) rolls in pursuit 
of employment. With the knowledge that they will once again have to face lengthy 
wait periods to access financial assistance should their attempts to work be unsuc- 
cessful, many likely believe that the risks outweigh the benefits of making the at- 
tempt in the first place. While a correlation between the two is difficult to prove, 
the sad fact that less than 1% of the individuals living on SSDI ever return to gain- 
ful employment is indicative of the value they place on this program of support. 

We applaud the Social Security Administration for the progress it has made in 
addressing the backlog that has impacted thousands of qualified individuals with 
disabilities each year who depend on the system when their lives are disrupted due 
to disability. However, we also recognize that there is much more to be done before 
the system will operate as Congress intended. 

If you have any questions about this submission or any matter related to dis- 
ability policy, please contact NCD Executive Director Michael Collins by phone at 
(202) 272-2004, or email at mcollins@ncd.gov. On behalf of NCD, thank you for your 
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leadership in focusing attention on this important topic. I also thank you for the 
opportunity to submit this statement for the record. 

Respectfully, 

John R. Vaughn 
Chairperson 

The Social Security Administration’s Efforts to Promote Employment for People 
with Disabilities: New Solutions for Old Problems 

National Council on Disability 
November 30, 2005 

National Council on Disability 
1331 F Street, NW, Suite 850 
Washington, DC 20004 

Read the full report at: 

http://www.ncd.gOv/newsroom/publications/2005/ssa-promoteemployment.htm#exec 

Executive Summary 

Americans with disabilities remain underemployed, despite the fact that many are 
willing and able to work. Although the Social Security Administration (SSA) has in- 
stituted a number of incentives to reduce the numerous obstacles to employment 
faced by its Supplemental Security Income (SSI) and Social Security Disability In- 
surance (DI) beneficiaries, such efforts have had little impact because few bene- 
ficiaries are aware of these incentives and how they affect benefits and access to 
healthcare. 

Introduction to the Problem 

Social Security beneficiaries with disabilities must spend months or even years 
convincing SSA that they are unable to work as a condition of eligibility. Yet, upon 
their receipt of benefits, SSA begins to communicate to beneficiaries that work is 
an expectation for them. Congress and SSA have developed a variety of work incen- 
tives and special programs designed to encourage beneficiaries to attempt to obtain 
and sustain employment. Yet SSA’s efforts to eliminate work disincentives have 
often added to the complexity of the entire program, confusing beneficiaries and 
making them leery of any actions that might unknowingly jeopardize their benefits. 

Current SSA benefit amounts are quite small and merely allow beneficiaries to 
live at a basic subsistence level. SSI resource limits make it very difficult to accu- 
mulate the financial resources necessary to move toward economic self-sufficiency. 
Tying eligibility for Medicaid or Medicare to eligibility for SSA benefits forces indi- 
viduals with high-cost medical needs who could otherwise work to choose between 
pursuing a career and retaining the medical insurance that sustains their very lives. 

The fear of losing benefits and medical insurance through an unsuccessful employ- 
ment attempt starts well before adulthood with SSI beneficiaries. Many SSI recipi- 
ents first apply for benefits as children while enrolled in public schools. These indi- 
viduals often remain on the rolls well into adulthood, with very few transitioning 
from high school into substantial employment after graduation (GAO, 1996b; GAO, 
1998b). Failure to focus on Social Security and other public benefits during transi- 
tion is not only a missed opportunity, but harm may be caused when students and 
family members are not educated or prepared for the effect of earnings on cash ben- 
efits and medical insurance (Miller and O’Mara, 2003). 

There is also the problem with poor educational attainment of DI beneficiaries 
who enter the disability system later in life. Efforts to help this population return 
to work are stymied by their lack of education and marketable job skills — particu- 
larly in today’s highly competitive information economy. It is now more important 
than ever that people of all ages have access to higher education and the financial 
means with which to pay for training and education (Moore, 2003). 

Response of Congress and the Social Security Administration to the Problem 
Well aware of the enormity and seeming intractability of this problem, Congress 
and SSA have initiated multiple efforts to promote employment and return to work 
among SSA beneficiaries. In recent years, a number of work incentives for SSI and 
DI beneficiaries have been implemented, allowing individuals to keep more of their 
earnings while retaining their benefits. Work incentives are aimed at reducing the 
risks and costs associated with the loss of benefit support and medical services as 
a result of returning to work. Some of the most commonly used incentives are Sec- 
tion 1619(a) and (b) provisions; impairment-related work expenses (IRWE); trial 
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work period (TWP); Plan for Achieving Self-Support (PASS); extended period of eli- 
gibility (EPE); and continued payment under a vocational rehabilitation program. 

However, despite efforts by SSA and the Federal Government that have led to 
more favorable conditions for returning to work, most SSI and DI beneficiaries con- 
tinue to stay on the disability rolls. The work incentives offered by SSA remain 
largely underutilized; in March 2000, of the total number of eligible working bene- 
ficiaries, only 0.3 percent were using PASS, 2.8 percent were using IRWEs, 7.5 per- 
cent were receiving Section 1619(a) cash benefits, and 20.4 percent were receiving 
Section 1619(b) extended Medicare coverage (SSA, 2000). The major reasons cited 
for the extreme underutilization of these work incentives by beneficiaries were (1) 
few beneficiaries knew that the work incentives existed, and (2) those who were 
aware of the incentives thought they were complex, difficult to understand, and of 
limited use when entering low-paying employment (GAO, 1999). 

The Office of Program Development and Research (OPDR) and the Office of Em- 
ployment Support Programs (OESP) under the Deputy Commissioner for Disability 
and Income Security Programs are primarily responsible for the implementation of 
multiple components of the Ticket to Work and Work Incentives Improvement Act 
of 1999 (TWWIIA). The TWWIIA provides a number of new program opportunities 
and work incentives for both SSI and DI beneficiaries, including the Ticket to Work 
(TTW) and Self-Sufficiency Program; development of a work-incentives support plan 
through the creation of national network of Benefits Planning, Assistance, and Out- 
reach (BPAO) programs; and new work incentives, including expedited reinstate- 
ment (EXR) of benefits and postponement of continuing disability reviews. 

The National Council on Disability’s Study of the Problem 

It is not known whether the new TWWIIA programs will have any more success 
than past attempts by SSA to impact the employment rate and earnings of bene- 
ficiaries. What is clear is that there has not been, in recent times, a comprehensive, 
research-based examination of the practices that are most likely to support the em- 
ployment of SSI and DI beneficiaries. This study has been undertaken in response 
to the need for such a comprehensive analysis, the study was designed to address 
four research questions: 

• What are the evidence-based practices that promote the return to work of work- 
ing-age beneficiaries of DI and SSI programs? 

• What policy changes are needed, given recent trends in program participation 
and employment? 

• Are there proven and documented practices that work better for some popu- 
lations of people with disabilities and not others? 

• Which factors ensure that documented and evidence-based practices could be 
adapted/ adopted by SSA and other entities that seek to ensure the employment 
of people with disabilities? Which factors prevent adaptation/adoption? 

A four-step approach was taken to implement the study. First, a comprehensive 
literature synthesis was completed through a review of published and unpublished 
literature. Second, detailed structured interviews were conducted with key stake- 
holders, including SSA beneficiaries, federal SSA officials, representatives of other 
federal agencies, consumer and advocacy organizations, service organizations, com- 
munity service providers, and business representatives. Third, a preliminary list of 
findings, evidence-based practices, and recommendations based on the literature re- 
view and structured interviews was used to develop seven topic papers. These pa- 
pers were used to facilitate discussion and obtain reaction from participants who 
were invited to a consensus-building conference at the end of January 2005. Individ- 
uals with disabilities (including current and former SSI and DI beneficiaries), advo- 
cacy organizations, service providers, and policymakers who attended the conference 
had the opportunity to further develop the recommendations that appear throughout 
the report. 

Major Findings of the Study 

Purpose and Mission of SSA’s Disability Benefit Programs 

Our nation’s current disability benefit programs are based on a policy principle 
that assumes that the presence of a significant disability and lack of substantial 
earnings equates to a complete inability to work. The current SSA eligibility deter- 
mination process thwarts return-to-work efforts, because applicants are required to 
demonstrate a complete inability to engage in substantial gainful activity (SGA) in 
order to qualify for benefits. The definition fails to recognize that, for many con- 
sumers, disability is a dynamic condition. The length of the application process in 
our current programs actually contributes to the ineffectiveness of our return-to- 
work efforts and our inability to intervene early in the disability process. 
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For DI individuals, lack of a gradual reduction in benefits as earnings increase 
and lack of attachment to the DI and Medicare programs after an individual has 
maintained employment for an extended period of time make return to work 
unfeasible. For SSI beneficiaries, the program’s stringent asset limitations thwart 
efforts toward asset development and economic self-sufficiency. Inconsistencies in 
program provisions lead to confusion and inequities for beneficiaries of both pro- 
grams. 

Beneficiary Perspective and Self-Direction 

To receive benefits, applicants must characterize their situation as an inability to 
work long-term. They must demonstrate that they are unable to work in any signifi- 
cant way. Once they are determined to be eligible for disability benefits, bene- 
ficiaries face a host of complex program rules and policies related to continuing eli- 
gibility for cash benefits and access to healthcare. Many beneficiaries are confused 
or uninformed about the impact of return to work on their life situation and have 
shied away from opportunities to become self-sufficient through work. 

Beneficiaries report that their experience with SSA is often unfavorable. Insuffi- 
cient staffing has led to long lines and poor services. Misinformation is frequent, 
and mistrust common. Local SSA field office staff members are overburdened with 
accurate and timely processing of post-entitlement earnings reporting, which often 
leads to overpayments to beneficiaries. Beneficiaries do not trust SSA to make ap- 
propriate and timely decisions. There is prevalent fear that work attempts would 
result in either a determination that the disability had ended or the need to repay 
benefits. 

SSA has implemented many legislative changes, program modifications, training 
initiatives, and automation efforts in the past 15 years to improve its customer serv- 
ice. Although efforts to streamline processing and improve customer service should 
be lauded, they have not significantly improved beneficiaries’ ability to direct and 
control their own careers. 

Income Issues and Incentives 

A multitude of rules regarding employment income, continued eligibility for dis- 
ability benefits, waiting periods, earnings reporting, management of benefit pay- 
ments, and management of assets (among many others) come into play once an indi- 
vidual is determined to be eligible for DI or SSI. SSA rules regarding employment 
and income are such that many beneficiaries will actually be worse off financially 
if they work full time. Disincentives to employment in the current benefits programs 
include a sudden loss of cash benefits as a result of earnings above the SGA level 
for DI beneficiaries. Despite a number of programs that are designed to encourage 
asset building among SSI beneficiaries, it remains very difficult for beneficiaries to 
save and accumulate resources under SSI, which contributes to long-term impover- 
ishment and dependence on public benefits. 

Over the past decade, SSA has devoted considerable resources to promoting em- 
ployment and return to work among SSI and DI beneficiaries. The agency has ag- 
gressively implemented a number of new initiatives authorized under the TWWIlA, 
such as the Ticket to Work and Self-Sufficiency Program, the BPAO program, area 
work incentive coordinators, and Protection and Advocacy for Beneficiaries of Social 
Security. It has modified program rules to provide increased work incentives to 
beneficiaries, such as the EXR and protection from continuing disability review pro- 
visions of TWWIlA, indexing the SGA threshold, and increasing the level of earn- 
ings allowed during the Trial Work Period (TWP). The agency has also launched or 
is planning to initiate a number of demonstrations that will test the efficacy of new 
modifications to work incentives within the DI program and services targeted to- 
ward youth with disabilities. Yet, while SSA has taken steps to improve its return- 
to-work services through the provision of work incentives, these efforts are ham- 
pered by the underlying program rules that were designed for individuals assumed 
to be permanently retired from the workforce and individuals who were viewed as 
unable or unlikely to work in the future. 

Coordination and Collaboration Among Systems 

Expansion of the disability programs and the poor employment rates of adults 
with disabilities have become major concerns for SSA and disability policymakers 
across the country. Too often, the alarming growth of the Social Security disability 
rolls has been represented and perceived as SSA’s problem to solve in isolation, 
when in fact it is a larger societal problem with myriad complex causes. Receipt of 
Social Security disability benefits is merely the last stop on a long journey that 
many people with disabilities make from the point of disability onset to the point 
at which disability is so severe that work is not possible. All along this journey, indi- 
viduals encounter the policies and practices of the other systems involved in dis- 
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ability and employment issues. When these systems fail to stem the progression of 
disability or work at cross-purposes with one another to prevent successful employ- 
ment retention or return to work, it is the Social Security disability system that 
bears the eventual brunt of this failure. Any meaningful effort to slow down or re- 
verse this relentless march toward federal disability benefits will require significant 
and sustained collaboration and coordination among SSA and the other federal 
agencies with a stake in developing disability and employment policy. 

The complex obstacles to employment faced by SSA beneficiaries require a com- 
prehensive set of solutions. New approaches must be identified that emphasize ben- 
eficiary control of career planning and the ability to access self-selected services and 
supports. Public and private healthcare providers must develop new collaborations 
and new approaches to combining coverage from multiple sources to improve pro- 
gram efficiencies. SSA must continue to work with the Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration (RSA) and the Department of Labor (DOL) to improve implementation 
of the TTW program and identify new approaches that will overcome the traditional 
inability of SSA beneficiaries to benefit from services provided by the nation’s em- 
ployment and training programs. Secondary and postsecondary educational institu- 
tions must emphasize benefits counseling and financial management training as the 
foundation for beneficiary self-direction and economic self-sufficiency. Federal agen- 
cies and the business community must realize that collaborative approaches to in- 
corporating beneficiaries into the workforce are needed as a way to reduce depend- 
ence on federal benefits while simultaneously enhancing the productivity and com- 
petitiveness of large and small business. 

Recommendations 

A total of 38 specific recommendations have been developed in the areas of Bene- 
ficiary Perspective and Self-Direction, Income Issues and Incentives, and Coordina- 
tion and Collaboration Among Multiple Public and Private Systems. The rec- 
ommendations are presented and justified in Chapters III, IV, and V of the report, 
and a complete list is provided in Chapter VI. The key recommendations resulting 
from the study are summarized below. 

Beneficiary Perspective and Self-Direction 

Customer Service — SSA should take immediate steps to improve the services pro- 
vided to beneficiaries by improving the accessibility of SSA field offices and Web 
sites; redesigning field office personnel roles, staffing patterns and work assign- 
ments; continuing efforts to automate work reporting procedures; and enhancing 
outreach efforts to beneficiaries. 

Ticket to Work Program — Congress and SSA should address current shortcomings 
in the TTW program by (1) expanding Ticket eligibility to include beneficiaries 
whose conditions are expected to improve and who have not had at least one con- 
tinuing disability review (CDR), childhood SSI beneficiaries who have attained age 
18 but who have not had a redetermination under the adult disability standard, and 
beneficiaries who have not attained age 18; (2) modifying the TTW regulations to 
ensure that Ticket assignment practices do not violate the voluntary nature of the 
program and beneficiary rights to grant informed consent; and (3) implementing a 
strong national marketing program to inform beneficiaries about TTW and other 
SSA programs. 

Facilitate Beneficiary Choice — Congress should authorize and direct SSA, the Re- 
habilitation Services Administration (RSA), the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid 
Services (CMS), the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), and 
the Department of Labor Employment and Training Administration (DOLETA) to 
develop and implement an integrated benefits planning and assistance program that 
coordinates resources and oversight across several agencies that enables bene- 
ficiaries to access benefit planning services within multiple federal systems. Con- 
gress should also authorize and direct these agencies to consider changes to the ex- 
isting BPAO initiative to improve the accuracy and quality of services provided to 
individual beneficiaries. 

Reduce SSA Overpayments to Beneficiaries — Congress and SSA should implement 
a series of procedural reforms to reduce overpayment to beneficiaries by increasing 
the use of electronic quarterly earnings data and automated improvements to expe- 
dite the processing of work activity and earnings; piloting the creation of centralized 
work CDR processing in cadres similar to PASS and Special Disability Workload 
Cadres; and enhancing efforts to educate beneficiaries on reporting requirements, 
the impact of wages on benefits, and available work incentives. 

Eliminate the Marriage Penalty — Congress and SSA should undertake a complete 
review of the SSI program and make program modifications that eliminate the fi- 
nancial disincentive to marriage inherent in the present program, including amend- 
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ing the current Title XVI disability legislation to modify the manner in which 
1619(b) eligibility is applied to eligible couples. 

Income Issues and Incentives 

Ease the SGA Cash Cliff for DI Beneficiaries — Congress should modify the current 
Title II disability legislation to eliminate SGA as a post-entitlement consideration 
for continued eligibility for Title II disability benefits and provide for a gradual re- 
duction in DI cash benefits based on increases in earned income. 

Reduce Restrictions on Assets for SSI Beneficiaries — Congress should direct SSA 
to (1) develop and test program additions and regulatory modifications that will en- 
able SSI beneficiaries to accumulate assets beyond existing limits through protected 
accounts and other savings programs, and (2) change current program rules and 
work with other federal agencies to modify and expand the value of individual devel- 
opment account (IDA) programs to SSA beneficiaries. 

Decrease the Complexity of the DI/SSI Program Rules Governing Income and Re- 
sources — Congress should direct SSA to (1) simplify regulatory earnings definitions 
and wage verification processes so that they are consistent across the SSI and DI 
programs, and (2) direct SSA to modify regulations related to the treatment of earn- 
ings in the DI program by applying the same rules currently applied in the SSI pro- 
gram. 

Coordination and Collaboration Among Multiple Public and Private Systems 

Health Care Systems — Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) and 
SSA should work together closely to (1) modify existing program regulations in 
order to uncouple Medicare and Medicaid coverage from DI/SSI cash payments; (2) 
identify and eliminate the many employment disincentives currently built into the 
Medicaid waiver, Medicaid buy-in, and Health Insurance Premium Payment (HIPP) 
programs; (3) expand benefits counseling services to include the full range of finan- 
cial education and advisement services; and (4) work collaboratively with public and 
private insurance providers and business representatives to design public-private in- 
surance partnerships that will expand access to healthcare for individuals with dis- 
abilities. 

Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) System — SSA should modify TTW program regula- 
tions to allow the SSA’s traditional VR cost reimbursement program to carry on as 
a parallel program to the Employment Network (EN) outcome or outcome-milestone 
payment mechanisms, and ensure that an EN is able to accept Ticket assignment 
from a beneficiary, refer that individual to the VR agency for needed services, and 
not be required to reimburse the VR agency for those services. 

Federal Employment and Training System — Congress, SSA, and the Department 
of Labor should undertake an analysis of the impact of allowing DOL One-Stop Ca- 
reer Centers to receive cost reimbursement payments for successfully serving bene- 
ficiaries under the TTW program, evaluate the impact of the Workforce Investment 
Act (WIA) performance standards on beneficiary participation in WIA programs, and 
design and test a set of waivers that will assist beneficiaries in accessing and bene- 
fiting from WIA core and intensive services, as well as individual training accounts. 

Educational System — Congress should direct SSA to work with the Department 
of Education (ED) to (1) ensure that benefits planning and financial management 
services are available to the transition-aged population; (2) expand the current stu- 
dent earned income exclusion (SEIE) and the Plan for Achieving Self-Support 
(PASS) to encourage involvement of SSA beneficiaries in postsecondary education 
and training; and (3) implement a policy change that would disregard all earned in- 
come and asset accumulation limits for beneficiaries who are transitioning from sec- 
ondary education to postsecondary education or employment for at least one year 
after education or training is completed. 

Employers, Business Community, and Private Insurance Industry — Congress 
should direct SSA and the Department of the Treasury to (1) evaluate the possible 
effects of a disabled person tax credit as a means of increasing the use of disability 
management programs in business to prevent progression of injured and disabled 
workers onto the public disability rolls, and (2) collaborate with Department of La- 
bor’s Employment and Training Administration (DOLETA), the Small Business Ad- 
ministration (SBA), and the Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA) to develop 
and implement an employer outreach program targeted toward small and mid-size 
businesses. 
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Statement of Renee B. Jubrey 

I am writing to you with great concern regarding the matter of the Social Security 
Vocational Expert Rate Raise. As a Vocational Expert I have provided testimony in 
court for the Office of Disability, Adjudication and Review (ODAR) specific to indi- 
vidual documented limitations, past relevant work and numbers of jobs in the local 
economy as well as the nation. The judges I work for continue to use my services 
as it helps them make an informed decision and fewer cases are remanded. They 
have told me my participation in these hearings is invaluable, assisting in clearing 
the much touted backlog and I could be scheduled more than I am now. 

Vocational Experts working for ODAR have not had a raise in our rates since 
1972 and therefore the current rate of pay is substantially below what we are paid 
in the private sector. Although we continue to work for this amount, it is only with 
the thought that a sense of fair play and justice will prevail. The new rates were 
provided to us, and some of us even had contracts mailed to us, only to be rescinded. 
We had been told that the language of the contract needed to be altered and they 
would be redistributed and “up and running” by 1/1/09. Since then we have waited 
patiently for the continuing resolution to play out, and now that we have seen the 
budget approved for Social Security we remain hopeful. If the purpose of increasing 
the Social Security budget in 2009 as well as 2010 is to reduce the backlog, then 
Vocational Experts will play a crucial role in this endeavor. 

The Social Security Commission funded a panel a few years back to conduct a 
needs assessment related to current administration needs. The panel report (found 
at) made clear the need for Vocational Experts as well as Medical Experts to receive 
an increase in fees. I feel that we Vocational Experts have been more than patient 
and beseech you to address this on our behalf. I am a member of the International 
Association of Rehabilitation Professionals (IARP) and we hope for your support in 
this matter. 


Sincerely, 

Renee B. Jubrey, MS, CVE 
RBJ Vocational Experts 
674 Prospect Avenue 
Hartford, CT 06105 
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